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WAITING FOR GODOT 

By Samvue. Beckett. E 33, $1.25 

THE MAIDS AND DEATHWATCH 

By Jean Genet. E 44, $1.45 

FOUR PLAYS: The Bald Soprano; The 
Lesson; The Chairs; Jack, or The Sub- 
mission 

By Evcene Ionesco. E 101, $1.75 

THE AUTOMOBILE GRAVEYARD 

By AnnaBa.. E 198, $1.75 

ENDGAME 

By SamvueE. Beckett. E 96, $1.25 
PING-PONG 

By ArntuurR ApAMov. E 154, $1.45 


THE QUARE FELLOW 
By Brenpan Benan. E 69, $1.25 


THE BALCONY 
By Jean Genet. E 130, $1.75 


THE BRUTE AND OTHER FARCES 
By-AnTon Cuexnov. E 110, $1.45 


AMEDEE, VICTIMS OF DUTY AND THE 
NEW TENANT 

By Eucene Ionesco. E 119, $1.75 
PARABLES FOR THE THEATER: The Good 
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Chalk Circle 
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A TASTE OF HONEY 

By SHecacu Devaney. E 159, $1.45 
THREE PLAYS: Summertime; The Queen 
and the Rebels; Burnt Flower Bed 

By Uco Bertrtr. E 90, $1.75 


THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN 
By Artuur WALEY. E 62, $1.95 


THEATER CRITICISM 


THE THEATER AND ITS DOUBLE 

By ANTONIN Artaup. E 127, $1.95 

ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING 
By Geonce Lewes. E 61, $1.95 

THE KABUKI THEATER 


By Ear_e Ernst. An Evergreen Encyclo- 
pedia Book. E 155, $2.45 
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To introduce you to THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


ANY FIVE 


[ NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICES TOTAL UP TO $29.90 ] 


for 
only 


$298 


EITHER STEREO or REGULAR L.P. 


.-.if you agree to buy six albums from the Club during 
the next year from more than 150 to be made available 


HIS EXCITING NEW PLAN Offers you 
Vas finest stereo or hi-fi music 
being recorded today for far less 
money than you would pay other- 
wise. Now you may join either the 
Stereophonic Division or the Regu- 
lar L.P. Division of The RCA Victor 
Popular Album Club in a short trial 
membership—and receive five al- 
bums of your choice for the single 
low price of only $3.98! The plan 
also helps you build your record 
library carefully, confidently, com- 
pletely. 

You save up to 40% with this 
introductory offer alone. Thereafter, 
if you continue membership, through 
the Club’s Record-Dividend Plan 
you will save about one-third of the 
manufacturer's nationally advertised 
prices of RCA Victor regular L.P. 
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14, Fresh versions 
of 12 harmony hits 
Paper Doll, To Each 
His Own, Cool W ater. 


15. Lilting versions 
of The Blue Danube, 
Artists’ Life, Emperor 
Waltz, 9 others. 


24. 12 pop favorites 
and light classics. 
September Song, W ar- 
saw Concerto, Diane. 


26. La MacKenzie 
sings 12 ballads. Hey 
There, Ebb Tide, Too 
Young, Moonglow. 
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LIFE CAN BE MISERABLE 


37. Pianist’s trio 
plays Summertime, 
"he Man I Love, All 
of You, Cherry, etc. 


40. Wacky, banjo- 
pickin’ country com- 
ies raise havoc with 
hits and specials. 


AFRICAN 


74. 12 shimmering 


89. Exciting, exotic 
waltzes 


African rhythms and 
themes, sometimes 
blended with jazz 


Charmaine, 
Ramona, Always, 
Would You, et 
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100. 12 Gershwin 
treasures in fresh, 
modern manner. The 
best-selling Porgy 
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IMPORTANT — 


; Regular (monaural) long-playing 
‘ records can be played on stereo- 
phonic phonographs; in 
they will sound better than ever. 
However, stereophonic records 
are designed to be played onty 
STEREOPHONIC (ENT. 


and stereo albums. You may choose 
a free twelve-inch 33 '¢ R.P.M. regu- 
lar L.P. or stereo album (depending 
on which division you enroll in) with 
every two you buy. 

Every month you are offered a 
wide variety of albums. One will be 
singled out as the album-of-the- 
month. If you want it, you do 
nothing; it will come to you auto- 
matically. If you prefer an alternate 
—or nothing at all—simply state 
your wishes on a form always pro- 
vided. For regular L.P. albums you 
will pay the nationally advertised 
price—usually $3.98, at times $4.98. 
For stereo albums you will pay the 
nationally advertised price of $4.98, 
at times $5.98 (plus—in all cases— 
a small charge for postage and 
handling). 


17. On-the-spot re- 
cording. Yes, in- 
cludes Day In— Day 
Out plus 14 others. 


16. Key highlights 
from Tebaihovely's 
enchanting master- 


piece for ballet. 


27. 12 dance-mood 
favorites by trio plus 
strings. [ll Get By, 
Dream, etc. 


30. Pipes, drums. 
Black Watch Band in 
a sock sonic treat! 
Marches, folk songs. 


42. Modern big- 
band jazz; top West 
Coast stars. Chances 


Are, other hits.) 


48. Riotous musical 
satire, slapstick; wry 
commentary by TV's 
Henry Morgan. 
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PIANO ROLL - 
DISCOVERIES 
Fats 


97. Gershwin plays 
his own Rhapsody in 
Blue in hi fi! Other 


vintage piano rolls 


price 


Name__ 


1. Melachrino plays 
Autumn Leaves, Siar 
Dust, While We're 


Young, Estrellita. 


5. All-time classical 
best-seller by most 
talked-about pianist 
of the generation. 


10. Lanza sings 12 
Italian classics. 
Funiculi’ Funicula’, 

ia, more. 


HUGO. 
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GOES 
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19. Lush, rhythmic, 
exotic instrumen- 
tals. Valencia, Gra- 


nada, Delicado. 


33. Rich baritone of 
the Graham Crusade 
sings some most 


requested songs. 
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50. Tony Martin, 
Gogi Grant enhance 
the Academy Award 
winning film score. 


HENRY MANCIN 


2. Hottest album of 
year! All-star mod- 
ern “‘mood”’ jazz 


from NBC-TV series. 
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7. Breath-taking new 
recording of hest- 
selling suite from 
dramatic TV score. 
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McKINLEY 


11. Miller-styled 
modern repertoire. 
Ray McKinley. Bird- 
land, 11 others, 


20. His 12 biggest 
hits, newly remade. 
Green Eyes, Linda 
Mujer, Adios, etc. 
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34. Fantastic sound, 
realistic atmosphere, 
familiar songs, virile 
singing. Different! 


IN HI-FI 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
BOSTON POPS 


54. 15 varied strut- 
ters. 76 Trombones, 
Semper Fidelis, Col- 
onel Bogey, others. 
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3. Blues types, 
chythm backing. 
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Her So, 11 others. 
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of Kern-Hammer- 
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Grant, Howard Keel. 


12. New remakes of 
their biggest hits. 
Jalousie, Skaters 
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21. Compote of Latin 
rhythms, cha chas, 
jazz. Lullaby of Bird- 
land, 10 more. 


35. My Man, Young 
and Foolish, They 
Say It's Wonderful, 
Yesterdays, 8 more. 


86. 16 magnificent 
spirituals: Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot; 
Dry Bones, others 
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billed at the manufacturer's nationally advertised 
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stereo versions $4.98, at times $5.98. (A small postage 
and handling charge is added to all prices.) There 
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any time after buying six albums from the Club (in 
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4. Origina! sound- 
track recording from 
Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein film hit. 


9. Operetta film 
stars remake their 
12 biggest hits. In- 
dian Call, ete. 


13. His latest and 
most danceable set 
yet. Ballads, lindys, 
waltzes, Latin, etc. 
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22. New Broadway 
star, top tunes fror 
top musicals, Flowe. 
Drum Song, etc. 


36. 
songs. Whither 
Goest, Scarlet 
bons, Only One. 
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New design! 


New distinction 

in the worlds finest 
all-transistor pocket radio — 
Zeniths new Royal 500E! 


e Up to 300% more sensitivity from Zenith’s spe- 
cially designed circuit! 

e New inverted cone speaker for richer, fuller tone. 
e Vernier pin-point tuning; built-in Wavemagnet® 
antenna. 

e Elegantly styled, nonbreakable case in maroon, 
ebony color or two-tone off white and Brick Red, the 
Royal 500E $75.00*. Attachment for private listen- 
ing, optional at extra cost. Other Zenith quality 
pocket radios from $39.95.* 


. ZENITH RADIO 
rm i CORPORATION, 
y, | | The quality goes in CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
i The Royalty of television 
} ~ > ~ stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho 
south be] i . the n a me 2 JES on nographs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years 
f 


of leadership in radionics exclusively 
*Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Prices 
and specifications subject to change without notice 
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The Cover 
Diane Cilento, who was born in 
Australia and who has done most of 
her acting in London’s West End, 
has returned to Broadway as one of 
the seven stars of the revival of 
Heartbreak House. Another of the lead- 
ing players, Maurice Evans, has 
written in this issue of the production 
and of his association with Shaw, as 
actor-manager (see “Some Reminiscences 
of Shaw’). Cover photograph 
by Milton H. Greene 
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33 Sunrise at Campobello by Dore Schary 
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Drawing by Joseph Papin 
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Some Reminiscences of Shaw by Maurice Evans 
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“BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR!” 
6 “TONY” AWARDS 


co-starring 


RICHARD KILEY 


Evgs. Divans (ist 9 rows) $9.20; Orch. $8.60; 
Mezz. $6.90, 6.00; Baic. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 2.90 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.; Divans (Ist 9 rows) $5.00; 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Baic. $2.90, 2.50 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
specify at least 3 alternate dates 


46th ST. THEATRE, 226 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


A MAIORITY 
°F ONE™ 


A Comedy by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 


9I-N.Y.Drama 
Critics’ Award 


a raisin in the sun 


A new play by LORRAINE HANSBERRY 
starring CLAUDIA McNEIL 
OSSIE DAVIS * RUBY DEE 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED: Evgs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 
4.80, 4.05, 3.60; 2nd Balc. $2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.60, 4.05, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 
$2.30. Tax incl. Enclose stamped, self addressed env. 


BELASCO THEATRE, 111 W. 44 St., N.Y. C. 
(SATO NE A TTS TIT! 
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pest MU s 
Vane or reaTuRy V" ATKINSON Time, 

EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE: CHARLES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair [hoy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 





WORLD THEATRE ARTS CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 

Many new entries have come to Broadway 
(they are listed farther along) but there also 
are many hoidovers that still display abundant 
life. They include: 

Destry Rides Again, a musical agaptation of 
the western novel by Max Brand about a 
deputy sheriff who is bashful with girls and 
guns, a dance-hall hostess with a heart of 
gold beneath a brassy exterior, and the villain 
who is her boss. The roles are yaves, in the 
order named, by Andy Griffith, Dolores yon and 
Art Lund. Music by Harold Rome, book by 
Leonard Gershe, and direction and chossonraphy 
by Michael Kidd (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
oseph Fields, and lyrics by, Mr. Hammerstein. 
‘he cast includes Miyoshi pee, paainn Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

Yy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur ewe, music 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, and 
choreography and direction by Jerome Robbins. 
With Ethel Merman as a mother hell-bent on 
seeing her daughters’ names in lights, Sandra 
Church as young Gypsy, and Jack Klugman as 
their_manager (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn 
(Gertrude Berg) who finds, during a visit to 
Japan, that love surmounts all, including middle 
age, foreign customs and protocol. Cedric Hard- 
wicke also is starred, as the Japanese gentleman 
who takes a shine to her (Barrymore, 243 W. 
47th St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose main characters are a college pro- 
fessor (Charles Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) and a brash girl from 
Sweden (Julie Newmar) who wants to have 
a child by the professor, for scientific reasons 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Much Ado About Nothing, a revival of the 
Shakespearean comedy with John Gielgud, Mar- 
aret Leighton an Micheal MacLiammoir. 
sielgud directed and also is making what he 
says is his final appearance as Benedick (Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.). 

The Music Man, the long-run musical about 
a con man and a right-minded librarian. The 
setting is Iowa in 1912, and the cast includes 
Robert Preston, Paul Ford and Arlyne Frank. 
Meredith Willson wrote the music and lyrics, 
and, with Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the 
book (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). ; 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Shaw's Py ion is the source of 
this musical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, score by Frederick Loewe. Edward 
Mulhare and Pamela Charles currently are Hig- 
gins and Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a drawing-room 
comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner about an international playboy who 
complicates the lives of his ex-wife and daugh- 
ter. Miss Skinner, Cyril Ritchard (who directed) 
and Walter Abel head the cast. Scheduled to 
close Nov. 28 and then tour (Music Box, 239 
W. 45th St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that abounds in pantomine and sight 
gags. With Robert — and other members of 
the original company © the Paris and London 
runs (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family 
in Chicago and their struggle to improve their 
lot. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis and 

y Dee (Belasco, 111 . 4th St.). 

Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, 
music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 
Fields. The action centers around a waxworks 
apprentice (Miss Verdon) and a mysterious 
strangler. Fosse is the director-choreogra- 
yher, and Richard Kiley the male lead (46th St. 

Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). a 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen an 
her young gigolo, has a —— oy of Deep 
South politics. The cast, directed by Elia Kazan, 
includes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page an 


Sidney Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 . 45th 


AP 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about a 
Hong Kong prostitute and a Canadian_artist 
who wants to rescue her from her trade. France 
Nuyen and William Shatner have leading roles 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


Recent scheduled openings include: 

At the Drop of a Hat, a two-man concert 
variety show with Michael Flanders and Donald 
Swann, who performed the same roles with 
great success in London. The first attraction in 


Alex Cohen's series known as “Nine O'Clock 
Theatre’ (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

» an adaptation by Anita Loos from two 
Colette novels, Chéri and The End of Chéri 
about a Parisian courtesan (Kim Stanley) and 
her seventeen-year-old lover, played by Horst 
Buchholz. The production was directed by 
Robert Lewis I annem 217 W. 45th St.). 

Flowering —! Robert Bolt’s London suc- 
cess about a weakling insurance clerk who is 
full of pretense an ineffectual dreams of 
owning a small farm. Wendy Hiller and Eric 
seyuene head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 
t.). 

The Gang’s All Here, a play by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee ion a President 
of the United States in the early 1920’s and 
the machinations of his political pals. Melvyn 
Douglas, Howard Smith, E. G. arshall and 
Paul McGrath head a cast directed by George 
Roy Hill (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th St.). 

The Girls Against the Boys, a revue revolving 
around the never-ending war between the sexes. 
Sketches and lyrics by Arnold B. Horwitt; music 
by Richard Lewine, with additional songs by 
Albert Hague. With Bert hr and Nancy 
Walker (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Golden Fleecing, a comedy by Lorenzo Sem- 
ple, Jr. about two naval officers and an elec- 
tronics expert who set out to break the bank 
at an Italian casino with the aid of an electronic 
computer. With Tom Poston and Constance Ford 
(Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.). 

The Great God Brown, a revival of O’Neill’s 
lay, directed by Stuart Vaughan, with Fritz 

eaver, Gerry Jedd and Nan Martin in the 
cast. The first production of the Phoenix to 

nm uptown, and scheduled for a limited run 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

Happy Town, a musical about what happens 
in a smal! Texas town, in the midst of a cen- 
tennial celebration, when it is discovered that 
none of the residents can boast of being a 
millionaire. Book and lyrics by Harry Haldane, 
score by Gordon Duffy. With Bift McGuire 
(54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54th St.). 

Heartbreak House, a revival of Shaw’s play, 
set during World War I and dealing with the 
problems and failures of twentieth century civ- 
ilization, as seen through a representative group 
of characters. The cast, directed by Harold 
Clurman, includes Maurice Evans, Sam Levene, 
Diane Cilento, Pamela Brown, Diana Wynyard. 
Alan Webb and Dennis Price (Billy Rose ea- 
tre—formerly the National—208 W. 4ist St.). 

The Miracle Worker, a play by William 
Gibson that deals with the early education of 
Helen Keller by her tutor, Annie Sullivan. 
Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Torin Thatcher 
and Patty Duke head the cast directed by Arthur 
Penn (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.). 

Moonbirds, a comedy by Marcel Aymé, adapt- 
ed by John Pauker, about a young school offi- 
cial who discovers that he has the gift of 
changing people into birds. Wally Cox has the 
leading role; William Gaskill directed (Cort, 
138 W. 48th St.) 

Take Me Along, a musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s domestic comedy Ah, Wilderness! for 
which Joseph Stein and Robert Russell con- 
tributed the book, and Robert Merrill the 
score and lyrics. With Jackie Gleason, Walter 
Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie, and Robert Morse (Shu- 
bert, 225 W. 44th St.). 

The Warm Peninsula, a play by Joe Master- 
off about a young girl who encounters romance 
while on a vacation in Miami. Julie Harris, June 
Havoc and Farley Granger head a cast directed 
eee Enters (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th 
t.). 


OPENINGS 
The Highest Tree (Nov. 4)—a play, about 


two days in an atomic physicist’s life, by Dore 
Schary, who also is the director and _ copro- 
ducer (with the Theatre Guild), and who dis- 
cusses his play elsewhere in this issue. Kenneth 
MacKenna, Diana Douglas, William Prince and 
Natalie Schafer are in the cast (Longacre, 220 
W.. 48th St.). 

The Tenth Man (Nov. 5)—a play by Paddy 
Chayefsky about a young girl whe is possessed 
of a dybbuk, or migrant soul, that must be 
exorcised by means of an ancient ritual. Tyrone 
Guthrie directed a cast that includes Donald 
Harron, Jack Pearl, ore Ben-Ami and Risa 
Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 

The Sound of Music (Nov. 12)—a musical 
based on the Trapp family that has been pre- 
pared by the team of Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II (music and lyrics), and 
another famous pair, Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse (book). Mary Martin returns to 
Broadway in a cast that includes Kurt Kasznar, 
Theodore Bikel and Patricia Neway (Lunt- 
Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.). 

Only in America (Nov. i) dramatization 
by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee of 
ais Golden's best-selling book. Directed by 
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uulin, the cast includes Nehemiab 
Strudwick and Enid Markey 

(Cort, . 48th St.). 

Fiorello! (Nov. 23)—a musical about LaGuar- 
dia, New York’s popular mayor, that covers 
his life from 1914, when he was a young lawyer, 

of his Book 


o the time e 
G fewer oe 
erry lyrics 
Tons Bosley, Ellen Hanley : 
are prominent in a cast rect 
bott (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St. 

A Loss of Roses (Nov. 26)—a play by William 
Inge about the complications that arise when a 
eg - old boy falls in love with an older 
woman. Shirley Booth heads the cast directed 
by Daniel Mann (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 
_ Scheduled to continue in the little playhouses 
(their average seating capacity is 290, though 
a few, like the Phoenix, are larger) are the 
following : 

The Boy Friend, a revival of the London 
musical hit, directed by Gus Schirmer, Jr., now 
= - second year (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 

2. 
An Enemy of the People, Arthur Miller's 
adaptation of Ibsen’s drama, which is holding 
forth in its tenth month (Actors Playhouse, 
100 Seventh Ave. S). 

Leave It to Jane, a revival of the 1917 musical 
comedy with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics by 
P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome Kern 
oa Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 

‘se 
_ Many Loves by William Carlos Williams, three 
interrelated short works dealing with various 
aspects of love, alternating with Connection 
by Jack Gelber, which is concerned with life 
among beatnik drug addicts (Living Theatre, 
530 Sixth Ave.). 

_Once U a Mattress, a musical, directed by 
George Abbott, based on the fairy tale of the 
princess who was so sensitive she couldn’t 
sleep if as much as a pea was in her bed. Book 
by Dean Fuller, Marshall Barer and Jay Thomp- 
son, lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary 
Rodgers (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.). 

Our Town, a revival of Thornton Wilder’s 
classic commentary on life in Grover’s Corners, 
New Hampshire, directed by José Quintero 
(Circle in the Square, 159 Bleeker St.). 

_The Three Sisters, a revival of Chekhov’s play 
directed by David Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 
83 E. 4th St.). 

Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, celebrating its fifth year (Thea- 
tre de Lys, 131 Christopher St.). 

Also scheduled to continue are: The Con- 
federates, adapted by Vina Delmar from her 
novel Beloved (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59th 
St.); a revival of John Patrick’s The Hasty 
Heart (Orpheum, Second Ave. and 8th St.) ; 
a revival of the musical Lend an Ear, with 
sketches, music and lyrics by Charles Gaynor 
(Renata, 144 Bleecker St.); Vincent, a play by 
Francis Gallagher, based on several incidents 
in the life of Vincent van Gogh (Cricket, 162 
Second Ave.); and The Power of Darkness, 
adapted by Barbara Handmann from Tolstoy’s 
classic (York, 64th St. and First Ave.). 

_ Recent scheduled nin include: All the 
King’s Men, Robert Penn ‘Warren's adaptation 
of his novel about a man reminiscent of the 
late Huey Long (East 74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 
74th St.); a revival of John Steinbeck’s Burnin 
Bright (Theatre East, 211 E. 60th St.); J. ve 
Synge’s Deirdre the Sorrows (Gate, 162 
Second Ave.); The Egoists, a dramatization of 
Francois Mauriac’s Les Mal Aimes by Ursule 
Molinaro, directed = Dennis Gurney (Black- 
friars’ Guild, 316 W. 57th St.); Mis-Guided 
Tour, a revue written and directed by James 
Reid Allen (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St.); a _re- 
vival of Tennessee Williams’ heus Descendin, 
(Gramercy Arts, 138 E. 27th St.); a revival ol 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance 
by the Irish Players (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.) ; 
U.S.A., an adaptation of John Dos Passos 
trilogy by the author and Paul Shyre (Martin- 
ique, 32nd St. and Broadway; and e Villa of 

adame Vidac, a comed by Franz Spencer 
(Carnegie Playhouse, 57th St. and Seventh Ave.) 

nings scheduled for this month include the 
world premiére of Dinny and the Witches by 
William Gibson, a fantasy about a jazz trumpe- 
ter (Theatre e, a new playhouse, 1 Sheridan 
Sq.) ; The Emperor of Haiti by Langston Hughes 
rpheum, Second Ave. and 8th St.); Madrigal 

War by John Wulp (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth 
Ave.); and No Trifling with by, Alfred 
de Musset, translated Raoul Pellissier (St. 
Mark’s, 133 Second Ave.). 


TRYOUTS 
(Particulars of a tion are given only 


produc 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) 


Fiorello!—Philadelphia, through Nov. 14 (Er- 


langer). 

Five Fin Exercise—a domestic drama by 
Peter Shaffer, about a suburban English fam- 
ily which was produced in London t season 
with great success. The cast of five includes 
four members of the London company, along 
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with Jessica Tandy. John Gielgud, who directed 
the see End a of “is En lish work, 
also has staged it for this country. Wilmington, 
Nov. 11-14 (Playhouse); Washington, Nov. 16- 
28 (National). catia te ack, 
iii a Ry aw punish- 
es 

a beautiful 
girl. 
the leading roles. Detroit, am N 
(Shubert) ; Cleveland, Nov. oo f anna) 
timore, Nov. 23--28 (Ford’s) ; adel phi. 
weeks beginning Nov. 30 (Walnut > 

A Loss of Tesco Washington, through Nov. 
14 (National); New Haven, Nov. 16-21 (Shu- 
bert). 

The Midnight Sun—a play by Joseph Hayes 
about a young man who returns to his family 
in the Midwest to re-establish a sense of secur- 
ity and meaning to his life. With Janet Gaynor, 
Steve Hill and Cameron Prud’homme. New 
Haven, Nov. 4-7 (Shubert); Philadelphia, Nov. 
10-14 (Locust). 

Only in America—Philadelphia, through Nov. 
14 (Forrest). 

The Pink Jungle—a comedy by Leslie Stevens 
about the cosmetic world, with music and lyrics 
by Vernon Duke. Ginger Rogers and Agnes 
Moorehead are in the cast directed by — 
Anthony. San Francisco throsge Nov. (Al- 
cazar); Detroit, Nov. 13-28 ( ubert); Boston, 
two weeks beginning Nov. 30 (Shubert). 

Saratoga—a musical based on Edna Ferber’s 
novel Saratoga Trunk. Morton DaCosta, who 
directed, also wrote the book; Harold Arlen, the 
score, and Johnny Mercer, the lyrics. Carol 
Lawrence and Howard Keel head the cast. Phil- 
adelphia, through Nov. 28 (Shubert). 

Silent Night, ly Night—a play by Robert 
Anderson dealing with the Christmas Eve en- 
counter of a woman, who is visiting her son 
at a prep school, and a lonely man. e action 
takes place in a New England inn. Barbara Bel 
Geddes and Henry Fonda are the principal 
players in a company directed by Peter Glen- 
ville. New Haven, Nov. 11-14 (Shubert); Bos- 
ton, Nov. 16-28 (Colonial). 

The Sound of Music—Boston, through Nov 7 
(Shubert). 


Time’s Fool—an adaptation by Lucienne Hill, 
of Anouilh’s comedy T’Hurluberlu, about a re- 
tired, embittered general who resents the way 
things are going in France and who tries_to 
concoct a plot to reform the country. Rex 
Harrison returns to the American stage in this 
one. Others in the cast, directed by Peter 
Brook, include Roddy McDowall, Arthur Treach- 
er and Margot Anders. Philadelphia, Nov. 12- 
28 (Walnut). 


TOURING SHOWS 


ALBUQUERQUE—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
Nov. 3 (Civic Auditorium). 

AMES (Ia.)—The Realm of a Critic with Julie 
Haydon, Nov. 13 (University of Iowa Theatre). 

ASHVILLE—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 20 (City 
Auditorium). 

ATLANTA—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Nov. 23-26 (Tower). 

AUSTIN (Tex.)—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 12 (Muni- 


cipal). 

BERKELEY—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Nov. 9, 10 (Berkeley High Schoo! Auditorium). 

BIRMINGHAM—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 27, (Tem- 


le). 

BOSTON—J.B. with Basil Rathbone, Nov. 2-14 
(Colonial) . : : 

BUFFALO—Look Homeward, Angel with Mi- 
riam Hopkins and John Drew Barrymore, 
Nov. 4 (Lafayette). 

BURLINGTON (Vt.)—Look Homeward, Angel 
with Miriam Hopkins and John Drew Barry- 
more, Nov. (Memorial Auditorium). 

CAMBRIDGE—Mark Twain Tonight! with Hal 
Holbrook, Nov. 13, 15. 

CARMEL—Roberto_ Iglesias Ballet Espagnol. 
Nov. 11 (Sunset School Auditorium). } 
CEDAR FALLS—Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Nov. 3 (1.S.T.C. 

Auditorium). 


CHARLOTTE with foun Dark at 


ov. 
; Bal- 
a, two 


the T 

of the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 11, 1 
(Ovens Auditorium); Odd Man In with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Nov. 29, 30 

(Ovens Auditorium). i 

CHICAGO—The Music Man with Forrest 
Tucker (Shubert); West Side Story with 
I (Erlanger); The Gazebo with 
and Jan Sterling (Blackstone) ; 
A Lovely Light with Dorothy Stickney, Nov. 
4 (Chicago Historical Theatre); Mary Stuart 
with Eva LeGallienne and Signe Hasso, Nov. 
10-22 (Civic Theatre); A Mighty Man Is He 
with Nancy Kelly, beginning Nov. 30 (Black- 


stone). 

CINCINNATTI—A Lighe with Dorothy 
Stickney, Nov. 10; an In with Ann 
— ret Scott McKay, a L Shu- 

rt); Man e ancy 
Kelly’ Nov. 2428 (Shubert). 

CLEVELAND—Look Homeward, Angel with 
Miriam Hopkins and John Drew 
Nov. 24-28 (Hanna). 

COLORADO SPRINGS—Roberto Iglesias Bal- 


COLUMBUS (Ga.)—Odd Man 


DAVEN 





tet Bepaguvi, Nuv. 2 (Colorade Springs Migh 
School Auditorium). 
In with Ann 


n and Scott McKay, Nov. 11 (Ri ). 


Sherida 
COLUMBUS (O.)—Shakespeare Festival Play- 


ers, Nov. 4 (Mershohn Auditorium); A 
Mighty Man is He with Nancy Kelly, Nov. 


CULVER | Jad.) —Shaheopeare Festival Players, 
- ‘ Theatre). 
DALLAS—Twe for the aoe with Wal March 


and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 14, 15 (Downtown 
Municipal Auditorium). 

PORT_Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 
(RKO Orpheum). 


DECA1UR—Shakespeare Festival Players, Nov. 


13 (University Auditorium). 


DELAWARE (O.)—Shakespeare Festival Players, 


Nov. 3 (University Hall). 


DENVER—A Mighty Man Is He with Nancy 


Kelly, Nov. 5, 7 (Auditorium); Dear Liar 
with Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne, 
Nov. 12-14 (Auditorium). 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 





KERR, Her. Trib. 


NEW YORK—Majestic Theatre 


Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 


CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. thru Thurs.—$5.50, 4.95, 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri. 
& Sat. Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2.50. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 2.75, 2.20. List alternate dates. 





FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATRICIA NEAL-TORIN THATCHER 


Wlirnelo Dorey, 


A new piay by WILLIAM GIBSON 
iawes Trt eT Tt 


CONGDON ~ COMEGYS * PAULSON * RICHARDS 
woe PATTY DUKE 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


Scenery ond lighting by GEORGE JENKINS 
Costumes by RUTH MORLEY 


Eves., Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 
3.45; Bale. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.60; Balc. $3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.80, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Balc. 
$2.30, 1.75. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope. 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 w. 48th St., N.Y.C. 





the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- ( 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


v HOWER 
go), DRUM ¢ 
<<” SONG 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 


ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B'y. Mats. Wed. & Sat 





ae MUILNES —Sunrisc tr with 
Ralph Bellamy, Nov. 24 (KR meee i 
Two for the Seesaw with Hal March and 
Nov. 26 (KRNT Theatre). 


The Dark the T of 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, , As 21 (Duke 
Ae Auditorium ) 

EAST LANSING (Mich.)- 
Eva LeGallienne and dene’ 
(Michigan State University) 

EL PA Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Nov. 4 

EMPORIA—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Nov. 10 (State Teachers 
College Auditorium). 

EVANSVILLE (Ind.)—-The Dark at the Top 

the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 
(Memorial Coliseum) 

GRAND RAPIDS—Look Homeward, Angel with 
—, x kins and John Drew Barrymore, 
Nov. (Regent). 

GREENSBORO. id Man In with Ann Sheri- 
=) and Scott McKay, Nov. 13, 14 (Memor- 
ial). 

GREENVILLE (S.C.)—The Dark at the Tee 
of the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 
(Memorial) 

HARLINGEN (Tex.)—-Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 11 
(Harlingen Auditorium). 

HARTFORD—Mark Twain Tonight! with Hal 
Holbrook, Nov. 9. 

HOLLYWOOD—Mark Twain Tonk with 
Hal Holbrook, Nov. 30-Dec. 5 en 
Hartford). 

HOUSTON—Mary Stuart with Eva LeGallienne 
and Signe Hasso, Nov. 6, 7. 

HUNTINGTON (W.Va.)—Look Homeward, 
Angel with Miriam Hopkins and John Drew 
Barrymore, Nov. 23 

INDIANAPOLIS -—My Fair Lady with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Nov. 2-7 (Murat) ; 
Shakespeare Festival Players, Nov. 11 (Indi- 
ana State University); Look Homeward, An- 

1 with Miriam Hopkins and John Drew 
arrymore, Nov. 19 (Indiana) 

KANSAS CITY (Kan.)—Dear Liar with Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Nov. 6 
(Music Hall). 

KANSAS CITY (Mo.)—Sunrise at Campobello 
with Ralph Bellamy Nov. 5-7 (Missouri) 
The Visit with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Nov. 9-1! (Music Hall) 

KNOXVILLE—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 9 (Alumni 
Auditorium). 

LAFAYETTE—Shakespeare Festival Players, 


Stuart wie 
asso, Nov. 


EVENING [i 
WITH | 


Edward ©. Elliou Hall of Music) 

LAWRENC (Kans.)—Dear Liar wih Katha- 
rine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Nov. 9 (Uni- 
versity Theatre). 

a Ye for the somes. with Hal March 
and Sheila 23 (Stuart). 
LORETTO (Pa. =r, ‘Twain Tonight ! with 

Hal Holbrook 

LOS ANGELES—The Visit with Alfred Lunt 
and oe Fontanne, beginning Nov. 17 (Bilt- 
more 

LOUISVILLE—My Fair Lady with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Nov. 9-14 (Auditorium) 

LUBBOCK—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Nov. | 
(Lubbock Auditorium). 

MEMPHIS—A Lovely Light with Dorothy 
Stickney, Nov. 6; My Fair Lady with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Nov. 16-21 (Audi- 
torium); The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Nov. 30-Dec. 2 (Ellis 
Auditorium) . 

a yw Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel 

14 (Riverside). 

MONTGOMERY —Odd Man In with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Nov. 9 (Lanier High 
School). 

MONTREAL—Polish State Folk Ballet, Nov 
24, 25 (The Forum). 

MUNCIE—Shakespeare Festival Players, Nov 
10 (Assembly Hall). 

NEW ORLEANS—Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal Holbrook and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 4-7 
(Municipal). 

NEW PALTZ (N.Y.)—Mark Twain Tonight! 
with Hal Holbrook, Nov. 11-12. 

NEW YORK CITY—Polish State Folk Ballet 
Nov. 3-22 (City Center). 

NORFOLK—The Dark at the Ti of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Nov. 16-18 (Cen- 
ter). 

OMAHA—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Nov. 5 (Music Hall); Two 
= the Seesaw with Hal March and Sheila 

pelan, Nov. 20, 21 (Music Hall). 

OAR’ 1 PARK (Iil.)—A Lovely Light with Doro- 
thy Stickney Nov. 2 (Oak Park-River Forest 
High School). 

IA—The Dark at os Top of the Stairs 
oan Blondell, Nov. 2 $ (Shrine Mosque ) 

PHILA ELPHIA—Odd Man +4 with Ann Sher- 
idan and Scott McKay, Nov. 23-28 (Locust). 

PHOENIX—Mary Stuart with Eva LeGallienne 
and Signe Hasso, Nov. 2 (Paramount). 

PITTSBURGH- Shakespeare Festival Players, 
Nov. 2 (Foster Memorial Hall); Odd Man In 
with Ann reer" and Scott McKay, Nov 
2-7 (Nixon); Homeward, Angel with 


Miriam Ho Re and John Drew _ 
Nov. 9-14 (Nixon). 


PLATTSVILLE (Wis.)- —Shakespeare Festival 





30 hit selections by two of the most brilliant 

creators in the American musical theater. GIGI, 

MY FAIR LADY, PAINT YOUR WAGON and BRIGADOON 

make up this gala musical treat. This two-record album, 

a brand new Deluxe Special Edition, stars Robert Merrill, 
Jan Peerce, Jane Powell and Phil Harris, with 

Johnny Green conducting the full RCA Victor Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorale. Enjoy it in Living Stereo 


@ RCA 


or on regular L.P. ... soon! 


‘VICTO JR OR® 


Nev. 14 (Main Auditurium 
PRINCE ETON Mark Twain Tonight! ‘vith Mal 


Nov. 7. 

RICHMOND (Va. } The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs with Joan Blondel Noe is 
WRVA Theatre). 

R ANOS E—7ue Dark the 

ith Joan Blondell, a 19 Rmen 

ROCHESTER woe Y.)—Polish State Folk Baller, 

28 (WwW emoria!) . 

ST. *LOUIS—Inbal, Dance Theatre of apreet. 
Nov. 11 (Kiel Auditorium) ; A Mighty Man Is 
He with Nancy Kelly, Nov. 9-14 (American) 

ST. PAUL—Two for the Seesaw with Hal March 
and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 27, 28 (Municipal) 

SALINA (Kans. —The Realm of a Critic with 
Julie Haydon, Nov. 11 (University Theatre) 

SALT LAKE C ITY—A Aas ari Man Is He with 
Nancy neey. Nov. 3 ger al Roberto 
Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, Nov. ingsbury 
Hall); The Visit with fee AB, and Lynn 
enteene. Nov. 12-14 itol). 

SAN ANTONIO—Two foe ~- —-— with Hal 
—- and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 9, 10 (Muni- 

SAN ‘DIEGO- ~Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Nov 
7 (Russ Auditorium). 

SAN by ISCO—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Es- 
Dance’ Nov. 7 (War Memorial); Takarazuka 
ance =a. Nov. 9-15 (War Memorial) ; 

aes Sar with Ral Bellamy, 
besinniag N (Curran). ark Twain 
Tonight ! with’ tat Holbrook, Nov. 23-29 
(Curran) 

SAN JOSE—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol 
Nov. 12 (Civic Auditorium). 

SARANAC LAKE (N.Y.)—Mark Twain To- 
night! with Hal Holbrook, Nov. 4 (Saranac 
Lake High School Auditorium). 

SAVANNAH—Odd Man In with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Nov. 12 (Municipal). 

SHREVEPORT—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 2, 
(Strand); My Fair Lady with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Nov. 23-29 (Auditorium) 

SIOUX CITY—Dear Liar with Katharine Cor- 
nell and Brian Aherne, Nov. 4 (Orpheum) ; 
Two for the Seesaw with Hal March and 
Sheila Copelan, Nov. 24 (Orpheum). 

SOUTH BEND—The ore *, Se Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blonde 45. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass. rata Twain Toni 
with Hal Holbrook, Nov. 2 (Technical a 
School Auditorium). 

SYRACUSE—Look Homeward, Angel with Mi- 
riam " kins and John Drew Barrymore, 
Nov. 3 KO Keith's). 

TALLAHASSEE Odd Man In with Ann Sher- 
idan and Scott McKay, Nov. 10 (Westcott 
Auditorium). 

TOLEDO—A Mighty Man Is He with Nancy 

Kelly, Nov. 16, 17 (Rivoli). 

TOPEKA- Two for the Seesaw with Hal March 
and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 19 (High School) 

TORONTO—Look Homeward Auge? with 
Miriam Hopkins and John Drew arrymore, 
Nov. 5-7 (Royal Alexandra); Polish State 
Folk Ballet, Nov. 26, 27 (Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens). 

TUCSON—Mary Stuart with Eva LeGallienne 
and Signe Hasso, Nov. 3 (University of Ari- 
zona); Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Nov. 5 
(University Auditorium). 

UNIVERSITY PARK (Pa.)—Mark Twain To- 
night! with Hal Holbrook, Nov. 17. 

URBANA (Ill.)—Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel 
Nov. 12 (University of Illinois Auditorium) 

WASHINGTON (D.C.)—Mark Twain Tonight! 
with Hal Holbrook, Nov. 6 (Lissner Audi- 
torium). 

WATERLOO (lIa.)—Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 25 
(Paramount). 

WICHITA—Two for the Seesaw with Hal March 
and Sheila Copelan, Nov. 17, 18 (Miller). 
WINNETKA (Ill.)—Shakespeare Festival Play- 
ers, Nov. 6 (North Shore Country Day 

School). 

WORCESTER (Mass.)—A Lovely Light with 

Dorothy Stickney, Nov. 13 (Atwood Hall) 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


“re. for the January calendar must be 
received Nov. 12) 


ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—University Theatre 
Precious Stream, Nov. 10-14. 


CALIFORNIA 

LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
house. Cloud 7, Nov. 13, 14, 19-21, 26-28. 

OAKLAND—Lendon Circle Players. New Girl 
in Town, through Nov. 

PALO ALTO—Comedia. Where’s Charley? and 
9 on a Hot Tin Roof in repertory, through 
Nov. 

PASADENA—Town Hall Theatre. Seven Nuns 
-% Las very and A Dear Little Wife, begin- 


g Nov 
SACKAMENTO— Sacramento Civic _—_. 


dthrouat N beginning nad AJ%. ~_~ 


Lady 


Nov. 21; 
of Te mn Francisco Children’s 
r ee ie ae Princess 


sie JOSE—San Jose State te College. Inherit the 
Wind, Nov. 13, 14, 18-21. 
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SANTA BARBARA—Santa Barbara Repertory 

Theatre. The Enchanted, beginning Nov. 19. 

STANFORD—Stanford Players. Moon Be- 

tieged (premiére), Nov. 4-7; I Knoek at the 
, beginning Nov. 28. 


FLORIDA 
on. GABLES—Actors’ Studio, M eee 


The Dancers, 4. 
ST. PETERSBURG st. ¥ Petertbure Little Thes- 
¥ The Diary of rank, through Nov 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Lyric Opera: Jenufa, Nov. 2, 6; 
‘ Mashed UE) a, Hew. 
9, : ing t Nov 
La Gleconda, Nov Thais, ‘Nov. 23, 
25, 27. dl. Panuts, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity : The Birds, Nov. 12-14. Goodman 
Memorial Theatre: The Merchant «, Venice 
with Morris Carnovsky, through Nov. 
eo oo Seer bs a The Happi- 


EVANSTON — , 8 th RY University. End- 
ame, Nov. 1, 6-8; Caesar and ra, 


Nov. 20 . 
ROCK ISLAND—Augustana College. Our Town, 
Nov. 12-14. 


INDIANA 
GARY: ~Gary Players. The Devil’s Disciple, Nov 


RIC SHMOND— Richmond Civic Theatre. Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?, Nov. 3-7 


MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players. The Potting 
Shed, Nov. 12-14, 19-21. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Nov. 15, 


14, 19-21. 
MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL—Theatre Saint Paul. The Cocktail 
Party, Nov. 1, 6-8, 13-15. 

NEW JERSEY 
ORADELL—Bergen County Playhouse. Our 
Town, Thurs., Fri. and Sat. through Nov. 

_ Ew. YORK 
BROOKLYN— Island valvessity. The Lit- 

tle Foxes, Nov. a 14, 20, 21. 
SUFFERN—-Antrim Players. Rain, Nov. 28. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL—Carolina Playmakers. A Little 

to the Left, Nov. 18-22. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MINOT—Campus Players, State Teachers Col- 
lege. Our Town, Nov. 7, 9, 10. 
OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Karamu Theatre. Maria Golovin, 
through Nov. 28. 
COLUMBUS—Players Club. Come Back, Little 
Sheba, Nov. 13-21. 
LIMA—Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. Inherit 
the Wind, Nov. 13-15, 1. 
WILMINGTON— Wilmington College Theatre 
Julius Caesar, Nov. 21. 
OKLAHOMA 
T waee University of Tulsa. Fashion, Nov. 17- 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre. Speaking 
of Murder, through Nov 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LANGHORNE— ap Players. The Match- 


maker, Nov. 
TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE—New Theatre Nashville. Look 
Back in Anger, Nov. 414. 

TEXAS 

AUSTIN—University of Texas. Hecuba, Nov. 
13, 14, 16-21. 

DALLAS Margo Jones Theatre °59. Leave It 
to Me, through Nov. 15; The Deadly Game 
(premiére), beginning Nov. 17. 

HOU STON—Alley Theatre. Rashomon, Nov. 4- 


28. 
VIRGINIA 
FALLS CHURCH—Falls Church Community 
Theatre. The Pajama Game, through Nov. 14. 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
The Cherry 13. 


» Nov. 


WASHINGTON 

sv oe Light Opera Co. Carou- 
se 

SEATTLE University of Washington. Rowbont 
Nae wk Night of > . —_ frev, 38. 
enthouse Theatre: " inning Nov 
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Nov. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

The Junior Entertainment Committee of the 
Y.M. and Y.W.H.A., New York City, announces 
its eighth annual contest for plays ioe children. 
The author of the rm judged best will receive 
oy ‘oe prize of $300 <4 - pyeation, of S the play 
= EY. pan y unpublished man- 
uscripts will be Considered. The Sealine for 
receiving entries is December 1, bat) For fur- 
ther information, please write to Miss Helen 
Borchard Chairman, unior Entertainment Com- 
mittee, ¥.M. ond -W.H.A., 1395 Lexington 

Ave., New Yorks . New York 
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the magazine of the theatre 


OFFICE OF TRE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 


As you can see from Joseph Papin's sketch on the opposite 
page, the November openings promise to continue an already ex- 
citing fall season. For November, Theatre Arts presents a number 
of openines of its own. 


Highlighting this issue is Dore Schary's article about 
the origins of his new play "The Highest Tree", which he also 
directs and co-produces with the Theatre Guild. His theme, that 
one must climb the highest tree and not the nearest one, indicates 
that the play will be one of the provocative theatrical events of 
the year. This issue also includes the complete text of his suc- 
cessful "Sunrise at Campobello". 


This month, John S,. Wilson, noted record critic, begins 
his menthly column "Theatre on Discs". Each month he will review 
outstanding records of the theatre and its music. 


Another opening in this issue is "Theatre Arts Gallery". 
Every month Theatre Arts will invite a writer and a photographer 
to each interpret outstanding theatrical figures as they see them. 


This month Kim Stanley is portrayed by Gilbert Millstein and 
Alfredo Valente. 


The December issue will inaugurate regular coverage of the 


current international theatre season with "Theatre London" by Alan 
Brien, noted drama critic of "The Spectator". Major theatrical 
centers of the United States will also be highlighted. John 
Rosenfield will begin this series with "Theatre Dallas". 


December also introduces Joseph Carroll's regular reviews 
of books of the theatre and the Broadway scene. In addition, the 
December issue will contain the complete text of the current 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt success "The Visit". Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, stars of the New York Company, are currently touring the 
United States with the play. 


I look forward to your comments. You are our most im- 
portant critic. 


Peter Jf Ryan 
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The Highest Tree’ and 
how it grew 


One of the inevitable consequences of a first 
success for a creative person is facing up to the 
question: What next? Is the first success to form 
a pattern that he will attempt to duplicate (will 
he try to establish a readily recognizable style?) 
or will he continue to explore new means and 
areas of creative activity? 

My experience since I left Hollywood and the 
motion-picture industry almost three years ago 
to write Sunrise at Campobello leads me to won- 
der if part of the excitement of living for a crea- 
tive person isn’t this business of self-exploration. 
In writing Sunrise I moved into a field—the the- 
atre—with which I had had no active contact for 
two decades, and I complicated the risks that are 
implicit in such an adventure by writing a play 
with a political background about which many 
people felt very strongly. I was lucky and it 
worked out successfully. The following year I 
again applied myself to a new experience by di- 
recting Leonard Spigelgass’ play A Majority of 
One, and once more I came out okay. This fall 
I have been exploring once more, this time by 
directing a play of my own, The Highest Tree. 

Maybe, I’m pressing my luck. Maybe I can’t 
expect to have each new endeavor work out suc- 
cessfully. But it strikes me as a worth-while risk 
—having the experiences is of more importance 
than the fact that they have, so far, been suc- 
cesses—for the series of new challenges has made 
these last years the most creatively stimulating 
ones that I have known. 

As a matter of fact, these years include one 
effort that was not a success—my motion-picture 
production of Lonelyhearts. Ironically, that fail- 
ure occurred in a field with which I was thor- 
oughly familiar, a field in which I was not really 
exposing myself to anything new. I had wanted 
to do Nathanael West’s Miss Lonelyhearts because 
I felt that there was an implied story in the book 
that could be brought out in a motion picture. 
But apparently I was wrong. All the critics that 
I respect disagreed with me. I got my ears sound- 
ly boxed. It’s obvious now that I didn’t do right 
by it. I stumbled. I wasn’t aiming at a big box- 
office picture but I did feel, when we had finished, 
that we had made a deeply moving film. Instead 
it turned out to be merely gloomy. 

The failure of Lonelyhearts has not turned me 
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by Dore Schary 


away from motion pictures—I plan to put a film 
version of Sunrise at Campobello into production 
in March and I'd like to continue to do a movie 
once in a whiile—but the theatre now holds my 
main interest and I feel certain that it will con- 
tinue to do so. 

The theatre has an excitement and an urgency 
that I never found in motion pictures. A great 
part of the stimulation comes from the constant 
contact that you have with your effort in the the- 
atre. Motion pictures have rewards of their own 
and I know all about them, but this immediacy 
of contact is not one of them. Between the time 
a film is finished and finally reaches an audience, 
so much time has passed that the creative unbili- 
cal cord that tied you to it has been snapped. 
With a play, however, you are with it in the heat 
of creativity right up to that fateful moment when 
the curtain goes up. With that movement comes 
a stirring that cannot be matched. The anguish 
of a failure or the glow of success is a later factor 
with which you must contend, but that rising cur- 
tain never fails to set the blood racing. 

For a writer, there is no comparison between 
the two fields. The theatre has always been the 
writer’s domain and still is. In motion pictures 
the writer is, in most cases, just another hired 
hand, for this is primarily a director’s medium. 
The top creative people we think of in the early 
days of films are all directors—David Wark Grif- 
fith, Rex Ingram, Cecil B. de Mille, Eric Von Stro- 
heim. Later, as movies grew into a big industry, 
it became a producer’s industry, much as tele- 
vision is now, because the basic problems created 
when every studio was turning out sixty or sev- 
enty pictures a year to feed the ceaseless demands 
of the theatres were largely administrative. Now 
that there has been a diminution of filming and 
the industry has gone back to a slower rhythm, 
it is once again a director’s medium. George Ste- 
vens, William Wyler, Billy Wilder, John Ford, 
John Huston, Fred Zinnemann, George Seaton, 
Vincente Minnelli— these are the men who are 
acknowledged today. Films are identified by their 
names. But not by writers’ names. That is stil] 
reserved for the theatre. Moreover, in the theatre, 
a writer has certain inalienable rights by contract. 
Whether or not he exercises those prerogatives, 
the fact that he has them is the big difference 
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between the writer’s position in the theatre and 
his lot in television or motion pictures. 

If the theatre has so much to offer the writer. 
why, you may ask, have I also undertaken the 
direction of my play? 

Moss Hart, who has directed several of his own 
plays, provides the clue in his autobiography Act 
One. “The truest performance of a play,’’ Moss 
wrote, “is always given by the author at a first 
reading.” 

What he is saying, of course, is that the author 
knows his play better than anyone else. If he has 
the capacity to communicate with actors and the 
physical stamina to stand up under the rigors of 
the rehearsal period, I think an author should 
direct his own plays. In the case of Sunrise at 
Campobello I deliberately chose not to direct be- 
cause I had not been around the theatre for many 
years and I knew that as a writer I would have 
many concerns. I felt I would be better off con- 
centrating all my energies on conquering my nerv- 
ousness about the work I had to do. I think Vin- 
cent Donehue did a whale of a job directing my 
play—and, incidentally, he will also direct the 
movie version. 

But with The Highest Tree I was more certain 
of my bearings in the theatre. Moreover, it is a 
play in which I felt deeply involved, even more 
than a playwright might normally be expécted to 
be involved with his own creation, because it grew 
out of some ideas that are of great concern to me 
and, I think, to everyone living today. 

The thought that eventually led to the play 
began to develop only a few months after Sunrise 
at Campobello had opened in New York. At the 
moment I was not consciously searching for a 
theme for a play. I had been in New York to 
attend the Tony awards’ presentation, and on my 
way home to California I spent a good deal of 
time on the train thinking about this age of the 
atom and hydrogen bomb in which we live. Like 
all of us, I was puzzled and concerned. I was par- 


Dore Schary (right) will 
experience what he calls the 
unmatchable moment—when 
the first-night curtain rises 
early this month when his 
The Highest Tree is sched- 
uled to arrive on Broadway. 
Meanwhile he has been busy 
guiding rehearsals. The prin- 
cipals at left are Kenneth 
MacKenna and Diana Douglas. 


ticularly astounded by the conflicting newspaper 
stories I read. One, I remember, said that atomic 
war would be awful because forty million people 
would be killed in America. This was disputed by 
someone else who said only thirty-five million 
would be killed. There was another piece that pre- 
dicted that survivors of an atomic war could live 
under water in plastic tents, getting their food 
supply from plankton. And, of course, there were 
the forecasts of underground cities. 

With that running through my mind, I began 
to conceive an article, written as of the year 1996, 
in which a citizen describes the world of peace in 
which he lives. I sketched it out roughly and 
later, on a visit to New York, I spoke to Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, about 
doing it for his magazine. Cousins thought it was 
provocative, and when I went back to the Coast 
to make Lonelyhearts I began to form the article 
in my spare time. 

As I worked on it, the idea grew and took on 
broader and broader dimensions until it seemed 
to be much more than a magazine article. At the 
same time I began to have doubts about placing 
it in the future. Several months later, what was 
to have been an article about the future became 
a play of the present. All the science-fiction as- 
pects disappeared; in their place there developed 
a cavalcade of an American family from 1940 to 
the present. But as the play began to take form, 
there were more reconsiderations. Should I really 
begin back in 1940? That made a very fragmented 
play. Should I—and could I—tighten the time 
unity? The problems remained unanswered while 
I turned my attention to directing A Majority of 
One. Then last February, after A Majority of One 
had opened, I sat down in New York (by that 
time I had moved East from California) and 
really went to work on my play. 

Re-examining my preliminary activity, I 
changed my approach once more. I was still able 
to make use of much of my earlier work, how- 





ever, for by then I had created the necessary 
biographical sketches of all the people involved— 
who they were, where they had been, what they 
had done, and so forth. Finally it emerged as a 
play that takes place in two days. 

The title of my new play is taken from a Ger- 
man aphorism that I made up: “If you’re going 
to go tree-climbing—climb the highest tree.” The 
leading character is an atomic physicist, a wid- 
ower with one son who teaches genetics at North- 
western. The physicist is the son of an English 
father and a German mother (it is through her 
that my German aphorism has become part of the 
family’s heritage). 

The play begins two days before Thanksgiving 
and ends on Thanksgiving Day. It picks up the 
physicist at a climax in his life. He has just re- 
turned from a visit, incognito, to the Naval hos- 
pital at Bethesda, where he has found that he 
has a type of acute leukemia known as myelo- 
blastic. In a man of his age—he is fifty-seven— 
the prognosis is a life expectancy of six months. 
The damnable thing about this disease is that 
when the diagnosis is made, a man may be quite 
vigorous, not seemingly sick at all. 


From that situation, the two-day period is de- 
veloped on three levels. 


The first is his relationship with his family. He 
tells no one in his family of the diagnosis. Be- 
cause of the nature of his work he does not get 
home often, and when he does, each member of 
the family comes to him with his problems. This 
time he feels that he would like to scream at 
each of them, “If you think you’ve got a prob- 
lem, I'll tell you about a real one!” But the closest 
he comes to revealing his secret is in a conversa- 
tion with his son. He understands, he says, that 
the living truly have alternatives and they have 
to be discussed; the dying, on the other hand, 
have none. 


A second level involves a young woman who 
is passionately in love with the physicist. Obvi- 
ously they have had an affair. She is a writer 
and has just returned from Florence where she 
has been working on a novel. She alone finds out 
about his situation. The basic story line of the 
play deals with her desire to stay with him until 
the end and his final acceptance of that decision. 


The play’s third level is concerned with the 
physicist’s examination of his entire life’s work. 
These passages give me an opportunity to con- 


sider various attitudes toward the atomic world— 
the practical scientific viewpoint, that of the hu- 
manitarian, of the creative scientist and of others 
—leading up to the resolution of the play, which 
concerns itself with the physicist and his compo- 
sure. The big question he eventually asks—recall- 
ing his mother’s aphorism—is, “Have we really 
climbed the highest tree? Or have we merely 
climbed the nearest tree?” 

Oddly enough, in trying to cast the leading role 
we eventually hit on a man who had gone through 
something of the experience that the physicist 
undergoes in the play—in nonfatal fashion, for- 
tunately. For this part I needed a man of fifty- 
seven, intelligent, handsome, cultivated, talented. 
What star could meet the qualifications? 

My first thought was Fredric March, but he 
was booked for a film and then he was taking a 
trip to the Orient. Then I tried Melvyn Douglas 
but he was signed for The Gang’s All Here. Brian 
Aherne? He was in Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell. Maybe someone from the movies. Spencer 
Tracy? But I had no success there, either. 

So I moved from consideration of big stars to 
men who were just highly talented actors—and 
I suddenly thought of Kenneth MacKenna. Mac- 
Kenna had been story editor at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer for the past twenty-two years but before 
that he had been one of Broadway’s finest actors. 
I knew his work and he met every requirement 
for the role—including a bit of harrowing per- 
sonal experience. A couple of years ago, Mr. Mac- 
Kenna had undergone a successful operation for 
cancer. This operation gave him the time and 
the impetus to review his career—much as my 
physicist does—and to wonder if he was really 
doing what he wanted. His job at the studio, 
which once had been important and rewarding, 
had changed with the advent of independent pro- 
ducers, and he was finding his work much less 
stimulating than it had been. 

Last spring, when he made a trip to New York, 
I took the opportunity to ask him to read my 
play and to consider playing the lead. Three hours 
later he called me up. 

“I’m going to quit Metro,” he said. “I’m crazy 
about the play.” 

I think I know how he felt. He was, for all 
practical purposes, preparing to explore some- 
thing new. And I recognized the same excitement 
that springs up in me every time I have moved 
toward some new creative experience. END 


The title and the theme of Mr. Schary’s new play also provided 
the theme of this painting by his wife, M. Svet. The title, 
he explains in the accompanying article, comes from a German 


aphorism: “If you’re going to go tree-climbing—climb the 
highest tree.” The highest tree—not just the nearest one. 
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The probability is that as Léa de Lonval, the 
strong, wise, tender courtesan of Chéri, Anita 
Loos’s adaptation of two short novels by Colette, 
Miss Kim Stanley, an actress of blistering artistic 
purpose, is essaying the most luxuriant and com- 
plex part in her ten years on Broadway. This is 
a circumstance of which she has been agitatedly 
aware since last summer when, while vacationing 
in Maine, she first refused it, for reasons unspeci- 
fied but having nothing to do, she said, with the 
theatre in general or the role in particular, and 
suggested another actress. “I knew at that point,”’ 
she said the other day, wide brow unfurrowed, 
hazel eyes clear and candid, “that I was not going 
to take any play for the rest of this year. I had 
already turned down six.” 

The theatre is a milieu in which irrevocable 
decisions often last as long as a month, and in 
which acts of such magnificent abnegation are 
likely only to tickle up the appetites of people 
they are intended for. The fortress of Miss Stan- 
ley’s resistance was quickly breached by Robert 
Lewis, the director and coproducer, and Roger L. 
Stevens of the Playwrights’ Company. However, 
while they rode off in triumph with Miss Stanley 
under one arm, they carried only a limited-en- 
gagement contract under the other. The profes- 
sional wooing-away of Miss Stanley from what- 
ever private commitments she was wed to had a 
certain objective air of preordination about it. 

Lewis first mentioned the play casually to her 
at a party last spring; the evening before her 
departure for Maine in June, he asked whether 
she would read it. She said she would; she also 
knew nothing would come of it and she told Lewis 
so. She read the first act and a half sitting on 
a dock before a lake dappled with sunshine and 
bordered by evergreens, lulled by her surround- 
ings. She interrupted a dreamy, almost inatten- 
tive reading now and then to glance at her son 
and two daughters at play nearby, and she fin- 
ished it that night. She was then gripped, she 
said, by a “feeling of being terribly connected 
with the material and not knowing why. I thought, 
‘Now I have a terrible problem,’ because I knew 
I wasn’t going to do it; I was just going to read 
it because my friend is a wonderful man. 

“Then, after two weeks of exquisite torture, 1 
called Bobby and said I would not take the part, 
but only because I had this covenant with myself, 
and I mentioned another actress. It was very 
painful. One part of myself wanted to take it: 
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Kim Stanley —— by Gilbert Milistein 


the other part, I felt, was much more important. 
But it was as though something had gone out of 
my life. Three weeks later, Roger Stevens called 
me and he said, ‘We want you for Léa; would 
you consider a limited run?’ Who am I to dictate 
terms like that? ‘Why are you offering me this?’ 
I asked him. ‘From a business point of view, it’s 
almost unheard of.’ He assured me it was sound 
enough for him, and the last thing I said was, 
‘May I talk to my husband for one day? [Miss 
Stanley is married to the actor Alfred Ryder, 
her first marriage, to Curt Conway, having ended 
in divorce.| But I knew then. Strangely enough, 
I’d been working on Léa all summer almost with- 
out realizing it. And so I took the part.” 

In essence, Chéri is the chronicle of the life in 
death of Léa de Lonval and the death in life of her 
young lover Chéri, who is played by Horst Buch- 
holz. Léa is a fashionable Parisienne, first seen at 
forty-three and last at sixty. Miss Stanley is 
thirty-four, a dark blonde, sturdy, skeptical and 
slangy, a native of New Mexico who spent the 
first twenty-two years of her life there and in 
Texas, and who has lived the last dozen in New 
York City, a couple of them precariously. She 
was, she said, first appalled by the physical dis- 
parity between herself and Léa (“I knew deeply 
I was much too young for her’) and next by the 
spiritual difference (“I’m not big enough for this 
woman—and I don’t mean in size’). 

However, as is not unusual with actors, between 
the time Miss Stanley surrendered reluctantly and 
opening night, she discovered some large analo- 
gies between Léa and herself, and some larger 
ones between Léa, herself, Colette and life in gen- 
eral, a condition nicely summed up by her direc- 
tor. “Each day,” Lewis said, ‘another Léa peeled 
off her.” In the kitchen of her West Side apart- 
ment, Miss Stanley, a glass of grapefruit juice 
before her, went earnestly if tangentially about 
peeling herself off. “I felt,” she said, “I had 
something for this woman and I didn’t know what. 
I thought, ‘T’ll never be able to find her—my 
desire is so much larger than my ability.’” She 
paused. “You can’t play a role if you start articu- 
lating it.” 

Upon being urged, she continued. “Let me put 
it this way. If you’re a woman and want to be 
one, Léa is the extension of all women. Léa has 
to be, and the inevitability of her having to be is 
like a wave on the shore. So much for what 
Colette was is in Léa. I don’t think it’s any acci- 
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dent. She played Léa in her own dramatization. 
But it’s not only that that attracts me to the 
whole play. It’s what it says about life and human 
beings. On the surface it is the story of an aging 
woman in love with a boy of seventeen. Sounds 
absolutely un-American. But for me, it explores 
a very deep love and that is marvelous—we have 
all sorts of explanations of hate going on around 
us. What overwhelms me is the immensity of 
Colette’s feelings about life and the importance 
of the sensual aspects of life—and I don’t mean 
just sex. You don’t come in contact very often 
with that. Anita Loos has done an incredible job 
of capturing the essence of these novels in dra- 
matic form. 

“Proust, for example—if you could act Proust! 
Colette has that same enormous kind of concern 
with what life is. You seize a glass—” Miss Stan- 
ley flourished her tumbler; the lees of the grape- 
fruit sloshed around at the bottom. “To eat,” she 
continued, “to be in contact with other people 
and nature. She had all of that and it’s all in the 
play.” 

From Léa de Lonval, Miss Stanley drifted per- 
ceptibly into Patricia Reid, the name with which 
she was born. (Some time before her arrival in 
New York in 1947, while working in stock in 
Léuisville, she said, she took the name Stanley, 
which was her mother’s maiden name, and the 
name Kim, which is the first name of a son of 
one of her four older brothers; this brother was 
killed during the second World War in pilot train- 
ing.) 

Miss Stanley said she became an actress to 
begin with simply “because I didn’t want to be 
where I was. The truth is, at one time I felt I 
couldn’t put all the things I felt about life into 
what I was at that point. I didn’t know any of 
that consciously then, but I sensed that when I 
was working in a play at college, for example, 
that I was able to some extent to free all the 
things that were going through me; I would expe- 
rience a great feeling of relief and enjoyment I 
experienced nowhere else. That sort of thing is 
not uncommon among actors. But now, acting 
isn’t any longer just an excuse for a private psy- 
choanalysis for me. The joy you get when you 
find another person and open that person up and 
illuminate what the author is talking about— 
that’s an entirely different area than just saying, 
‘I can’t scream and cry and stamp my feet at 
home, so I’ll be in a play.’ ” 

This phenomenon—she calls it “the big joy”— 
has occurred to her, Miss Stanley said, “not so 
often.” After due reflection, she conceded two 
possibly three performances of A Touch of the 
Poet, two of the London production of Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof and one of The Traveling Lady. The 


critics have been a little less severe with her. She 
was cited by them and won a Donaldson award 
as the best supporting actress of the 1952-53 sea- 
son for her work in Picnic; two years later, in 
Bus Stop, she was voted the finest actress of the 
season by the critics and the Donaldson jury. Last 
February she was given an ANTA award, for 
“outstanding contributions to the art of the living 
theatre,” for her acting in A Touch of the Poet, 
a play she left following a highly publicized quar- 


rel with another of the production’s stars, Eric 
Portman. 


Miss Stanley, who is an image breaker of con- 
siderable muscle, declared that only once has she 
been fulfilled completely by the theatre, and then 
it was as a member of the audience. “I saw the 
Moscow Art Theatre in London,” she said, “and 
for the first time in my life I was able to say, 
‘That’s what I mean, that’s what being an actor 
is.’ And if you think those people just stand up 
there and scratch—. I never saw such style in 
my life—but for the play, not for the individual 
actor. For the play. Uncle Vanya, The Cherry 
Orchard, The Three Sisters, The Seagull. Mr. 
Chekhov’s message was told. In our theatre, there 
are moments, sometimes a whole scene, but I 
never saw whole productions like that. Not in the 
English theatre, either. We have fantastic tal- 
ents, but nothing like that in production.” 


The Stanley curriculum vitae, sketchily, is this: 
She was born in Tularosa, New Mexico, the 
daughter of Ann Miller Reid and Dr. J. T. Reid, 
a professor of philosophy still at the University 
of New Mexico. Her parents were divorced when 
she was three. She was raised mostly in Houston, 
Dallas and San Antonio. After two years at the 
University of New Mexico she switched to the 
state university in Texas, a psychology major and 
premedical student, and was graduated in 1946. 
She withdrew hurriedly from medicine upon being 
confronted with a cadaver. A director from the 
Pasadena Playhouse saw her in a college produc- 
tion and told her she must become an actress. 
She did. She came to New York in 1947, with $21 
in her pocket, modeled in the garment center, 
modeled on the road, worked as a waitress in a 
transparent skirt in a hotel saloon, became a 
member of the Actors Studio (which she still 
attends), acted off Broadway, and finally made 
Broadway late in 1949 when she replaced Julie 
Harris in the cast of Montserrat. She has done 
some four-score television shows. Television is a 
medium for which she has tremendous respect if, 
in her opinion, it is (a) live and (b) well done. 
A noted director once told her, “You will not 
accept the fact that life is struggle.” Miss Stan- 
ley insists she still doesn’t, but she is convinced 
she can “work with it.” She didn’t say how. END 
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by Maurice Evans 


The last encounter that I had with Bernard 
Shaw in the dual role of actor-manager occurred 
with the production of Man and Superman in 1947. 
The playwright was ninety-one at the time, but 
very much aware of everything that went on in 
the theatre. For over a year prior to that I had 
been corresponding with him relative to the de- 
tails of production. He invariably answered my 
letters, however long and complicated, on his 
famous postcards. I finally had to write him that 
we were obliged to postpone the production for 
a year in order to give us time for an extended 
tour of Hamlet. 

“Yes, you may postpone for a season,” he re- 
plied by card, “but don’t let this give you the 
idea that you have any exclusive rights to Man 
and Superman. The part of John Tanner is open 
to all actors just as the part of Hamlet is — 
only I get 15 per cent of the gate money.” Then 
he added as a postscript, “Why on earth are you 
in management — it is the ruination of actors. 
Instead of putting money into the theatre you 
should be taking money out of it.” 

I finally had an interview with Mr. Shaw in 
his home at Ayot St. Lawrence, and I found him 
as alert, as charming and as courteous as ever, 
despite the fact that a news photographer slipped 
in uninvited to record the scene for posterity. 

I had first.met him years earlier when I was 
playing in Androcles and the Lion at the Festival 
Theatre in Cambridge, and I was amazed at how 
he had retained the vigor and beauty of his voice 
through the years. Nor had he changed appre- 
ciably in appearance. The eyes were sunk a little 
deeper than of yore, but they retained their mis- 
chievous twinkle. His hair and beard had turned 
to white, but he looked amazingly robust. And 
he still wore the old green Donegal suit with the 
preposterous cycling knickers. 

At the end of a long conversation touching on 
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Some Reminiscences 


of Shaw 


America and the state of the theatre in general, 
I ventured to bring up the subject of his royalty 
terms. He promptly replied, “Everyone else has 
skyrocketed his demands on the theatre. I have 
not changed my terms in fifty years. They must 
be regarded as unchangeable.” I quickly changed 
the subject to the interpretation of the play, but 
he refused to be drawn out. “Any actor can play 
it — it’s the author who counts,” he declared. 
“In any case, I haven’t seen anyone who could 
act since Ellen Terry.” 

That was the end of the interview but not the 
last word from Shaw. During the Broadway run 
of the comedy I received a postcard from him 
complaining that we had changed the stage bus- 
iness at the end of the play. “Why don’t you stick 
to acting, about which you’re supposed to know 
something, and use the business outlined in my 
manuscript?” he wrote. “It’s duffers like you who 
spoil my plays.” After thinking the matter over 
we decided to ignore the card. There was no point 
in arguing with Bernard Shaw; he always had 
the last word. ; 

One thing we haven’t altered is the dialogue 
of Heartbreak House — not that there is any 
occasion to do so. The only time I had the au- 
dacity to suggest any rewriting to Shaw was 
when I was playing the Dauphin in Saint Joan 
at the Old Vic and I mentioned to him that one 
of the jokes was kind of lame (I was very young 
and fearless at the time). Shaw replied, “You 
don’t understand me, my boy. I write very long 
plays, and I know exactly when the audience is 
going to start nodding. At that point I put in a 
joke. If I can think of a good joke, so much 
the better. But if I can’t, there has to be some 
sort of a joke to wake them up.” 

I might add that Captain Shotover’s jokes in 
Heartbreak House are good jokes. We think that 
they rer esent Shaw at his magnificent best. END 
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An old hand at 
Shaw, Maurice 
Evans is portray- 
ing the eighty- 
eight-year-old 
Captain Shotover 
in Heartbreak 
House, which 

he and Robert L. 
Joseph have 
brought back to 
Broadway (where 
the world pre- 
miere occurred 
in 1920). Diane 
Cilento plays 
Ellie Dunn. 


Ben Edwards’ 
setting for the 
1959 production 
of Heartbreak 
House is a 
dwelling that 
suggests a ship's 
interior. Counter- 
clockwise, from 
top: Maurice 
Evans, Jane 
Rose, Patrick 
Horgan, Pamela 
Brown, Diane 
Cilento, Alan 
Webb, Dennis 
Price, Diana 
Wynyard. 
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vival of Heart- 
break House has 
seven stars, 
three of whom 
appear in this 
scene from Act II. 
Diana Wynyard 
(left) is Mrs. 
Hushabye, Sam 
Levene is Boss 
Mangan, and 
Alan Webb plays 
Mazzmi Dunn. 
Jane Rose is 
the production’s 
Nurse Guiness. 





On the Critical List 


Let me begin by saying what I mean by 
theatre: the professional performance of plays 
by live actors in front of a live audience. 

Obviously that does not cover the whole field 
of dramatic performance. There is, for instance, 
the amateur theatre; there is the cinema; there 
are dramatic representations by means of radio 
and television. But, in this piece, theatre means 
performances by professional actors in a theatre, 
in front of an audience. 

First of all, let’s note that the overwhelming 
majority of people in the world today only en- 
counter plays by means of radio, television and 
the cinema. I’m not saying that that is a good 
thing or 4 bad thing. It’s just a fact. 

As a consequence, more and more actors and 
theatre technicians are spending more and more 
of their time supplying the demands of the mass 
mediums. That’s another fact. 

Another consequence: Loca! professional 
theatre is moribund. I will not bore you with 
statistics, but the number of provincial theatres 
that have closed, and in many cases completely 
disappeared, is overwhelming. Unless you live in, 
or quite near, a very large center, you literally 
cannot see a professional performance of a play 
unless you make a considerable journey, with 
attendant expenditure of energy, time and cash; 
unless, in short, you are very determined indeed. 

There is some danger that in such conditions 
the so-called live theatre will die. 

I am not very nervous about it. The theatre 
has always been on the danger list. It was George 
Kaufman who so brilliantly named it the Fabulous 
Invalid. Anxious well-wishers periodically gather 
round the death-bed. They have been doing so, 
from time to time — indeed quite frequently — 
for some thousands of years. But the patient has 
never yet passed away, nor, in my opinion, ever 
will. 

The theatre has four very strong holds on life. 
Or, let’s put it another way: The theatre holds 
in its hand four strong trump cards. 

First, the great body of classical drama written 
for the theatre, from Aeschylus, over two thou- 
sand years ago, down to any modern authors who 
may eventually attain classic status. 

Let us pause here a moment to think which 
modern authors are candidates for such status. 
I assume that a work cannot be regarded as a 
classic until it has survived for at least three 
generations, survived, that is to say, about a hun- 
dred years from its first production. Which of 
our contemporaries will be in the theatrical rep- 


by Tyrone Guthrie 


ertoire a hundred years from now? 

I'll give you my list from among the drama- 
tists writing in English. First, Bernard Shaw 
and Eugene O’Neill. Both are dead, but both were 
flourishing in my lifetime, so I count them as be- 
longing to my time. Shaw will live, not, I suggest, 
because of the political and social arguments in 
his plays. Witty though they are, the arguments 
already have begun to date. The issues were topi- 
cal, not eternal. Shaw will survive through his 
masterpiece, Saint Joan, and possibly through his 
other poetical play, Heartbreak House. O'Neill 
will live because, at his best, he has a great poetic 
insight into human nature, although, paradoxi- 
cally for a poet, he expresses himself with tor- 
tured, constricted difficulty. Long Day’s Journey 
into Night I believe to be a masterpiece, and I 
would also back Mourning Becomes Electra. 

My third candidate for classical status is 
Thornton Wilder. Our Town and The Skin of Our 
Teeth and The Matchmaker are all good bets, I 
believe, for posterity, and I suspect that Wilder 
may yet have a play or two, or even three, up 
his old sleeve. 

Of other American playwrights, I fancy Arthur 
Miller (Death of a Salesman is big stuff) and 
Lillian Hellman (for The Little Foxes and one or 
two other powerful pieces). Tennessee Williams 
has claims, especially with The Glass Menagerie. 
Clifford Odets has been a powerful theatrical in- 
fluence, but I do not think that any of his own 
work will last. 

Of British dramatists, I’d put Sean O’Casey at 
the top of the list with Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars. On second thought, 
I’m not sure that O’Casey should not come in 
front of Shaw and O’Neill, and Wilder. Anyway, 
next I would put James Bridie, and after him, 
Noel Coward, an overpublicized but underestim- 
ated writer. Maugham and Rattigan, brilliant 
craftsmen, have both had enormous contemporary 
success and have earned large fortunes, but I do 
not feel confident that posterity will value them 
as highly as we do. 

Here are two tips: Watch the work of a pair 
of young dramatists who as yet have had no 
commercial success, but who may very well be- 
come “important.” Their names? James Forsyth 
and John Whiting. 

But now, back to the main argument: the 
theatre holds four trump cards. The first of them 
is the existence of the whole body of classical 
drama, plays written to be produced by actors 
playing to a living audience gathered around 
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them. Any other way of presenting them has to 
be an adaptation, and the adaptation of a work 
of art, like its translation from a foreign lan- 
guage, tends to emasculate it and to put a barrier 
between the original intention and the audience. 
“What about Aeschylus or Moliere or Chekhov,” 
you may say, “and all the other foreign classics?” 
It’s a valid point. Those works do lose quality 
in translation, even in good translation. But I do 
not think that that fully undermines my argu- 
ment, because there is such a vast wealth of 
classics in our own language. 


We, the possessors of the heritage of dramatic 
classics in the English language, are like an 
enormously rich man with a collection of paint- 
ings — masterpieces. Now, what would you think 
of such a man if he kept all of the pictures locked 
away in the dark, and never exhibited them to 
a soul, never even looked at them himself? That’s 
you and I and all the rest of us, with the dramat- 
ic masterpieces in our language, which we keep 
locked between the covers of books. Five or six of 
the most popular of Shakespeare’s plays are fre- 
quently produced. Of all the rest, most are never 
done; a small number appear very occasionally. 

Never mind. Perhaps posterity will have more 
sense than ourselves and will exhibit them. Mean- 
time, there they are. They exist, though they are 
invisible and inaudible. They are national wealth, 
a capital asset, in the same way that the great 
pictures in the public collections are capital as- 
sets, sources of spiritual wealth for those who 
have the wit to draw upon them — just as our 
mineral deposits, or the fish in our waters, or the 
eattle on our lands are sources of material wealth. 
The dramatic masterpieces are legacies of enor- 
mous potential importance, spiritual and material. 
The theatre is their sole trustee and principal 
beneficiary. That is the first trump card. 

The second is the fact that the theatre is the 
sole source of “custom-made” drama, made to 
the measure of a particular and discriminating 
audience. 

The mass mediums derive their wealth and 
power from mass distribution. But that very fact 
is also their great weakness. If you make a film, 
costing maybe two million pounds, you must aim 
at a gigantically wide target in order to recover 
your expenditure. The film must have immediate 
success all over the world. It must appeal, some- 
what, to millions of people of the most widely 
different taste and background and intelligence. 
Such a film was Around the World in 80 Days. 
I thought it was excellent, really amusing, lively 
entertainment, well worth the price of the ticket. 
But I don’t think anyone, of even moderately dis- 
criminating taste, could regard it as an important 
dramatic experience. It was fun; it was decora- 
tive; it was a lark spotting the stars as they shot 
by. But it didn’t mean anything ‘very much in the 
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sentimental department, and it had virtually no 
intellectual content. It had everything but the 
kitchen stove — but the stove, in drama as in a 
house, is an essential source of heat. It lacked 
the fire of great drama. 

You cannot — I think I am now going to pro- 
pound an artistic axiom — you cannot simul- 
taneously cover an enormously wide target and 
strike very deep into any of it. Of course all films 
don’t cost as much as 80 Days. But you cannot 
make a good film without capital expenditure on a 
comparatively large scale. You are dependent up- 
on large amounts of expensive mechanical equip- 
ment and large amounts of expensive expert help, 
first in the making of your film, and then in its 
distribution. This means that, if you have what 
you think is a very interesting idea for a film, it 
is impossible— no, not totally impossible but very 
very improbable — that you can make it, unless 
you can be sure beforehand that it will receive 
wide distribution. The distributors are not in- 
terested in what you may think a very interesting 
idea; they are interested in what they think is a 
saleable idea. 

The theatre, however, does not demand the 
services of a host of technicians, a heap of 
machinery and a network of distribution. It re- 
mains a much cheaper mechanism than films or 
television and will therefore, I think, remain a 
more practical vehicle for original ideas. Origin- 
ality is not a very saleable product. What people 
want to buy, in art as in soup or face powder, 
is something very like — not identical with, but 
very like — what they have enjoyed previously. 
Originality, therefore, is not a good market 
proposition. Original ideas have to be expressed 
by simple and economical means. Original drama- 
tic ideas, therefore, are more likely to find an 
outlet by means of the cheaper and simpler mech- 
anism of the theatre, rather than in films or 
television. 


The theatre will also continue to be the outlet 
for authors who demand the freedom to write 
what they want in the way they want. In the 
films you will find that you have to alter the 
ending of your picture because the boss of the 
firm for which you are working does not like it 
— or the boss has a thirteen-year-old girl, whom 
he adores, and she did not like the ending, when 
Daddy screened your picture for her one evening 
at bedtime. In television the same sort of factors 
apply, only now the Boss’s Daughter is a creature 
called The Sponsor, also mentally thirteen years 
of age, or Our Public, who is only nine. “Oh! 
Our Public would never stand for that,” you are 
told. “Our Public must have a happy ending.” 
That is the price you must pay if you want to 
appeal to the mass audience, and to accept the 
enormous wages that success in this field com- 
mands. 
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So, if I am right in supposing that the theatre 
will continue to attract the more original and the 
more independent authors, then, although their 
work is seldom a success at first, the theatre 
possesses a pretty good long-term investment. 
Incidentally, original and independent .work can 
be an immediate success. Four instances occur 
to me: Hamlet, The Glass Menagerie, Death of a 
Salesman and Look Back in Anger. But I suppose 
‘it is fair to regard those as exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

The third trump card in the theatre’s hand: 
audience participation. People get tired of sitting 
at home and listening to the radio or staring at 
the telly. It is true that they can go out to the 
movies. But being part of a movie audience is an 
experience different from being part of a theatre 
audience, in this respect: Your participation isn’t 
active; your reaction doesn’t affect the movie. 
It was made several months ago and several 
thousand miles away. Whether you laugh or cry, 
whether you eat candy and crackle the paper, 
whether you go to sleep, the film goes on. A 
machine goes whirring round and the prefabri- 
cated product runs its length. But at a live per- 
formance the reaction of the audience is all-im- 
portant. It makes or mars the evening. It is a 
fact that a good audience evokes a good perfor- 
mance and a bad audience gets the performance 
it deserves. Therefore the audience has some in- 
fluence upon the product, and some bearing on 
its success. As a member of a live audience you 
have a responsibility: to contribute to the oc- 
casion. That demands more effort than is re- 
quired at the movies, where you bear no artistic 
responsibility. It is my belief that we value more, 
and enjoy more, those experiences that demand 
effort. We do not always want to make the effort. 
The fact that it is so little trouble is one of the 
great attractions of the cinema. Why, you can 
drop in anytime; if the Big Picture’s half finished 
you can always catch the beginning another time, 
if you can be bothered. Naturally, that sloppy, 
disrespectful sort of attitude is the chief reason 
why the cinema offers such a lot of trivial and 
trumpery entertainment. A performance just can- 
not be both significant and easily absorbed; un- 
less you make an effort, the significance passes 
you by. 

The theatre will continue, I believe, to appeal 
to that minority of any evening’s pleasure seekers 
who are prepared to make an effort, if the effort 
is likely to be rewarded. Such an audience will 
attract the most serious and self-respecting writ- 
ers and performers, the people whose work is too 
daring, too original — don’t let’s mince matters 


— too good for the mediums of mass distribution. 

And, finally the ace of trumps. 

Partly because of the trump cards already dis- 
cussed, partly for another reason, which we shall 
consider in a moment, the theatre will continue 
to enjoy prestige greater than that of the mass 
mediums. The prestige derives partly from tradi- 
tion; the theatre, being older-established, has the 
respectability of age. The prestige comes partly 
from snobbery, from the very fact that theatre 
is not any longer a mass medium; partly, because 
it does demand more of its audience and, being, 
as it were, hand-made, not mass-produced, it is a 
more expensive and there more exclusive com- 
modity. 

But there is another reason: The theatre makes 
greater demands upon its practitioners. To give 
a good theatrical performance as Lear or Othello, 
Peer Gynt or Faust, for example, is a feat greater 
than acting any conceivable part in a film. Film 
acting makes small technical demands. The de- 
mands of television are more exacting, but they 
are still different and, in my opinion, lesser than 
the demands of the stage. The most ambitious 
artists and the best-qualified craftsmen amongst 
authors, directors and technicians will not be 
satisfied with the comparative ease with which 
success can be won in the other areas. Alec Guin- 
ness, at the peak of his world renown as a film 
actor, goes to Stratford, Ontario, to play Richard 
III. Right now, Charles Laughton is at Stratford, 
England, to play Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and King Lear. 

Not only will the artists want, from time to 
time, to prove and refresh themselves in the 
theatre, the business-men will more and more find 
it desirable to bolster up this prestige of the 
theatre. The more farseeing of the moguls of the 
mass mediums recognize that the survival of the 
theatre is a necessity. Theatre is necessary as a 
nursery for talent of many kinds, as a seedbed 
for ideas, and, above all, in order that its prestige 
may enhance the glamour and status of the mass 
channels. The theatre is a symbol of the fact that 
there is still such a thing as Dramatic Art, that 
drama is not just one more industrial product, 
prefabribated, canned, attractively packaged, and 
sold under a mendacious label to a nine-year-old 
public. 

The Fabulous Invalid looks weaker than is 
really the case. Those palpitations, that dreadful 
pallor, the rigors, gasps, gurgles, wriggles and 
screams—they are alarming, certainly. But every 
actor can tell you that there is nothing so grate- 
ful and effective as a nice, juicy, protracted 
death scene. END 
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by John Keating 


Last March, as My Fair Lady completed the 
third year of its fabulous run at the Mark Hellin- 
ger Theatre in New York, press agent Richard 
Maney felt moved to report that nearly two mil- 
lion customers had paid to see Rex Harrison, 
Julie Andrews and their successors go through 
its glorious measures. Simultaneously, Deborah 
Ishlon, disseminator of propaganda for Columbia 
Records, announced to her constituents that OL- 
5090, a twelve-inch long-playing record produced 
by her employers, had passed the 214-million 
mark in sales. OL-5090, as you probably have 
guessed, is the original-cast recording of My Fair 
Lady and is, like the Broadway original, by far 
the most successful item of its kind in history. 

The extraordinary success of OL-5090 high- 
lights the current boom in what was until rel- 
atively recently an insignificant part of the record 
business, the original-cast album. Each of the 
past season’s Broadway musical productions of 
American origin, even such disasters as the beat- 
nik revue The Nervous Set, Marc Blitzstein’s lily- 
gilding Juno and the aptly titled Whoop-Up, was 
perpetuated on long-playing records to confound 
posterity. It was the first time that such a thing 
had happened, but it was merely the logical con- 
clusion of the trend of things for the last decade 
or so. The interest in snaring show albums has 
even led the record makers off Broadway. M-G-M 
led the way by recording The Threepenny Opera, 
still current at Theatre de Lys, and there are 
available LP’s of The Best of Burlesque, the nos- 
talgic documentary that tenanted Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse a couple of seasons back; Simply 
Heavenly, the Langston Hughes folk comedy in 
which A Raisin in the Sun’s Claudia McNeil had 
the lead; and two of the scintillating pocket re- 
vues that Julius Monk has presented at his cab- 
aret Upstairs at the Downstairs, Take Five and 
Demi-Dozen. 

It should be noted in passing that the record 
industry’s interest in the theatre has extended 
to straight plays as well. A recent issue of Long 
Player Publications’ Jazz ’n Pops, a comprehen- 
sive but by no means complete catalogue, lists 
some seventy-four discs devoted to non-musical 
plays, from Everyman to Waiting for Godot and 
beyond, and including such milestones of con- 
temporary theatre as Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, with Thomas Mitchell, plus Mildred 
Dunnock and members of the original cast; the 
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‘With Original 
Broadway Cast’ 


Boyer-Laughton-Hardwicke-Moorehead Don Juan 
in Hell; Siobhan McKenna’s Saint Joan; John 
Gielgud’s Ages of Man, and The Cocktail Party 
with Alec Guinness. 

Two utterly unrelated events conjoined to cre- 
ate interest in original-cast recordings. One was 
the invention of the long-playing, 33 1/3-revolu- 
tions-per-minute record. The other was the fabu- 
lous Broadway success of Oklahoma! Decca had 
recorded Porgy and Bess in 1935, probably the 
first original-cast recording made, and there may 
have been a couple of others pressed before 
Oklahoma! But to all extents and purposes, the 
category didn’t exist. The old-style, 78-rpm rec- 
ords made it an extremely unwieldy operation. 
Even with generous cuts in the score, putting the 
average musical comedy on records took from 
six to ten discs and a sturdy box or album to 
contain them. The package weighed at least five 
pounds and retailed for $7.50 or more. With the 
advent of the LP, it was possible to get the entire 
show on one lightweight record and to sell it for 
$4.98. (These days, in New York at least, it is 
almost easier to find a cut-rate record shop than 
one that charges list prices, so most shows are 
actually available for less than $3.) But it was 
the smashing success of Oklahoma!, with its then 
little-known cast of Alfred Drake, Joan Roberts, 
Celeste Holm and the rest, that first turned the 
attention of the record makers to Broadway as 
a possibly important source of income. 

The late Jack Kapp, then president of Decca 
Records, brought out his album of Oklahoma! 
shortly after the show opened in March, 1943, 
and before spring had turned into summer, the 
music business was startled to find the album 
moving up the best-seller lists. By the end of a 
year, it had sold some 750,000 copies (its sales 
have since mounted to well over a million). Kapp 
immediately went out to sign up the producers 
and composers of other upcoming shows, and for 
a while Decca had the field all to itself. It brought 
out Carousel, Annie Get Your Gun, Bloomer Girl, 
Carmen Jones, Song of Norway and a shelf of 
others. As each of those made its mark on the 
right side of the ledger (though none approached 
Oklahoma!), interest in the field increased. By 
1947 both RCA Victor and Columbia were in 
active competition. Columbia got the rights to 
Finian’s Rainbow and Street Scene that year, and 
Victor brought out Brigadoon. Two years later, 
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Columbia’s energetic and Broadway-eager God- 
dard Lieberson produced the recorded versions 
of both South Pacific and Kiss Me, Kate, and his 
company moved into a commanding lead in the 
original-cast sweepstakes. Victor didn’t really get 
going until the mid-1950’s, but it is now an ag- 
gressive competitor. 

As things stand today, the Broadway producers 
who had grown accustomed to being brushed off 
when they approached a record company now find 
themselves wooed by all hands. Since the royalty 
paid to the production by all the record com- 
panies is generally the same — 10 per cent of the 
gross sales after the cost of recording (usually 
about $25,000) has been recouped — the record 
men use every other bargaining lever they can 
lay hands on. One of the finest levers is a contract 
with the show’s star. But even that is not always 
enough. Decca had Ethel Merman under exclusive 
contract at the time she appeared in Call Me 
Madam, but the rights to the original-cast album 
went to RCA Victor, which had backed the Broad- 
way production, with the understanding that the 
producer would be able to pry Miss Merman loose 
from her Decca deal for the occasion. When such 
proved to be wishful thinking, two “original-cast” 
albums appeared: a Decca disc featuring Miss 
Merman and a specially recruited cast headed by 
George Sanders, and a Victor version that had 
Russell Nype, Paul Lukas, Pat Harrington and 
other members of the Broadway company, with 
Dinah Shore singing out for the star. 

The argument most likely to sway alm»st any 
prospective producer is money in large quantities 
— and in that respect, Columbia and RCA Victor, 
with their network affiliations, have a consider- 
able advantage over Decca and Capitol. Both 
N. B.C. and C.B.S. have been eager to foot a 
large portion of the Broadway production cost 
of a major musical, or even the entire amount — 
as C.B.S. did in the case of My Fair Lady, for 
example — and to offer fabulous terms for post- 
Broadway presentation as in the form of a tele- 
vision spectacular.” Recording rights go with 
the package. 

Despite operating under a marked disadvan- 
tage, Capitol was able to come up with one of 
the biggest hits of recent years, The Music Man, 
after the Meredith Willson rouser had been turned 
down by the competition. And Decca, through its 
sister company, Universal Pictures, which owns 
the film rights to Destry Rides Again, was assured 
the recording rights to the successful Harold 
Rome musical version. 

In the bidding for such rights, another impor- 
tant factor, generally, is the number of singles 
by its more popular stars that a company can 
promise. Fred Reynolds, the able director of 
show albums for RCA Victor, feels that an im- 
portant factor in his company’s getting the con- 


tract for Say, Darling was Perry Como’s promise 
to record the title song. As it turned out, neither 
Como’s record nor the original-cast album ever 
got off the ground. Actually there is only one 
instance in which a successful single record — 
Eddie Fisher’s recording of “Wish You Were 
Here” — ever made a substantial contribution to 
the Broadway success of a show. 

The business of putting a musical show on 
phonograph records is one that calls for a con- 
siderable amount of musical and technical skill. 
It is far from being a simple business of setting 
up a bunch of microphones around the theatre 
during an actual performance or of assembling 
the cast in a studio and having it run through 
the score from overture to final curtain. In most 
instances the man who is going to “produce” the 
record — Lieberson, Reynolds, Milton Gabler for 
Decca or Andrew Wiswell for Capitol — will see 
the show half a dozen times in rehearsal and dur- 
ing the tryout tour. In the case of South Pacific, 
Lieberson estimates that he attended fourteen 
performances. Between opening night and the 
recording session, which is almost always held 
the Sunday after the opening, the recording di- 
rector will meet with the composers, stars, di- 
rector and conductor several times to work out 
the changes that will be necessary in recreating, 
as one record executive put it, “ the musical sound 
and the excitement of a theatre performance.” 
Invariably there will be a certain amount of re- 
orchestration. In the theatre there is generally a 
strong accent on the brass section; for the record- 
ing, strings must be added. Numbers in which 
soloists and chorus sing together must be set up 
so that the star’s voice stands out. For the re- 
cording of Redhead, for example, the orchestra 
had thirty-five musicians, ten more than the 
number in the regular theatre orchestra. Six ex- 
tra violins, a cello, viola, trumpet and trombone 
were added. The singing chorus also was enlarged. 
Gwen Verdon, Richard Kiley and the other solo- 
ists were set off from the others in a cubicle 
roughly the size and shape of a telephone booth. 
(The difficulties of such an arrangement were 
pointed out by Kiley, who found that he couldn’t 
see Jay Blackton, the conductor. The business of 
highlighting the solo voices was left to the en- 
gineer and director Fred Reynolds.) 

“All of the changes we make are necessary be- 
cause the recording is solely for the ear,” Lieber- 
son said. “In the theatre the eye is there to make 
certain distinctions, give proper emphases. We 
have to supply those things in some other way 
for the recording.” 

Putting the average 2!/-hour Broadway musical 
on records takes about ten or twelve hours, some- 
times even more. For the orchestra and chorus, 
it is a tough day’s work for an extra week’s 
salary. The stars and the brass split the 10-per- 
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cent royalty according to the terms of their con- 
tracts; Rex Harrison, for example, gets 9 cents 
on every record of My Fair Lady sold, a windfall 
of $225,000 to date; and with the original-cast 
record still selling and a stereo version on the 
market since May, the end is not yet in sight. 
Generally the album will go on sale within a week 
of the Broadway opening. If the show was greeted 
enthusiastically, that means that a hundred thou- 
sand discs are in, or en route to, the nation’s music 
shops. If the critical thumbs have been turned 
down, or downward, the initial pressing may be 
as small as ten thousand. 

Generally, record sales tend to follow the pat- 
tern of a musical’s Broadway reception — South 
Pacific, as might be expected, is second to My 
Fair Lady, with sales of almost two million rec- 
ords — but such isn’t always the case. A smash 
hit like Damn Yankees, for instance, was only a 
moderate success in recorded form. The Harold 
Arlen-Truman Capote House of Flowers and the 
Leonard Bernstein-Lillian Hellman Candide did 
much better than their Broadway box-office fail- 
ure would suggest. 

The new-style, wholesale bidding for shows has 
left the record makers holding the shellac from 
time to time. It is doubtful that the recordings 


of The Body Beautiful or Flahooley made ex- 
penses, to say nothing of M-G-M’s bid to break 
into the field with Whoop-Up. But the “snap ’em 
all up, who knows what’s a hit?’’ philosophy has 
laid up rich dividends for the devotee of musical 
theatre. If the record companies had waited for 
the returns to be in before opening up the studio, 
collectors would have missed such meritorious, 
only moderately successful to completely unsuc- 
cessful, works as Lerner and Loewe’s Paint Your 
Wagon, Cole Porter’s Out of This World, Lute 
Song, Shinbone Alle,, and the previously men- 
tioned House of Flowers and Candide, among 
others. More than that, it was the on-record pro- 
ductions of On Your Toes and Pal Joey, done in 
the manner of original-cast recordings by God- 
dard Lieberson considerably after the original 
stage versions, that sparked the theatrical re- 
vivals of those two Rodgers and Hart delights. 
(There’s an ironic touch in the fact that Decca 
won the record rights to the 1954 On Your Toes, 

which starred Lieberson’s wife, Vera Zorina.), 
Other old musicals have been given the same 
treatment — recorded in compréhensive form, 
that is, after the manner of modern original-cast 
records. They include Columbia’s Girl Crazy, 
(continued on page 82) 


For Columbia, Robert Coote, Julie Andrews and Rex Harrison — 
and other members of the original company of My Fair Lady — made 


recording history, along with theatrical history. 








In Decca’s The 
Gershwin Years, 
George Bassman 
“conducts with 
a fine flair,” 
and Richard 
Hayes is one 
of the three 
featured singers. 


Teddy Wilson 
(foreground) 
leads his trio, 
including Arvell 
Shaw on bass, 
in one of the 
new releases, 
Columbia's 
“Gypsy” in Jazz. 


Robert Merrill 
(at microphone) 
has an impor- 
tant hand in 
RCA Victor's 
An Evening with 
Lerner and 
Loewe, con- 
ducted by 
Johnny Green. 








Theatre 
on discs 


There are times when it seems that a combina- 
tion of new technological developments and in- 
creasingly stiff economic hurdles must eventually 
make theatrical production either futile or im- 
possible. The successive batterings inflicted by 
movies, radio and television have, for all practical 
purposes, driven the professional theatre back to 
a small area in New York where steadily rising 
costs have limited it even further by imposing a 
feast-or-famine, hit-or-flop pattern on it. 

But modern technology is not totally aligned 
against the theatre. While television and its as- 
sociated arts have been narrowing the potential 
of the theatre, another mid-century development 
— the long-playing record — has made the sound, 
the sense and the content of theatre more readily 
available than it has ever been before. Through 
original-cast recordings, full-scale productions 
done especially for records, readings, excerpts, 
surveys — in a fascinating array of ingenious 
ways — our theatre is now being caught on rec- 
ords that cost less than the price of a single 
ticket to most New York productions. 

In the past quarter of a century, records have 
given Americans an unprecedented opportunity 
to become familiar with music that had previously 
reached only concert-hall audiences — along with 
much that had difficulty getting a hearing even 
in such halls — and have produced a far more 
sophisticated mass audience for music than ex- 
istel in this country before that time. Ironically, 
the accumulating catalogue of records stemming 
from the theatre may make more people aware 
of, and susceptible to, theatre just when the ac- 
tuality of theatre is becoming more constricted. 
Whether recordings can whet an appetite for live 
theatre to the extent that they have increased 
the audience for music remains to be seen. Mean- 
while, because theatre on discs has become such 
an important adjunct of theatre in the theatre, 
THEATRE ARTS plans to winnow the output of 
long-playing records stemming from the stage. 
They will be reviewed each month in these pages. 

For recordings, the early fall season is inevit- 
ably a period of special st: dio projects, since it 
is still too early to expect original-cast discs of 
any of the season’s new productions. (In another 
article in this issue, John Keating describes the 
evolution of the original-cast disc, with emphasis 
on last season’s top shows.) This fall, however, 
there is one piece of unfinished original-cast busi- 
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by John S. Wilson 


ness from last season — Hal Holbrook’s brilliant 
tour de force Mark Twain Tonight! (Columbia 
OL 5440). Without the vivid make-up that sup- 
ports Holbrook’s impersonation of the dryly 
uproarious Twain on stage, the perceptive and 
subtle ways in which he uses his voice to bring 
the humorist warmly alive become even more 
apparent in the recording. Granted that Holbrook 
has superb material, it is no small feat to sustain 
a monologue in character over the full length 
of a long-playing disc — especially a comic mono- 
logue, for nothing is so subject to the law of 
diminishing returns as a steady pursuit of laugh- 
ter. But so skillfully has Holbrook caught the in- 
flections, the calculated posturing, the variety and 
pacing that must, one suspects, be remarkably 
close to Twain’s own delivery, that instead of 
wearing thin, his performance grows more fas- 
cinating as the full scope of the character he is 
creating takes shape. This recording is an in- 
valuable and delightful bit of Americana that, 
on its own terms, deserves to stand beside the 
recording of an equally brilliant but totally dif- 
ferent one-man performance of last season, John 
Gielgud’s Ages of Man (Columbia). 

When new original-cast recordings are in short 
supply, there are usually studio productions of 
musicals old and new. These are ventures that 
require a great deal more care and imagination 
than most recording directors seem to realize 
(consider the haphazard results they produce 
most of the time). Goddard Lieberson raised the 
studio production to a real craft and occasionally 
to an art in the series of musicals he did for 
Columbia several years ago, among them The 
Boys from Syracuse, On Your Toes and Pal Joey. 
But Lieberson has been content to limit his pro- 
ducing hand to original-cast recordings lately, 
and no one else has yet shown his flair for cap- 
turing the full theatrical qualities in this rather 
special area. 

There are suggestions that there may be more 
than one way to do such things, in a new record- 
ing of Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate (RCA Victor 
LPM 1984) for which Henri Rene has written 
orchestrations that use the musical devices of 
the recording studio rather than those of the 
theatre. This minimizes the expected broad, 
brassy glitter in favor of close-up, often stylized 
playing and singing. Once one adjusts one’s bear- 
ings to this approach, (continued on page 83) 
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by Dore Schary . 


Sunrise 


Campobello 





The complete text of: 


f 


© Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1957, by Dore 
Schary. 


© Copyright, 1958, by Dore Schary. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 


All rights including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Published in 
New York by Random House, Inc., and simultaneously in 
Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 


Sunrise at Campobello was first presented by the Theatre 
Guild and Dore Schary at the Cort Theatre, New York 
City, on January 30, 1958, with the following cast: 
ANNA ROOSEVELT 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT 
ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 
EDWARD 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
JOHN ROOSEVELT 
MARIE 
LOUIS MCHENRY HOWE 


Roni Dengel 
Mary Fickett 
Kenneth Kakos 
James Bonnet 
Perry Skaar 
James Earl Jones 
Ralph Bellamy 
Jeffrey Rowland 
Ethel Everett 
Henry Jones 


| MISS MARGUERITE (MISSY) LE HAND 


“Sunrise at Campobello” by Dore Schary 


warned that Sunrise at Campobello, being fully protected 
under the Copyright Laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the Copyright Union and the 
Universal Copyright Convention, is subject to royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion picture, 
recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid 
on the question of readings, permission for which must be 
secured in writing from the author's agent, MCA Artists 
Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


MRS. SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT Anne Seymour 
Mary Welch 
James Reese 
William Fort 

Edwin Phillips 

Vincent Dowling, Floyd Curtis 

Clifford Carpenter 

MR. LASSITER Richard Robbins 

GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH Alan Bunce 

DALY Jerry Crews 

POLICEMAN Floyd Curtis 

SENATOR WALSH Vincent Dowling 

A SPEAKER Edwin Phillips 


DOCTOR BENNET 
FRANKLIN CALDER 
STRETCHER BEARERS 


MR. BRIMMER 


Directed by Vincent J. Donehue 
Production designed and lighted by Ralph Alswang 
Costumes by Virginia Volland 


The living room of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
home at Campobello, New Brunswick, Canada, 
August 10, 1921. 

Scene 2. The same, September 1, 1921. 

Scene 3. The same, September 13, 1921. 

Act Two 

Scene 1. The living room of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 

home in New York, May, 1922. 

Scene 2. The same, January, 1923. 

Act Three 

Scene 1. The same, May, 1924. 

Scene 2. Madison Square Garden (an anteroom), 
June 26, 1924. 


Scene 3. The platform, moments later. 


Ralph Alswang’'s setting for the closing scene in 
Act Ill, the platform at Madison Square Garden. 
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One of the settings designed by Ralph Alswang for Sunrise at Campobello: the opening scene in Act 1, 
the living room of the Franklin D. Roosevelt home at Campobello. 


ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE 


SCENE: It is August 10, 1921. We are 
in the large living room of the FRAN- 
KLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT summer home 
at Campobello, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada. It is a homey, sprawling summer 
lodge. Picture windows reveal the firs 
and pines of the forest and allow us 
to view part of the bay. The sky is 
pink with the coming dusk. A porch 
runs along outside the house and we 
can see some of it. The entire atmo- 
sphere is woodsy and comfortable, not 
elegant or fancy, but rather, a house 
that has seen hard wear by an ener- 
getic and healthy family. There are 
no electric lights. At night the house is 
iuluminated by kerosene lamps, many 
of which are placed about the room. 


AT RISE: The stage is empty. Then 
ANNA ROOSEVELT, wearing a bathing 
suit and carrying a picnic basket, can 
be glimpsed coming across the porch. 


ANNA—(As she comes into the house) 
Mother! (Then louder) Mother! 


(MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT appears on 
the steps leading down into the room. 
She is a tall, stately and willowy 
young woman of thirty-six. She is 
dressed in a white flannel skirt and 
blue sweater and wears white sneak- 
ers. She looks warm and a bit dishev- 


eled) 
ELEANOR—Yes, Anna. 


ANNA—Mother, you missed all the fun. 
After sailing, we went swimming in 
the lagoon and then we trotted across 
the spit and dove into the bay. 


ELEANOR—It sounds very strenuous. I 
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am delighted that I never learned 
how to swim. (She motions ANNA up- 
stairs. ANNA smiles and starts up the 
steps) If you’re through with the pic- 
nic I'd better take the basket. 
(ANNA smiles, hands ELEANOR the bas- 
ket and continues up the steps. FRAN~ 
KLIN JR., wearing a bathing suit, 
storms in and throws his towel and 
his sweater down near the clothes 
rack) 


FRANKLIN JR.—(Wearily) Hello 
Mother. “ 


ELEANOR—Hello, young Franklin. (He 
crosses to the couch and collapses) 
Franklin, I know that you’re on the 
verge of exhaustion, but you are to 
get up from that couch and put your 
towel and sweater where they belong. 


FRANKLIN JR.—(Questioningly) Now? 


ELEANOR—Now. 

(FRANKLIN JR. groans his way from the 
couch, picks up the sweater and towel, 
puts them on the rack, and then stag- 
gers back in the direction of the 
couch. ELEANOR looks at him and cros- 
ses stage right to the study off the 
living room. JIMMY and ELLIOT now 
enter from the porch. Both of them 
are also wearing bathing suits. They 
too toss their towels and sweaters 
more or less in the direction of the 
clothes rack) 


JIMMY—(To ELLIOT) You paddle your 
way along like a polliwog. Your hands 
have to hit the water clean—(He il- 
lustrates) That's the only way to get 
pull into your stroke—like this when 
you come back. 

ELLIOT—You aren’t exactly champion 


of the world, you know. 


JIMMY—I’m only telling you what Pa 
told me. He told it to all of us, but 
you don’t listen. Elliott, you never 
listen. 

(By now ELLIOTT has become aware 
of FRANKLIN JR., stretched out on the 
couch, and he silently indicates to 
JIMMY that they do something about 
this. JIMMY and ELLIOT begin to tiptoe 
toward the couch. FRANKLIN JR., 
though his back is to both of them, 
senses that he is about to be attacked) 


FRANKLIN JR.—You leave me alone. 
(ELLIOTT and JIMMY rush FRANKLIN 
JR. and wrestle him off the couch. 
FRANKLIN JR. calls out) That's a rot- 
ten thing to do. (He is now on the 
floor, and repeats earnestly) A real 
rotten thing to do 

(ELEANOR apears from the study door) 


ELEANOR—Hello, Jimmy—FE lliott. 


JIMMY—Mother, you missed the real 
fun. We finished up swimming— 


ELEANOR—Anna told me all about it. 


ELLIOTT—It was freezing—absolutely 
freezing 

(The boys begin picking up their suits 
and towels) 


ELEANOR—Where’s Johnny? 


JIMMY—He’'s with Father on the dock. 
(ELEANOR crosses over to a cardboard 
riegaphone that hangs near the door. 
JIMMY calls out with mock alarm) Oh, 
no, Mother. 


ELEANOR—It’s time they were home. 
(ELLIOTT and FRANKLIN JR., off to a 
side, are silently hand-westling, un- 
perceived by ELEANOR, who crosses to 
the screen door, opens it and calls 
out) Franklin! Johnny! (Then, even 
louder) Franklin! Johnny! 





smImMY—Mother, I hate to say this, 
but your voice coming through there 
sounds like the call to judgment. 


ELEANOR-——-That’s enough from you, 
Mr. James Roosevelt. Now, upstairs. 
All of you—upstairs. 

(She points her finger to the upper 
floor. The boys nod and then form a 
group. They hide their right fists be- 
hind their backs and then, at a nod 
of sImMy’s head, extend their hands 
with fingers outstretched. After they 
do this, JIMMY and ELLIOTT appear 
to be disgusted) 


FRANKLIN JR.—(Preening) This time 
I win. 

ELEANOR—(Smiles at them and then 
turns to the door and lifts up her meg- 
aphone and calls) Franklin! Johnny! 
(JIMMY and ELLIOTT make a seat for 
FRANKLIN JR. with their hands, and 
then carry him up the steps, groan- 
ing loudly at his weight) 


ELLIOTT—(As they go up) He’s stuffed 
with lead—all lead. 
(ELEANOR hangs up the megaphone as 
EDWARD enters with a slip of paper 
and pencil. He is a young colored 
man, about twenty) 


EDWARD—M rs. McGowan says she 
needs all this from town, Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

(ELEANOR takes the list and studies it) 


ELEANOR—(Nodding) We'll pick up 
everything tomorrow, Edward. (She 
returns the list to EDWARD) And please 
add some hard candy and chocolate. 
Also, some cigarettes for Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

(EDWARD nods as he makes a notation. 
ANNA, now dressed in casual clothes, 
comes down the steps. She carries a 
book) 


ANNA—Mother, I don’t know why you 
picked Julius Caesar for us to read 
tonight. All the good parts are for 
men. 


ELEANOR—You and I, like all the oth- 
ers, will double up in the parts. 


ANNA—I'd like to read Brutus. 


ELEANOR— Your father makes the final 
decisions on casting. (She turns to ED- 
WARD) Please tell Mrs. McGowan that 
we're going sailing and picnicking 
again tomorrow. I'll talk with her later 
about the lunch. 


EDWARD—Yes, Mrs. Roosevelt. (He 
exits) 


ANNA—Mother, we'd all appreciate it 
if we could get something other than 
fried chicken and hard-boiled eggs. 


ELEANOR—(She nods her head) Then 
tomorrow perhaps we'll try fried eggs 
and hard-boiled chicken. 

(ANNA looks at her, aghast. Glimpsed 
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coming up the porch is For. He is 
about forty at this time, muscular, tall 
and graceful. He is wearing a white 
cap, a bathing suit and a robe) 


For—(Calling from porch) Eleanor, 
they heard you all the way across to 
Eastport. 


ELEANOR—(7'o Anna) Stand by, the 
Captain’s home. 
(FDR opens the door) 


Fror—Hello, Eleanor. Sis. (To some- 
one offstage) Come on, small fry. 
(FoR lifts JOHHNY through the bay 
window and into the room) 


ANNA—Last again—the runt. 


JOHNNY—Don’t call me runt. I’m 
Johnny. 


FpR—(Rumpling JOHNNY'S hair) You 
tell her, son. Eleanor, you missed all 
the fun. 


ELEANOR—(Wearily) So Anna, James, 
Elliott and Franklin Jr. have told me. 
MARIE (enters from upstairs) 


MARIE—Ah, there you are, my friend 
Johnny. 


JOHNNY—Marie, I don’t want to go 
upstairs. 


ELEANOR—Yes you do. 


JOHNNY—(To FDR, who has crossed to 
the couch) Father? 
(FoR shakes his head) 


MARIE—Johnny, il faut t’habiller pour 
diner. 


JOHNNY—Un moment, s’il vous plait. 
Papa, comment va tu? 


FDpR—Ca va bien. Come on, I'll make 
your journey upstairs a pleasant one. 
(FDR sweeps JOHNNY up on his back 
and races up the steps with him) 


JOHNNY—Giddyup-giddyap. 


MARIE—Voila, Johnny! Dinner as 
usual, Mrs. Roosevelt? 
(She starts up the stairs) 


ELEANOR—Yes, Marie. Six-thirty. 
(We hear the voices of the boys as 
they greet their father as he arrives 
upstairs with JOHNNY on his back) 


JIMMY'S volceE—Hello, Father, Why 
don’t you do that for me? 


ELLIOTT’S VOICE—I don’t want to read 
Cassius. 


FRANKLIN JR’S VOICE—I don’t think I 
like Shakespeare at all. 


ANNA—(To ELEANOR, as she hears the 
loud voices) Boys are so loud and 
noisy. Mother, how you put up with 
the four of them. I don’t know. 


ELEANOR—The four boys are easy. 
(She points to ANNA) It’s the one girl. 


ANNA—(Rather proud) Do you think 
I’m difficult? 


ELEANOR—I think you feel surrounded 
by the men in the family. 


ANNA—(Not at all perturbed) Before 
Granny went to Europe she told me 
she thinks you're too severe with me. 


ELEANOR—I'’m aware of your chats 
with Granny. 


ANNA—(Confidentially) Actually, 
Granny spoils us. The boys can talk 
her out of anything—all they have to 
do is speak a little French or agree 
with her. 


ELEANOR—And what about you? 


ANNA—Oh, of course, so can I. 
(FDR has just started down the stairs) 


FDR—(To ANNA) So can you what? 
ANNA—(Puzzled) What? 
FDR—I heard you say “so can I.” 


ANNA—Oh—talk Granny out of any- 
thing I want—just like the boys. Es- 
pecially if I agree with her when she 
says something about Mr. Howe. 
(JIMMY comes down dressed. He car- 
ries a copy of Julius Caesar) 


JIMMY—Oh, Father, is Mr. Howe 
coming back here? 


FDR—No. He’s going to be tied up in 
Washington. 


ELEANOR—(Suspiciously) Jimmy, why 
do you ask? 


JIMMY—Nothing. 


FoR—Why do you ask—nothing? 
What kind of English is that? (Then 
slowly, looking at JIMMY) Why do 
you ask? 


JIMMY—For no reason. 
FDR—That’s better. 


ELEANOR—But you had a reason, 
Jimmy. I want you to tell me. 


JIMMY—Well, usually he rooms next 
to me, and that coughing and—(He 
illustrates, wheezes) wheezing he does 
so much keeps me up at night. And 
if he burns that incense to stop the 
coughing—that’s worse than anything. 


FDR—You never appear to be suffer- 
from a lack of sleep. 


JIMMY—Father, I’m serious— 

FDR—(Cutting in) Jimmy—lI’m serious 
too. I want no criticism of or com- 
plaints about Mr. Louie Howe from 


you or anyone else. Is that under- 
stood? 


JIMMY—Understood. 


ANNA—Granny always says that Mr. 
Howe— 


FpR—(Cutting in) I know all about 
Granny's opinions of Mr. Howe and 
I don’t want them repeated by you. 
(Then, closing the door to discussion) 
And I would appreciate it if you and 
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Jimmy would do some rehearsing for 
tonight’s reading. (He indicates the 
side door. JIMMY and ANNA know 
when to answer back and when not 
to. They go out the side door. FDR 
looks up at ELEANOR) Babs, how about 
a hard drink? I feel rather tired and 
achy. That’s the first swim I’ve had 
in years that didn’t refresh me. 


ELEANOR—You should be more careful. 


FDR—Eleanor, I am not catching an- 
other cold and I am not becoming an 
alcoholic. 


ELEANOR—I just want you to get out 
of that wet suit. 


FDR—In a few minutes. (ELEANOR goes 
to the cabinet underneath the stairway 
and prepares FpDR’S drink. FDR glances 
at a newspaper) It’s a pleasure to 
open a paper and see my name out 
of it. This is a tidy item. Almost six 
million unemployed and Harding 
playing his tuba. (He tosses his cap 
on the window seat and walks toward 
the couch. ELEANOR hands him a 
drink) Thanks, Babs. Good—that will 
take the chill out of my bones. (He 
refers again to the paper) I often 
think of something Woodrow Wilson 
once said to me. “It is only once in a 
generation that a people can be lifted 
above material things. That is why 
conservative government is in the sad- 
dle for two-thirds of the time.” 


ELEANOR—Louie insists that you can 
reverse this trend. 


FpR—Yes, I know. He doesn’t like my 
staying in this Wall Street job. Says 
it’s hardly the place for a dedicated 
progressive. 


ELEANOR—Well, Franklin, is it? 


FDR—Babs, it’s five hundred a week. 
And confidentially, Mrs. R., the light 
on my political horizon appears rather 
dim and dark. There is nothing as un- 
attractive to a party as a defeated 
candidate. 

ELEANOR—I hardly think you will be 
held responsible for the defeat of the 
Democratic Party. After all, Cox was 
the presidential candidate, not you. 


FDR—Babs, I’ve weathered battles with 
Tammany Hall, seven years in the 
Navy Department, and Mama’s mas- 
sive objections to politics—which she 
rates one step higher than garbage 
collecting. I am quite sure that Wall 
Street will not corrupt my political 
convictions. 

ELEANOR—That’s a comfort. 

(FDR goes to her, teasingly) 


FpR—Babs, if I get into deep water, 
keep an eye on me. 


ELEANOR—“God takes man into deep 
water not to drown him but to cleanse 
him.” 
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FDR: This will only take a minute, Babs. Ready? 
JIMMY: Ready. 
(From left, clockwise. James Bonnet, Roni Dengel, Perry Skaar, Kenneth Kakos, Jeffrey 
Rowland, Ralph Bellamy. In rear: James Earl Jones, Ethel Everett, Mary Fickett) 


FpR—Helpful hint from helpful wife. 
Thank you, ma’am. Thank you kindly. 
(ELLIOTT and FRANKLIN JR. come 
downstairs) 


ELLIOTT—Ma, we're hungry. 


ELEANOR—It’ll only be a few moments 
now. 


FDR—(Picking up a letter) From 
Mama. 


FRANKLIN JR.—What does Granny 
say? 

(ANNA and JIMMY come in from the 
side room) 


ANNA—Father, we have to decide 
about who’s going to read what. 
(JOHNNY comes down the steps, fol- 
lowed by MARIE) 


FpR—As you know, we'll all have to 
play a variety of roles. However, the 
main assignments are as follows: Your 
mother will read Calpurnia—Ann, you 
shall read Portia—(He eyes her) And 
Cinna the Poet, and Octavius. You, 
Jimmy, shall be Brutus. 


JIMMY—I’ve been studying Antony. 


FDR—I shall read Marc Antony. You 
are Brutus. Elliott, you will make a 
fine Cassius. You, Franklin, have the 
round look of Casca. And you Johnny, 
will be the mobs, the citizens and 
the sounds of battle. (JOHNNY nods, 
pleased) And you, Marie, you will be 


Julius Caesar. 


MARIE—M erci. 
(FDR looks archly at the others) 


FDR—Probably my greatest stroke of 
casting. 


ELLIOTT—What’s in Granny’s letter? 


ANNA—Please tell us, Father. 
(FDR picks up the letter from Mama) 


FoR—Well, let’s see. Granny has 
moved to London to see Cousin Mur- 
iel, whose slight operation apparently 
was successful. Though Mama doesn’t 
have a high opinion of British medi- 
cine. (He laughs, then reads silently 
a moment) Granny doesn’t approve 
of Muriel’s bed. Too hard. 


JIMMY—She says my bed’s too soft. 


FDR—Granny believes in hard beds for 
men—soft beds for women. (He re- 
sumes reading) Now—Granny may 
sail on the twenty-fourth, which would 
get her home on the thirty-first—or 
maybe a week later, which would bring 
her home September the seventh. (He 
laughs) She may stay. She loves the 
hotel. “Much love to the precious 
children. I expect to find a French 
family on my return. Devotedly, 
Mama.” (He puts the letter down and 
looks at the children) That means 
Granny expects you all to be speak- 
ing perfect French. (He continues to 
look at them) So you had better be 
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speaking perfect French. Ici on parle 
francais. 
(EDWARD now enters) 


EDWARD—Mrs. Roosevelt, dinner’s 
ready. 


ELEANOR—Thank you, Edward. 


ELLIOTT—What has Mrs. McGowan 
got to eat tonight? 


ELEANOR—-Whatever Mrs. McGowan 
has to eat you will enjoy. 


ELLIOTT—I'’m sure of that, Mother. I 
just wanted to know. 


ELEANOR—Let life surprise you, El- 
liott. It’s more fun that way. 


JIMMY—(Sitting down next to FDR) 
How’s your arm, Father? 


ELEANOR—(Protesting) Franklin. 


FDR—This will only take a minute, 
Babs. (He puts his arm on the table 
opposite JIMMY. They clasp hands. 
The children group around. JIMMY is 
already straining every muscle) 
Ready? 


JIMMY—Ready. 
(FDR puts JIMMY'S arm down, rolling 
him to the floor at the same time) 


FDR—Undefeated and still champion. 
(The children cheer and move out to- 
ward the dining room. FDR saunters 
over to the bay window) This time of 
day is always the best. It’s as if the 
sun were standing still for a last 
glimpse—a long lingering look before 
saying good night. 


ELEANOR—It’s a nice quiet time. 


FoR—I wish I could stay till after 
Labor Day. 

(Suddenly For stumbles and grabs his 
back. He recovers. ELEANOR sees the 
grimace of pain and crosses to him) 


ELEANOR—Why, Franklin! 


FpR—Must be a spot of lumbago— 
(ELEANOR puts her hand to his brow) 
No, I don’t feel feverish. Just sudden- 
ly—(He snaps his fingers) Like that-— 


ELEANOR—You get into bed. I'll bring 
you a tray. 


FoR (Half a smile)—I hoped you'd say 
that. 

(ELEANOR goes toward the kitchen. 
Just as FoR hits the steps, the sound 
of the children in the dining room can 
be heard. Both ELEANOR and FDR stop 
as we hear the voices of the children, 
offstage) 

VOICES — Two!—Four!—Six—Eight! — 
Who do we appreciate?—Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan! Mrs. McGowan! Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan! Yaaay! 

(Sounds of handclapping and yells. 
ELEANOR exits. FDR, amused, pauses 
and listens, then continues slowly up 
the steps, as 
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The Curtain Falls 


ScENE Two 


SCENE: The scene is the same. It is 
September 1, 1921. It is night. The 
kerosene lights dimly illuminate the 
room. 


AT RISE: LOUIS HOWE enters from the 
kitchen with a tray covered with a 
white napkin. He is a small and home- 
ly man. He wears, as he does at all 
times, a badly wrinkled suit and vest, 
along with a high stiff collar. His ties 
and handkerchiefs are garish. He is 
a chain smoker and an asthmatic. He 
is never without a cigarette in his 
mouth or in his hand. He hurries up- 
stairs. 


ELEANOR’S VOICE (Offstage)—Louie— 
HOWE—Be right there. 


ELEANOR’S VOICE (Offstage)—Thank 
you, Louie. 


HOWE—Call me if you need anything. 
(He comes down the steps and sees 
JmmMY. During the above, JIMMY has 
crossed to the bottom of the stairs, 
wearing pajamas and bathrobe) Hello, 
Jim, Whats wrong? 


sjmimmMY—Nothing, Mr. Howe. 
HOWE—Then why aren’t you asleep? 


jImMY—I couldn’t sleep. How’s my 
father? 


HOWE—Having a fairly good night. 
smmMy—Can I see him tonight? 
HOWE—No—in a couple of days. 
JIMMY—We’'re all a little scared. 


HOWE (In a reprimanding tone)— 
Well your father isn’t, and he wouldn’t 
want you to be, Jim. 


smmmMyY—I'll try. I'd feel better if I 
knew what was going on, but I don’t 
want to bother Mother. 


HOWE—That’s right. She’s had enough 
to do for the past three weeks. 


JIMMY—But— 
HOWE—But what? 


JImMy—Sometimes I get frightened. 
So does Anna. 


HOWE—Well, stop being frightened. 
Those germs never ran into anybody 
as tough as your father. They'll be 
yelling for help by the time he gets 
through with them. 


sJmmMY—He’s strong, all right. 


HOWE (Now placatingly)—He’s a 
strong and big man in many ways. 
Jimmy, when I first got up here I was 
scared, too. I was worried about your 
father being so sick. But now he’s be- 
ginning to fight back—and when he 
fights—well, sir, you know the first 


time I saw him was in Albany in nine- 
teen eleven. He was fighting a tough 
battle with Tammany Hall. Believe 
me, they can fight like roughnecks. 
Well, he won that one going away— 
like what Dempsey did to Carpentier. 
And, Jimmy, he’s going to win this 
one. 


JIMMY (Relieved)—I hope you’re 
right. 


HOWE—I've never been wrong in my 
life. Only once, when I figured the ice 
on the pond in Saratoga was thick 
enough to skate on. Well, sir, it took 
three days to wring me out. 
(ELEANOR, carrying a tray, appears on 
the stairs. JIMMY and HOWE turn as 
she appears) 


ELEANOR (As she sees JIMMY)—Jimmy. 


JIMMY—I was just up for a glass of 
water, Mother. 

(JIMMY takes the tray and exits to 
the kitchen) 


HOWE—AIl right? 

(ELEANOR nods as she takes off her 
apron. JIMMY returns from the kitch- 
en) 


ELEANOR—AIl right, dear. Now you go 
in and get some sleep. 


jmimMY—I will. And you'd better get 
some rest, too, Mother. (ELEANOR 
nods) ‘Night. 


ELEANOR—Good night, James. 


JIMMY—Good night, Mr. Howe. 
(JIMMY exits into the side room) 


HOWE—Eleanor, why the hell can’t 
we get some electric lights in here? 


ELEANOR—You know we can’t. Louie, 
what’s bothering you? 


HOWE—Where’s Mrs. Roosevelt? 


ELEANOR—Mama’s in her room. She'll 
probably be down in a few minutes. 
Louie, be understanding. It’s been a 
desperately unhappy day for her. 


HOWE—I am understanding, Eleanor. 
I like the old lady. She fascinates me. 
Monumental and impregnable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 


ELEANOR—I know the problem that 
you have with Mama. 


HOWE—It’s no problem. She just hates 
the sight of me. She considers me the 
ward-heeler in Franklin’s life. 


ELEANOR—Louie, don’t quarrel with 
her. 


HOWE—Eleanor—I promise to shinny 
on my side if she shinnies on hers. 
(A pause) It’s going to be rough, but 
you're going to have to tell her the 
truth. 


ELEANOR (Wearily)—Louie, if we can 
only get him well enough to move him 
into New York. Each day with him 
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speaking perfect French. Ici-on parle 
francais. 
(EDWARD now enters) 


EDWARD—Mrs. Roosevelt, dinner’s 
ready. 


ELEANOR—Thank you, Edward. 


ELLIOTT—What has Mrs. McGowan 
got to eat tonight? 


ELEANOR—Whatever Mrs. McGowan 
has to eat you will enjoy. 


ELLIOTT—I’m sure of that, Mother. I 
just wanted to know. 


ELEANOR—Let life surprise you, El- 
liott. It’s more fun that way. 


JIMMY—(Sitting down next to FDR) 
How’s your arm, Father? 


ELEANOR—(Protesting) Franklin. 


FDR—This will only take a minute, 
Babs. (He puts his arm on the table 
opposite JIMMY. They clasp hands. 
The children group around. JIMMY is 
already straining every muscle) 
Ready? 


JIMMY—Ready. 
(FDR puts JIMMY’S arm down, rolling 
him to the floor at the same time) 


FDR—Undefeated and still champion. 
(The children cheer and move out to- 
ward the dining room. FDR saunters 
over to the bay window) This time of 
day is always the best. It’s as if the 
sun were standing still for a last 
glimpse—a long lingering look before 
saying good night. 

ELEANOR—It’s a nice quiet time. 
FDR—I wish I could stay till after 
Labor Day. 

(Suddenly FoR stumbles and grabs his 


back. He recovers. ELEANOR sees the 
grimace of pain and crosses to him) 


ELEANOR—Why, Franklin! 


FDR—Must be a spot of lumbago— 
(ELEANOR puts her hand to his brow) 
No, I don’t feel feverish. Just sudden- 
ly—(He snaps his fingers) Like that— 


ELEANOR—You get into bed. I'll bring 
you a tray. 


FoR (Half a smile)—I hoped you'd say 
that. 

(ELEANOR goes toward the kitchen. 
Just as FDR hits the steps, the sound 
of the children in the dining room can 
be heard. Both ELEANOR and FDR stop 
as we hear the voices of the children, 
offstage) 


VOICES — Two!—Four!—Six—Eight! — 
Who do we appreciate?—Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan! Mrs. McGowan! Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan! Yaaay! 

(Sounds of handclapping and yells. 
ELEANOR exits. FDR, amused, pauses 
and listens, then continues slowly up 
the steps, as 
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The Curtain Falls 


ScENE Two 


SCENE: The scene is the same. It is 
September 1, 1921. It is night. The 
kerosene lights dimly illuminate the 
room. 


AT RISE: LOUIS HOWE enters from the 
kitchen with a tray covered with a 
white napkin. He is a small and home- 
ly man. He wears, as he does at all 
times, a badly wrinkled suit and vest, 
along with a high stiff collar. His ties 
and handkerchiefs are garish. He is 
a chain smoker and an asthmatic. He 
is never without a cigarette in his 
mouth or in his hand. He hurries up- 
stairs. 


ELEANOR’S VOICE (Offstage )—Louie— 
HOWE—Be right there. 


ELEANOR’S VOICE (Offstage)—Thank 
you, Louie. 


HOWE—Call me if you need anything. 
(He comes down the steps and sees 
JIMMY. During the above, JIMMY has 
crossed to the bottom of the stairs, 
wearing pajamas and bathrobe) Hello, 
Jim, Whats wrong? 


JImMY—Nothing, Mr. Howe. 
HOWE—Then why aren’t you asleep? 


JIMMY—I couldn’t sleep. How’s my 
father? 


HOWE—Having a fairly good night. 
JImMY—Can I see him tonight? 
HOWE—No—in a couple of days. 
JIMMY—We’re all a little scared. 


HOWE (In a reprimanding tone)— 
Well your father isn’t, and he wouldn’t 
want you to be, Jim. 


JImMY—I'll try. I'd feel better if I 
knew what was going on, but I don’t 
want to bother Mother. 


HOWE—That’s right. She’s had enough 
to do for the past three weeks. 


JIMMY—But— 
HOWE—But what? 


sJIMMY—Sometimes I get frightened. 
So does Anna. 


HOWE—Well, stop being frightened. 
Those germs never ran into anybody 
as tough as your father. They'll be 
yelling for help by the time he gets 
through with them. 


JIMMY—He’s strong, all right. 


HOWE (Now placatingly)—He's a 
strong and big man in many ways. 
Jimmy, when I first got up here I was 
scared, too. I was worried about your 
father being so sick. But now he’s be- 
ginning to fight back—and when he 
fights—well, sir, you know the first 


time I saw him was in Albany in nine- 
teen eleven. He was fighting a tough 
battle with Tammany Hall. Believe 
me, they can fight like roughnecks. 
Well, he won that one going away— 
like what Dempsey did to Carpentier. 
And, Jimmy, he’s going to win this 
oné. 


JIMMY (Relieved)—I hope you’re 
right. 


HOWE—I’ve never been wrong in my 
life. Only once, when I figured the ice 
on the pond in Saratoga was thick 
enough to skate on. Well, sir, it took 
three days to wring me out. 
(ELEANOR, carrying a tray, appears on 
the stairs. JIMMY and HOWE turn as 
she appears) 


ELEANOR (As she sees JIMMY)—Jimmy. 


JIMMY—I was just up for a glass of 
water, Mother. 

(JIMMY takes the tray and exits to 
the kitchen) 


HOWE—AIl right? 

(ELEANOR nods as she takes off her 
apron. JIMMY returns from the kitch- 
en) 


ELEANOR—AII right, dear. Now you go 
in and get some sleep. 


sjImMY—I will. And you'd better get 
some rest, too, Mother. (ELEANOR 
nods) ’Night. 


ELEANOR—Good night, James. 


JIMMY—Good night, Mr. Howe. 
(JIMMY exits into the side room) 


HOWE—Eleanor, why the hell can’t 
we get some electric lights in here? 


ELEANOR—You know we can’t. Louie, 
what’s bothering you? 


HOWE—Where’s Mrs. Roosevelt? 


ELEANOR—Mama’s in her room. She'll 
probably be down in a few minutes. 
Louie, be understanding. It’s been a 
desperately unhappy day for her. 


HOWE—I am understanding, Eleanor. 
I like the old lady. She fascinates me. 
Monumental and impregnable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 


ELEANOR—I know the problem that 
you have with Mama. 


HOWE—It’s no problem. She just hates 
the sight of me. She considers me the 
ward-heeler in Franklin’s life. 


ELEANOR—Louie, don’t quarrel with 
her. 


HOWE—Eleanor—I promise to shinny 
on my side if she shinnies on hers. 
(A pause) It’s going to be rough, but 
you’re going to have to tell her the 
truth. 


ELEANOR (Wearily)—Louie, if we can 
only get him well enough to move him 
into New York. Each day with him 
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HOWE—Franklin needs you a minute. 
(ELEANOR goes up the steps quickly) 


SARA—Eleanor! 

HOWE—It’s nothing alarming, Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

SARA (Determined to be polite)—You 
suffer a great deal from asthma, don’t 
you? 

HOWE (As he lights a cigarette)—A 
great deal. I'd be lonesome without it. 


SARA—You know that smoking isn’t 
very good for you—you know that. 


HOWE—I do. 

(He puffs deliberately in defiance of 
SARA’s advice) 

SARA—What are the plans for Franklin 
after they take him to New York? 


HOWE—First he goes to the hospital 
—and then, well, I guess it depends 
on how all that goes. 

SARA—You say that he will be able to 
be moved in two or three weeks. 


HOWE—We hope so. 


SARA—As soon as he’s able to leave 
the hospital I want him to go to Hyde 
Park. Everything he loves is there. 
It's home to him. Always has been. 
It’s large enough for the entire fam- 
ily and that’s where he can be made 
most comfortable. 


HOWE—Well, I’m sure that as soon 
as Franklin’s well enough he and 
Eleanor will decide where he would 
like to recuperate. 


SARA—If Franklin’s to have any per- 
manent injury, the best place for him 
is Hyde Park. We can make a full life 
for him there. He can write, take care 
of the estate, raise his family as he 
was raised, and there will be enough 
to keep him active without overtaxing 
him or spending his energy. 


HOWE—Mrs. Roosevelt, I've heard 
Franklin say that in public service a 
man must be prepared to spend and 
be spent. He may not be willing to 
accept a sedentary life in the country. 


SARA—Mr. Howe, we must do every- 
thing that is possible to discourage 
him from remaining active in politics. 


HOWE—Mrs. Roosevelt, Hyde Park or 
Timbuktu, Franklin's political future 
is ordained. That sounds mystical, I 
know. But I feel it as sure as I feel 
my heart beating. 


SARA (The politeness is wearing thin) 
—Believe me, Mr. Howe, I respect 
your devotion, but Franklin is more 
to me than a prospective candidate 
for public office. He’s my son. 


HOWE—He is also Eleanor’s husband, 
the father of five children and my 
dearest friend 


SARA (The hard fist)—Then he is 
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blessed indeed to be the subject of so 
much affection. 


HOWE (Losing his temper)—But he 
is, above all, himself, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and he happens to be the best damned 
progressive in the country. 


SARA (Closing the iron door)—My 
only interest is in his getting well— 
not his status as a politician. I am 
gratefu! for the care and devotion you 
have given Franklin. I am less grate- 
ful for your untimely and grandiose 
schemes. 


HOWE—Mrs. Roosevelt, for the next 
few months Franklin may have need 
for some grandiose schemes. So may 
we all. 

(SARA gives him a cold and penetrat- 
ing glance) 


sarkaA—Good night, Mr. Howe. 
(She turns and walks up the steps as 


The Curtain Falls 


SCENE THREE 


SCENE: We are in the living room 
again. There is some luggage stacked 
around. It is a sunny morning, Sep- 
tember 13, 1921. 

AT RISE: MISSY LeHAND is stage right, 
typing from some notes. She is FDR's 
private secretary. She is a handsome 
woman, with auburn hair and a strong 
and sure manner. EDWARD comes into 
the living room and takes out some 
of the baggage. JOHNNY, carrying a 
bow and arrow and wearing a simple 
Indian headdress, follows behind 
EDWARD. As he comes in, he lets out 
an Indian war whoop. 


EDWARD—Mr. Johnny, I’m busy. I 
can't play Indians any more. 


JOHNNY—Let me help you carry the 
bags. 

EDWARD—It’s not your work. Now you 
go about your business and let me go 
about mine. 

(EDWARD now has three of the suit- 
cases and out he goes) 


missy—How, Big Chief! Need any- 
thing? 
JOHNNY—Just Anna. Jimmy sent me 
in for her. He orders us around like 
we were in the Navy. (Calling out) 
Anna! 


MISSY—Ssh. 


JOHNNY (In a hoarse whisper)— 
Sorry. Anna! 


ANNA (From upstairs)—Ssh. (She ap- 
pears, holding her suitcase. She is 
dressed for departure) Stop yelling 
like a wild Indian. 


JOHNNY—Jimmy says— 


ANNA—What Jimmy says doesn’t in- 
terest me in the slightest. 


JOHNNY—We’re supposed to wait out- 
side. 

ANNA—I know—like—children. 
JOHNNY—I enjoy being a boy. 


ANNA—I'm going to have some break- 
fast and go out the back way. 
(She exits to kitchen) 


JOHNNY—Miss LeHand, are they gon- 
na carry Father out on a stretcher? 


Missy—Well, that’s the plan. 


JOHNNY—Why can’t Jimmy, Elliott, 
Franklin and I do it? 


MISSY (Smiling, but sensitive to JOHN- 
NY’S ambitions)—That’s a wonderful 
idea. But, you see, your father has 
made other plans, and it’s too late 
to change. 

(LOUIE HOWE, carrying a _ suitcase, 
comes down the steps from above) 


JOHNNY—Okay. I'd better go before 
Jimmy sends Elliott for me. (He looks 
at HOWE) Good morning, Mr. Howe. 
(HOWE waves an airy good morning. 
JOHNNY exits) 


Missy—He’s a cute one. 


HOWE—They’re all cute. But there 
sure are a helluva lot of them. How’s 
it going, Missy? 


MISSY—Now that Anna is downstairs, 
the kids are all packed and waiting 
for the Robert E. Lee. 


HOWE— Mama? 


MiIssy—-Upstairs with the Boss and 
Mrs. R. Doc Bennet, too. 


HOWE—We've got about a half an 
hour. 


MIssy—This is going to be a rough 
trip for Mr. R. 


HOWE—Once we get him across the 
bay and into Eastport—the rough 
time’s over. 


MISSY (Putting papers into a brief- 
case)—You're going to have a lot of 
angry newspapermen breathing down 
your collar. They all want to see 
Mr. R. 


HOWE—They'll see him—after he’s on 
the train all propped up in his berth 
—a grin on his face. Once we get to 
Eastport—I'll flash the other dock, 
tell the newspapermen to come over, 
and explain there was a change of 
plans due to the tide or currents or 
something. 


MISSY (Glancing at some notes before 
she packs them)—When do we break 
the news that the Boss has infantile? 


HOWE—Later. When we get to New 
York. Some time tomorrow. (Reading 
from a release) “After thorough ex- 
aminations, doctors today revealed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recently suf- 
fered a mild attack of infantile paral- 
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ysis. His legs have been temporarily 
affected, but it is anticipated he will 
have a complete recovery.” 


Missy (Glumly)—Well, that’s a gay 
little news item. 


HOWE—Missy—where are those usual 
radiantly hopeful thoughts? 


MISSY—Louie—I’ve been here for two 
weeks taking dictation and trying to 
act as he does—as if nothing. is the 
matter. Sometimes it seems a sad and 
foolish game. He lies there, rattling 
on with plans for business conferences 
and meetings. Overhaul the Demo- 
cratic Party—select the candidates for 
twenty-two and twenty-four—organize 
this charity and reorganize that. I 
listen with wonder and I want to cry. 


HOWE—M issy—maybe he doesn’t 
mean one word of what he’s planning 
or trying to do—but he wants us to 
believe it—so, Missy, believe. (EDWARD 
enters) Fdward. my stuff goes into 
the boat headed to Eastport. 


EDWARD—Yes sir, I know. (Turns to 
MIssy) What about your things, Miss 
LeHand? 


MISSY—To the first boat. Thanks. 

(EDWARD by now has the next to the 
last load, and exits. As he starts out, 
DR. BENNET comes down from upstairs) 


BENNET—Our patient’s about ready to 
be moved. I'll send the men in with 
the stretcher. When they bring Mr. 
Roosevelt down, we'll give him a short 
rest in here and then take him to the 
boat. 


MISSY—Doctor— 
BENNET— Yes? 
MISsSY—How is he today? 


BENNET—About the same. He’s in 
pain, but I’ve given him something to 
help that. He’s running a fever—but 
he refuses to take it seriously. Body 
of a bull—disposition of a lamb. 
(He crosses to the door and goes out 
to the porch as SARA comes in. She is 
dressed for travel) 


HOWE—Good morning, Mrs. Roose- 


velt. 


SARA—Good morning. Are the children 
all ready, Miss LeHand? 


MIsSsy—Yes, they’re all outside. 


SARA—I don’t think they should see 
their father carried on a stretcher. 


HOWE—Well—I'm afraid that will be 
unavoidable. 


MIssy—Certainly the least excitement 
for Mr. Roosevelt, the better. 

(EDWARD returns for the last few pieces 
of luggage. DR. BENNET and four men 
enter. The men are villagers and are 
dressed in dungarees, sweaters and 
clothing typical of coastal towns. They 
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are neighbors and friends. The stretch- 
er they carry is homemade, crude but 
serviceable) 


HOWE—Good morning, men. 


FRANKLIN CALDER (The leader of the 
group)—Morning. (Glancing at SARA 
and MISSY) Ma’am. Ma’am. 


SARA—Good morning, Captain. 
(The others nod as they remove their 
hats) 


MISSY—Morning. 


HOWE—I want to thank all of you 
sincerely for what you have done and 
are doing. 


CALDER—N o thanks expected, Mr. 
Howe. 


BENNET—Look at the stretcher they 
made. They’ve even fixed up a back 
rest. 


HOWE—Wonderful—really. 
(The men nod their acknowledgment 
of HOWE’S compliment) 


BENNET—We’'d better move. 

(As the men are directed upstairs by 
DR. BENNET, who precedes them, EDW- 
ARD exits. SARA looks upstairs appre- 
hensively. HOWE is sympathetic to her 
feelings. ELEANOR comes down from 
upstairs. She carries her large hand- 
bag, an extra blanket, and a soft felt 
hat of ForR’s. She is tired, and, like 
the others, tense but contained) 


MEN (Passing ELEANOR)—Good morn- 
ing, ma’am. 


ELEANOR—Good morning. Good morn- 
ing, Captain Calder. (Handing MISSY 
an envelope) Missy—these are some 
get-well letters which came in before 
you arrived. I’ve had no time to an- 
swer. 


MISsy (With a smile)—Small wonder. 
(She puts the envelope in her brief- 
case) 


ELEANOR (Turns to MISSsy)—Are the 
children all ready? 


MiIssy—Yes. Mademoiselle is with 
them—near the dock. 


SARA—Do you think the children 
should see this? 


ELEANOR—They may have to learn to 
see a lot of things. 


SARA—Perhaps. But it may be a shock, 
particularly to the younger ones. 


HOWE—They’'ll get older. 
SARA (To HOWE, shocked)—Mr. Howe. 


HOWE—I didn’t mean that the way it 
sounded. But I think Eleanor’s right. 


SARA—I believe you and I have vary- 
ing opinions of what is right and 
wrong. 


ELEANOR—Frankly, I suppose the chil- 
dren are excited by it. They’d prob- 


ably love to be carried to a boat on 
a stretcher. 


SARA—Furthermore, Franklin's arrival 
at Eastport should not be handled as 
a circus. 


ELEANOR—Mama, Franklin is a man 
of some reputation. We can’t give an 
imperial order and ask the crowds to 
disperse. 


HOWE—I think you must agree, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, that it is far better to have 
the ubiquitous press first find Franklin 
sitting in his berth in the train, rather 
than see him carried on a stretcher. 


SARA—Franklin’s day of departure 
could have been kept secret. 


HQWE—No, it could not, Mrs. Roose- 
velt. The newspapermen have been 
eying Campobello since the day 
Franklin took ill. 

(SARA’S eyes go to the stair landing) 


ELEANOR (Crossing to SARA)—Mama, 
I too have seen him walk up and down 
those steps many times. 


SARA—I do not approve of Franklin 
being placed on exhibition. 


ELEANOR—This is not a pleasant time 
for any of us—particularly Franklin. 
(As SARA considers this, the stretch- 
er appears, borne by the four men. 
DR. BENNET guides the men. On the 
stretcher is FoR. He wears a plain 
dark-blue robe over pajamas and is 
partly covered by blankets) 


BENNET (/nstructing)—Lift your side 
—right—that’s it. Lower the other 
side. That’s fine. Over the post— 


FDR— Men, it’s a lot easier going down 
than up. Be grateful for small favors. 
(SARA, ELEANOR, HOWE and MISSY 
watch. Their emotions, of course, are 
guarded, but we sense by their tense- 
ness and reaction what they feel. SARA 
grips her pocketbook, MISSY stands 
tense, and ELEANOR, holding the brim 
of FpR’s hat, fingers it nervously. The 
men bring the stretcher down safely 
and set it on the floor. It is clear FDR 
is still a sick man but trying to cover 
his condition by good humor) Thank 
you, gentlemen. The journey was a 
pleasant one. Where’s my missus? 


ELEANOR—Here, darling. 
FDR—How about a look around, Doc? 


BENNET—Yes indeed. 

(With ELEANOR and FRANKLIN CALDER, 
DR. BENNET props the back of the 
stretcher up so that FoR, sitting up, 
can look around. By now, the others 
in the room are relaxed and cover 
their nervousness. DR. BENNET ushers 
the men out, indicating that he will 
call them when ready) 


FDR—I tell you there’s no other way 
to travel. (He digs into his robe, pro- 
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duces a pack of cigarettes and his 
holder. He peers around) The place 
hasn't changed in the month I’ve been 
away. (HOWE, stepping over to him, 
lights the cigarette for For) Thanks, 
Louie, my boy. How have you planned 
the logistics? 


HOWE (Knowing FoR loves these shen- 
anigans)—First, the children, Missy, 
your mother and Eleanor take off for 
the main dock. That’s where the sight- 
seers and the press have congregated. 
A goodly crowd has gathered and 
waits eagerly. (Going into a heavy 
Dutch burlesque accent) But, mein 
herr, vhile all der peepuls is vatching 
da von boat coming on der vater—vee 
go avay in da odder boat for Eastport 
und get on der train. Gut? Nicht 
wahr? 


FpoR—Ah, a diversionary tactic. 
HOWE-—Precisely, mein herr. 


For—As Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy I used to’ rate a seventeen-gun 
salute. Have you arranged for that? 


HOWE—You're just an ex-assistant— 
no guns. You’re lucky we got water. 


rpR—Eleanor, you'd better give me 
that hat before you tear it to ribbons. 
(ELEANOR hands him his hat, which 
he puts on his head) How do I look 
—snappy? 


SARA—Never better. 
rprR—Louie, I approve of your plan. 


HOWE—It’s about time. I’ve been wait- 
ing breathlessly. 


FoR (To the others)—He’s not fool- 
ing. Louie’s first love was the theatre. 
He loves applause. : 

(LOUIE executes a neat time-step. The 
others, in the spirit of it, applaud) 
HOWE (Looks at his watch)—I hate 
to break up the party but I think it’s 


about time boat number one got on 
its way. 


MIssy—That’s me. 
FpR—Missy, plan on coming to the 


hospital Thursday morning. Will you 
have everything typed by then? 


MiIssy—Of course. 


FpR—Fine. What's the date of that 
Boy Scout dinner? 


MISSY—The seventh of November. 


FDR—We’'d better cancel that. I don’t 
know if I'll feel up to making speeches 
until after the New Year. 

(MISSY nods as she makes notes) 
Missy—Right. 

FpR—And bring that list of conferences 
I’ve had to cancel out because of this 
ridiculous child’s disease, and we'll 
plan some new dates. 


BENNET—That’s all, Franklin. They 
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have to get started. You can do all 
that on the train. 


SARA—We'll be on the way before they 
bring you out? 


FpR—I expect so, Mama. 


SARA—I'll tell the children that they'll 
see you on the train. 

(SARA gives ELEANOR a half-glance. FDR 
isn’t aware of this by-play, but HOWE 
is, as is MISSY) 

FDR—Bon voyage! 

SARA (Gives him a kiss)—Bon voyage! 


MIssy—See you, Boss. 
(FDR waves a farewell as SARA and 
MISSY leave) 


rpR—The party is thinning out. (He 
removes his hat and rubs his hand 
through his hair absently) I think I 
can say the same for my hair. Where’s 
Duffy? 


ELEANOR—Outside, waiting for us. 


FpR—Please bring him in, Babs. Let 
him ride with me. 


BENNET—There’s no harm in it. Ill 
get him. 

(He exits and ELEANOR follows him 
to the doorway) 


FpR—Well, Louie, I must say you look 
wretched. 


HOWE—You know how I hate sea 
travel. 


FDR—You could get rid of your asth- 
ma if you'd breath in some good sea 
air and cut out those civarettes. 


HOWE—Look who the hell’s talking 
about cigarettes. 


FpR—I haven’t got asthma. 


HOWE—T ouche! 

(BENNET arrives with DUFFY, a black 
Scottie, and ELEANOR carries him in 
and hands him to FoR) 


FpR—Hello, Duffy, you old pirate. 
Say, you're getting fat. One of these 
days I'll have to take you for a long 
run in the woods. 

(There is a pause. Does FDR mean it? 
Does he think he will be able to? We 
don’t know. Now EDWARD enters) 


EDWARD—We’re ready to go, Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


BENNET—It’s time. 


ELEANOR (She digs into her bag for 
some keys)—There are the keys, 
Edward. Now you lock up on the re- 
turn trip. 


EDWARD—Yes, ma'am. I'll get every- 
thing shipshape. 


ELEANOR—Drain the pipes. 


EDWARD—And board up the windows 
till next season. 


HOWE—I’11 walk you to the boat, 


Eleanor. See you on the dock, Frank- 
lin. 

(HOWE exits) 
EDWARD—Good-bye, Mr. 
and good luck to you, sir. 


FpR—Thank you, Edward. 
(EDWARD leaves) 


BENNET—I'll be with the men, Frank- 
lin. 
(He leaves) 


Roosevelt— 


ELEANOR—Franklin, I’m to cross with 
the children. 


FpR—How’s the sea today? 
ELEANOR—Choppy. 

FDR—West wind? 
ELEANOR—That’s right. 

rpR—Is Calder handling my boat? 
ELEANOR— Y es. 


FoR (Reassuring her)—He’s a good 
man. 


ELEANOR—I'll call the men, dear. 
(ELEANOR walks to the door to wave 
the men in. As she leaves, FDR saga 
back against the stretcher. Suddenly 
we are aware of what a strain this 
has been for him. He looks weary and 
tired. He lowers his head and then 
looks up and looks around the room 
as a wave of memories flood his mind. 
His hands drop in fatigue and pain, 
and he releases his hat, which he has 
been holding. It falls out of his reach. 
As he attempts to retrieve it we see 
that he cannot move his back. His 
fingers stretch for it but he cannot 
touch it. He breathes heavily. ELEANOR 
returns and, realizing what has hap- 
pened, hands him his hat. DR. BENNET 
returns wifh the men, and FDR pulls 
himself together) 


ELEANOR—Are you sure that you can 
manage this trip? 


FDR—I’m going to make a damn good 
try. 

(FDR puts his hat on and puts his 
cigarette holder in his mouth in that 
familiar perky fashion. He holds 
DUFFY in one arm. The men reach 
down and lift the stretcher) 


BENNET—AIl right, men— 
(They start out) 


FpR—Gentlemen—thank you for the 
sedan chair. (As he is carried out) 
By gosh—I feel like the Caliph of 
Bagdad. 


The Curtain Falls 


ACT TWO 


ScENE ONE 


SCENE: It is May, 1922. Curtain re- 
veals the downstairs living room of 
the New York house on Sixty-fifth 
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Street. Like all the Roosevelt homes, 
it is warm and tasteful and not at all 
pretentious. 


AT RISE: FDR is seen stage right, sit- 
ting in one of his small kitchen chairs, 
converted for use as a wheel chair. 
He is working on some stamps. On 
the couch is a model of a sailboat on 
which FoR has been previously work- 
ing. He drops some of the stamps, 
then scoots his chair over to a desk 
on the other side of the room. He 
picks up from the desk a gadget with 
an extension arm which when ex- 
panded reaches to the floor. He scoots 
back to the table and, using the gadg- 
et, picks up the stamps. He is already 
quite expert at wheeling his chair. 
His attitude is far from cheerful. 
After he works away for a moment 
or two, MISSY enters from the office 
next to the living room. She carries 
a shecf of letters for FpR to sign. She, 
like the others who are close io FDR, 
is sensitive to his moods, and so she 
is aware FDR is having one of his rare 
bad days. 


MIssy—Sorry, Boss, to interrupt, but 
you wanted to get these off. (FpR 
pushes his stamps away and places 
the letters on the table) I still have 
the letters Louie dictated—I hope to 
finish them before I go tonight. 

(FDR starts to read) 


Missy—lIn the letter to the Park Com- 
mission, I may have made a mistake. 
I couldn’t remember whether you said 
sixty thousand trees or sixteen. 


FoR (Not looking up)—Sixteen. 
MIssy—Good. That’s what I typed in. 


FDpR—My enunciation is usually pre- 
cise enough to make the distinction 
between sixteen and sixty. 


MISSY—No criticism, Mr. R. My 
hearing must be failing. 


FoR (Handing her a letter)—You'll 
have to correct this. It’s Pinehenge 
Farm—not Pinhenge. 

(missy takes it, looks at it. FDR con- 
tinues, referring to the next letter) 
Missy, this rough draft of the letter 
to Cordell Hull should be triple- 
spaced. 


missy (Ruefully)—I'm having a good 
day. 

FoR—Well, if you must know, I’m 
having a perfectly wretched day. 


MISSY—I’m sorry. 


FpR—I can’t wear the leg braces be- 
cause they don’t fit—and I don’t know 
why I’m going all the way to Boston 
to get new ones that also won’t fit. 
And I'm fed up with all those friendly 
hints that come in the mail—every- 
thing from ancient nostrums to brand 
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BENNET: All right, men— 
FDR: Gentlemen—thank you for the sedan chair. By gosh— 
1 feel like the Caliph of Bagdad. 
(From left, clockwise: William Fort, James Reese, Ralph Bellamy, 
Vincent Dowling, Floyd Curtis, Edwin Phillips [back to camera]) 


new gadgets invented by people all 
the way from Keokuk to Zanzibar. 


MIssy—They all want to help—not 
hurt. 


FDR—Oh, Missy—stop it. No sweet- 
ness and light today—please. (Refers 
to the letters) Take them away. 
(ELEANOR comes in. She has been up- 
stairs. She carries books and mail) 


ELEANOR—F ranklin, I’ve talked to 
Regan. He’s arranged for the rail- 
road trip to Boston. 


FoR (Almost challengingly)—I may 
not go to Boston. 
(He wheels over to the desk. ELEANOR 
and MISSY exchange a glance. ELEANOR 
gets the message) 


ELEANOR—You don’t have to go until 
Friday. You can decide by then. (She 
hands the mail to FoR) There’s a 
cheery letter from Jimmy. And one 
from Woodrow Wilson. 


FoR (He is reading the letter)—I’m 
glad to read that Jimmy anticipates 


good marks. (Reads on) Well, that’s 
a relief—he loves Groton. I’m sure 
Groton is relieved, too. (He picks up 
the one from Wilson. ELEANOR is put- 
ting the books away. MISSY glances at 
the letters she has picked up from 
FpR’S table. FoR reads Wilson’s letter, 
his mood changing a bit) It’s an ex- 
tremely considerate note. (Reads) “I 
am indeed delighted to hear you are 
getting so well, and so confidently, 
and I shall try and be generous 
enough not to envy you. I hope that 
your generous labors in behalf of the 
Wilson Foundation have not over- 
taxed you, and you are certainly to 
be congratulated on your successful 
leadership in the complicated and 
difficult undertaking.” That’s really 
quite thoughtful of him. 


ELEANOR—You have done a lot for 
the Foundation. 


FpR—Only because I believe in it. 
Either we develop some plan for world 
peace and order or the world will chop 
itself into bits. 





MiIssy—Excuse me, Boss—may I get 
on with the rest of these? 


FDR (Cheerier)—On your way, Missy. 
Later I want to do another draft of 
that letter to Cordell Hull. What I've 
got is too obscure. (MISSY nods and 
starts to exit) Sixteen—(FDR grins 
apologetically. MISSY understands— 
exits) I was apologizing for having 
lost my temper. 


ELEANOR—I had a rather tense chore 
a few minutes ago. I had to let the 
upstairs maid go. She complained so 
much about all the work she had to 
do—most of which she never did any- 
way. 


FDR (Crossing to her)—Sorry, Babs. 
You've had a big turnover on maids 
this year. It’s been a busy household. 


ELEANOR—lIt’s been a nice household. 


FoR (Rolling his chair about the room 
and putting some of his things away) 
—I'm getting expert with this chair. 
It moves easily. See that. (He executes 
a sharp turn) We have to get a couple 
like this for Hyde Park. None of those 
conventional invalid wheel chairs. (He 
takes another turn or two in the 
chair) This exercise is stimulating— 
takes some of the loneliness away. 
(He crosses to the couch and picks 
up a sailboat) 


ELEANOR—Loneliness, dear? 


FpR—Invalidism — (Quickly) — even 
temporary—is very lonely. I remem- 
ber reading: “A sick man wishes to 
be where he is not.” (After a mo- 
ment) When you're forced to sit a 
lot—and watch others move about— 
you feel apart—lonely—because you 
can’t get up and pace around. I find 
myself irritated when people come in 
here and parade all over the place. 
I have to keep exercising self-control 
to prevent screaming at them to sit 
down—quiet down—stand still. 


ELEANOR—I'll remember. 
FDR—You're quiet and restful. 


ELEANOR (She continues straightening 
out the room)—I am just tired. Is 
Louie in his room? 

FpR—He said he was going out for a 
feel of the pulse of the city. What he 
really means—he’s going out to buy 
newspapers. Loves the Teapot Dome 
stories. Adores political scandals—if 
they embarrass Republicans. 


ELEANOR (A moment)—Franklin—are 
there other things I should know that 
you haven’t told me? 


For (Lightly) —You mean like about 
Louie going out to get the papers? 


ELEANOR—I mean about your—loneli- 
ness. 
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For (Not joking now)—Often when 
you’re alone, certain fears seek you 
out and hunt for a place in your mind. 
Well, you know, I’ve always had a 
small fear about fire. Since this— 
(Indicates his legs) that fear some- 
times overwhelms me. I've nightmares 
about being trapped and unable to 
move. I’ve been practicing crawling so 
I can be sure that in case of fire I 
could get to a window by myself—or 
to a door or a flight of steps. 


ELEANOR—I didn’t know you had been 
—crawling. 

FpR—I’ve been trying—and I can do 
fairly well—by now. But soon I'll be 
back on my feet. The back muscles 
came around—and so will the legs. 


ELEANOR—Of course they will. 


FoR (Suddenly turns to the ship model 
and lifts it in one hand)—Do you like 
her? 


ELEANOR—She’s lovely. 


FDR—She'll really sail, you know— 
she’s not just a toy. (He places it 


back on the couch) I miss the sea. 
(He wheels his chair close to ELEANOR 
and takes her hand as his words come 
wrenching out of him) Eleanor, I must 
say this—once to someone. Those first 
few days at Campobello when this 
started, I had despair—deep, sick de- 
spair. It wasn’t the pain—there was 
much more of that later on when they 
straightened the tendons in my legs. 
No, not the pain—it was the sense 
that perhaps I'd never get up again. 
Like a crab lying on its back. I’d look 
down at my fingers and exert every 
thought to get them to move. I'd send 
down orders to my legs and my toes 
—they didn’t obey. 


ELEANOR (As he halts his speech for a 
moment, she goes to him, her head 
on his lap) —Darling— 


FpR—I turned to my faith, Babs—for 
strength to endure. I feel I have to 
go through this fire for some reason. 
Eleanor, it’s a hard way to learn 
humility—but I’ve been learning by 
crawling. I know what is meant—you 


FDR: | turned to my faith, Babs—for strength to endure. | feel 
| have to go through this fire for some reason . . . 
(Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett) 
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must learn to crawl before you can 
walk. 


(They embrace. After a moment, the 
front door is heard slamming and FoR 
straightens as ANNA’S voice is heard) 


ANNA’S VOICE — Mother — Mother — 
Mother! 


ELEANOR (Pulls away from FDR and sits 
down, trying to compose herself) —I’m 
here, Anna—and do quiet down. 


ANNA (Appearing)—Oh—how are you 
Father? 


FDR—Sis— 


ANNA—Mother, I have to talk to you. 
It’s important. 


ELEANOR—Anna, it will have to wait 
a little while. I have other important 
things. 

FDR (Starting out)—This chamber is 
yours, ladies. Au revoir. 


ELEANOR (She starts after him)— 
Franklin— 


FDR—Eleanor—I need the exercise. 
See you later, Sis. 

(He rolls out. After he is gone, ELEA- 
NOR starts to straighten up the room) 


ANNA—Mother, I must talk to you. 
ELEANOR—Yes, dear. So you told me. 
ANNA—I can’t talk to you on the run. 


ELEANOR—Anna, you can’t make up 
all the rules. (Continues to straighten 
up) I’m listening. 


ANNA—It’s about my room. 
ELEANOR—What about your room? 


ANNA—I cannot understand why I’ve 
been moved upstairs into a little cub- 
byhole—and why Mr. Howe has been 
given my large room— 


ELEANOR—That change was made 
weeks ago—Why has it taken you so 
long to question it? 


ANNA—Because I accepted the change 
without thinking of it. 


ELEANOR—Oh, you did? 


ANNA—Yes—but only yesterday— 
when Granny was here—she asked 
me the question—direct—and I could 
not give her a clear answer. 


ELEANOR—Then, Anna, I suggest you 
tell Granny to ask me. 

(We hear the sound of the front door 
being opened) 

ANNA—Mother, it seems to me— 


ELEANOR—It seems to me you're be- 
having badly. 


ANNA—I fail to understand why Mr. 
Howe should— 


HOWE’S VOICE (Offstage)—Hello— 
(LOUIE HOWE enters. He is carrying 
a stack of newspapers) 
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HOWE—Ladies. May I recount the 
happenings on the Appian Way? 


ANNA—Mother, please— 


ELEANOR—Anna—I will not discuss 
this with you now. 


HOWE—I’m sorry. I'll go. 


ANNA (Her dignity flying high)— 
There’s no need. Mother and I have 
concluded our conversation, thank 
you. Excuse me, please. 

(She exits) 


HOWE—Marie Antoinette could not 
have been more noble on her way to 
the guillotine. 


ELEANOR (Shaking her head)—It’s a 
busy house, Louie, very busy. 


HOWE—A busy world. (Rattling 
through the papers) There’s an item 
I want you to hear, Eleanor. The 
Chicago Tribune. (Reading) “The 
New York Democratic Party considers 
Franklin D. Roosevelt its number one 
choice for Governor.” 


ELEANOR—Oh, Louie, those items you 
manage to squeeze into the newspa- 
pers are good reading but they’re 
pointless. 


HOWE—They’re good for his morale 
—and mine. (ELEANOR sti!] has her 
mind on the previous scene with ANNA. 
LOUIE senses this) Your morale looks 
like it’s been hit by a Mack Truck. 


ELEANOR—I have, on occasion, felt far 
cheerier, Louie. 


HOWE—You need a good dinner at 
Mouquin’s—I’ll take you out tonight. 
Clear your head with a bottle of vin 
rose and some snails. 


ELEANOR—Perhaps. 


HOWE—You’re probably scared stiff 
about that speech you have to read. 
That’s what’s wearing you down. 


ELEANOR—Louie, I'll be no good at it. 
I can’t lecture. I giggle at all the 
wrong times. I can’t control my voice 
—when I shout I think I’m whis- 
pering. 


HOWE—Eleanor, this work has to be 
done. You are, for a while, Franklin’s 
eyes, ears—and legs. You must go 
places he can’t go. 


ELEANOR—I’m certain I'll be awful. 


HOWE—You are in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Howe—wizard of the spoken 
word. Speechless mummies given the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. You don’t 


have to make anything up. Just read 
it. 


ELEANOR—I don’t like to read a 
speech. 


HOWE—Do you think the Gettysburg 
Address was ad lib? 


ELEANOR (Tired and worn)—I'll try— 
Leave it at that. 


(FDR suddenly scoots in from the other 
room) 


FDR (Seeing LOUIE)—Ah—the pulse 
taker. 


HOWE (Indicating the papers)—The 
pulse is good from Maine to Califor- 
nia. The nation still endures under 
Harding. And Teapot Dome is boiling. 


FoR (With finger pointed, as though 
making a speech)—‘“Scandals or no 
scandals—this country will be endur- 
ing Republican presidents for a long 
time unless we rip the barnacles off 
the Democratic organization and make 
it a progressive and modern political 
partv.” I’ve just finished writing -all 
that t» Cordell Hull. 


HOWE—Eleanor, that’s a good theme 
for your speech. 


FpR---My poor retiring Eleanor, being 
driven into the wilds of the political 
jungle. Oh, Babs, I invited Marvin 
and Emmett to dinner—I’ve got to 
keep one finger in my lawyer’s pie. 


ELEANOR—We’re not very fancy to- 
night. 


FpR—My law partners aren’t very 
fussy about their food. 


ELEANOR—It will be all right. 
(She starts out) 


HOWE—Of course it will. I plan. to 
take your wife to Mougin’s tonight 
for some escargots. 

(ELEANOR is out) 


FpR—Eleanor hates rich food. She’s 
too much of a lady to tell you. 


HOWE—She'll go. It'll do her good to 
get out of this place for a while. And 
now, my friend, we have work to do. 
(He searches through desk for a pen- 
cil) I have here a list of your various 
clubs, organizations, federations, fra- 
ternities, unions, societies, associations 
and groups. You and I are going 
through this list and do a little job 
of editing. 


FoR (Instantly on guard—irritated)— 
What exactly have you in mind? 


HOWE—The doctors say you're doing 
too much. I’m merely their obedient 
servant. 


FDR (Changing the subject)—Let me 
see the list. (Looks at it) You have 
crossed off almost every organization 
in which I’m genuinely interested. 


HOWE—Franklin, you have too many 
interests. You've got to cut down. 


FDR—I will not discontinue my work 
in the Boy Scouts. Their aims are 
damned important. 


HOWE—What the hell are you work- 
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ing for—scoutmaster? 


FDpR—I'll decide what goes—and what 
doesn't. 


HOWE—AIll right, Franklin, I'll give 
you the Boy Scouts—but something 
else has to go. There’s a big breeze 
blowing and we've got to trim sails 
—the off-year elections. And you've 
got to keep your hand in. 


FDR—I won't be able to move around 
too much for a while. 


HOWE—But we can write. We can let 
people know that a man named Roose- 
velt has opinions, ideas and convic- 
tions 

FDR (Looks at the list)—All right, we 
can get rid of some of those. 

(MISSY comes in) 


mMissy—Mr. Brimmer is here. 
HOWE—Who's Mr. Brimmer? 
FDR—It’s a deal I'm working on. 
HOWE—Another?—Oh!—Franklin! 
FoR (To Missy)—Send him in. 
HOWE—Missy, who is this Brimmer? 


MISSY (As she exits)—The Boss will 
tell you. 


HOWE—Is this another of your imagi- 
native business deals? 


FoR—Louie, stop heckling me. Just sit 
quiet. 


HOWE—I know how you dislike my 
pacing about. 

(HOWE takes his perch on the couch 
and remains motionless until indi- 
cated. MISSY enters with MR. BRIMMER, 
a husky, well-tailored gentleman. 
MISSY exits through the hall door) 


BRIMMER—Giood day, Mr. Roosevelt. 
How are you feeling? 


FDR—Coming along, Mr. Brimmer. 
Mr. Howe. 
(HOWE waves a greeting) 


BRIMMER—Mr. Howe, it’s a pleasure. 


FpR—I've had a long day, Mr. Brim- 
mer—I wonder if— 
(He leaves off. BRIMMER understands) 


BRIMMER—I have the full picture 
ready for presentation. Beginning with 
the estimates on the construction of 
the four dirigibles as you requested. 


HOWE—Dirigibles? 


FpR—Go ahead, Mr. Brimmer. 

(MR. BRIMMER goes ahead. He is a 
talker and a walker, and his pacing, 
it is obvious, gets on FDR’S nerves, 
since he is forced to follow BRIMMER’S 
actions. As he begins to talk, a tele- 
phone begins to ring in the office 
offstage) 

BRIMMER—The cost of construction, as 
you will see, will be cheaper if the 
dirigibles are built in Germany. Air- 
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ports and masts could be constructed 
in suitable locations in Chicago and 
New York for a daily service, at com- 
paratively low cost. Also included, on 
this sheet, is the amount of helium 
gas needed—the cost—the construc- 
tion—items for storage tanks, et cete- 
ra, et cetera, et cetera. Also listed, the 
approximate cost of personnel to run 
the ships on a daily basis—the airport 
crew—ticket agencies—and an adver- 
tising allotment, based on minimal 
efforts until the service catches the 
public fancy. 


FDR (Trying to stop the flow)—It will 
catch on. 


BRIMMER (Nothing will stop him)—I 
agree—absolutely—I agree. Charted 
for you are various hours suggested 
for best air time in connection with 
commuter trains, auto traffic and ac- 
cessibility. Also—ideas for campaigns 
—all to be studied—digested---aesimi- 
lated and collated—all to be— 

(The phone in the other roor has 
continued to ring since BRIMMER 
started his long speech. This ringing, 
combined with BRIMMER’S walking has 
made FDR edgy. HOWE, who has not 
moved a muscle till now, gets up to 
answer the phone) 


FDR (Exploding)—Louie, why the hell 
are you always moving around? 


HOWE (Stops, surprised, but knowing 
in an instant)—I’m nervous. 
(He retreats quietly to the corner. The 


phone in the next room stops ringing) 


FoR—Mr. Brimmer—leave all this 
here with me. I'll study it in detail— 
and be in touch with you. 
BRIMMER—We'’re prepared to seek un- 
derwriting— 

FDR—We can talk of that later. Thank 
you, Mr. Brimmer. I’m afraid you'll 
have to excuse me. 

BRIMMER—Of course, I understand. I'll 
leave these estimates. (To HOWE) It’s 
been a great pleasure, Mr. Howe. 
(Again the airy acknowledgment from 
HOWE) 

HOWE—Thank you, sir. 


MR. BRIMMER—And good day to you, 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

FDR—Good-bye, Mr. Brimmer. (BRIM- 
MER is out) Why the devil didn’t 
someone answer the phone? 
HOWE—I don’t know. I also don’t 
know about dirigibles. What's this 
scheme? 

FpR—A damn practical one. 
HOWE—From New York to Chicago? 
FDR—For a starter. We can build this 


into a transcontinental line—eventu- 
ally nonstop, coast to coast. 


HOWE—Well— 


FDR—Don't wet-blanket this, Louie. It 
could mean a fortune. (HOWE nods— 
not a word) And I'm sorry I yelled. 
Brimmer was driving me mad. Prowl- 
ing back and forth—like an awkward 
tiger. 


HOWE—With a little helium I'll bet 
he could get to Chicago. 

(FoR laughs—breaking his irritation 
and bad spell. ELEANOR enters) 


ELEANOR—That must have been a good 
one. 


FpR—Louie’s a monster. 


HOWE—Madam, your husband is plan- 
ning to go into the lighter-than-air- 
craft business—which proves he has a 
lighter-than-air head. 


FDR—Caution, my friend, is the refuge 
of cowards. 


ELFANOR—And your refuge, Franklin, 
is bed. You must rest before dinner. 


FoR—Very well. (Hesitates) Today— 
I’m going upstairs on my own. (He 
wheels to the couch) Out of this room 
and up the steps on my own. (To 
HOWE) —Without helium. This is 
something I’ve been planning for quite 
a few days. 

(He pulls himself out of the chair and 
onto the couch) 


ELEANOR (Anxiously)—Franklin—per- 
haps it would be wiser if you waited— 


FDR—N o—now is the time. I can 
crawl, and I’m going to prove it. 


HOWE—Franklin, it’s been a long day. 


FpR—I’m going to crawl upstairs to 
bed. (He gets on the floor) Stand 
back, Louie. Bring the chair. Watch 
me go. (Sitting on his haunches and 
using his hands to move his body, he 
slides backward on the floor and to- 
ward the door. As he does, ELEANOR 
and HOWE stand frozen. FDR continues 
speaking) This method of locomotion 
I shall call the Roosevelt slide: half 
waltz, half foxtrot. Easy on the feet, 
placing all the wear and tear on the 
derriere. (He is near the door) Well, 
Eleanor? Good? 


ELEANOR—Wonderful, Franklin, won- 
derful. 


FDR—See you later. 

(He is out. After a moment, LOUIE 
wheels the chair out of the room, 
following FDR. ELEANOR stands for a 
moment, then sinks into a chair. She 
passes a tired hand over her face. 
She is about to crack, but manages to 
hold on as the front door is heard to 
open) 


SARA'S VOICE (Offstage)—Good day, 
everybody— 
(Also heard are FRANKLIN JR.’8 and 
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JOHNNY'S voices) 

FRANKLIN JR.’S VOICE—Mummy— 
Mummy— 

(ELEANOR quckly composes herself. 
SARA enters with FRANKLIN JR. and 
JOHNNY, who cross over to ELEANOR) 


ELEANOR—Hello, boys. Mama. 


SARA—I picked them up at school. 
Saved Mademoiselle a trip. And I 
wanted to try out their French. 


ELEANOR—Les lecons, comment vont 
elles? 


JOHNNY—Tres bien. 


FRANKLIN JR.—Absolument. Tres bien. 


JOHNNY—Wil! you read us the end 
of yesterday’s story? 


FRANKLIN JR.—You promised. 


ELEANOR—AIl right. Wash up and 
come back. I'll keep my promise. 
(The children go—in a hurry) 


saAkRA—Is Franklin in the study? 
ELEANOR—No, Mama, he’s upstairs. 
He went up by himself. Crawling. 
SARA (Shocked)—Crawling? 
ELEANOR—Yes. It’s something he’s 
been practicing by himself. He sur- 


prised me today by giving me a dem- 
onstration. 


SARA—But that’s too much of a strain. 
He tries too hard—that’s bad for him. 


ELEANOR—Mama—how can it be bad 
for him? It makes him independent. 


SARA—He can’t be seen by the chil- 
dren moving around like that—he 
can't. 


ELEANOR—You'll have to discuss that 
with him. I won’t. I can’t. 


SARA—Very well, Eleanor. I will speak 
to him. 


ELEANOR—Mazma, please allow Frank- 
lin the freedom of his own mind in 
this matter. 


SARA—He must not be permitted to 
place such a strain on his body. 


ELEANOR—Mama, he’s not a child. 


SaARA—Eleanor, perhaps there are 
times when a son will speak only to 
his mother. 

(JOHNNY and FRANKLIN JR. come 
bursting back in) 


JOHNNY—Come on, Mummy. Sit 
down, Granny. 


SARA—No, darlings, I can’t. I have to 
speak to your father. 

(She goes. ELEANOR wearily moves to 
a bookcase, chooses the book she was 
reading, and sits down. JOHNNY and 
FRANKLIN JR. sit near her. ELEANOR 
is tired and the children see it—but 
of course don’t take it seriously) 
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FDR: This method of locomotion | shall call the Roosevelt slide: half waltz, half foxtrot. 
Easy on the feet, placing all the wear and tear on the derriere. Well, Eleanor? Good? 
(Michaele Myers, Ralph Bellamy) 


FRANKLIN JR.—Mommy, you look 
tired. 


ELEANOR (Searching for her place in 
the book)—I am a little, darling. 


JOHNNY—Mommy, who is older—you 
or Granny? 
(ELEANOR looks at JOHNNY) 


FRANKLIN JR.—Granny is—you dum- 
my! 


ELEANOR (Beginning to read—trying 
to fight ici emotions)—“And today 
being Wednesday, the merry old shoe- 
maker knew that he could only work 
on the blue shoes which were the only 
ones that were quiet and still on 
Wednesday. On all the other days 
the blue shoes would run and play 
with all the other brightly colored 
shoes, but on Wednesday they were 
still and obedient. ‘Oh, my,’ said the 
shoemaker, ‘what beautiful blue shoes.’ 
And he thought to himself that he 
would make them even more beauti- 
ful. So he took his hammer and nails 
and sat down—and merrily began to 
hammer away... .” 


(Suddenly, unexpectedly and uncon- 


trollably, ELEANOR begins to cry. She 
drops the book, turns away from the 
children and breaks into heartbreak- 
ing sobs. The children, stunned, look 
at her. MISSY enters—sees the scene 
and rushes the children out. ELEANOR, 
left alone, continues to cry. After a 
few moments, LOUIE HOWE appears. 
It is obvious he has been told, because 
he enters quietly, expecting to see 
ELEANOR. He closes the door behind 
him) 

HOWE—Eleanor, if I can do any- 
thing— 


ELEANOR (Shouting through her tears) 
—No—nothing—and, Louie, I hate 
Mouquin’s and I hate snails and I’m 
not going... 


HOWE—Nobody ever lived who is more 
entitled to a good cry. 

(ELEANOR stops, the well drying. She 
wipes her eyes—her nose. She 
straightens her hair) 


ELEANOR—I must have terrified the 
children. (She gets hold of herself) 
I won’t ever do that again. Not ever. 
(She exits as 





The Curtain Falls 


Scene Two 


SCENE: We are once again in the New 
York house living room. In one corner 
of the room, next to the couch, are a 
pair of crutches and For’s leg braces. 
It is January, 1923. Friday. Late after- 
noon. 


AT RISE: On the floor are ELLIOTT, 
FRANKLIN JR. and FoR. A wrestling 
match which has been in progress, 
accompanied by yells and groans from 
the two boys, is finally ended when 
For, holding FRANKLIN JR. with his 
powerful right hand and ELLIOTT with 
his equally powerful left, swings them 
both on their backs and holds them 
there against their will. 

FpoR—Say uncie! 


ELLIOTT (Still struggling)—Not me! 


FoR (Applying pressure)—Just for 
that, you young lout—you will now 
have to say Uncle—Hiram—Joshua— 
Lafcadio—Turntable. 


(FRANKLIN JR., assuming FDR is oc- 
cupied with ELLIOTT, has made a move 
to get away) 

FpR—Oh, no, you don’t. 

(Now FoR applies further pressure on 
FRANKLIN JR., without relaxing any 
on ELLIOTT) 


FRANKLIN JR.—Uncle. 

FoR—Uncle who? 

FRANKLIN JR.—U ncle—Hiram—Jo- 
shua—Lafcadio— 

FDR—Turntable. 


FRANKLIN JR.—Turntable! 
(FoR frees FRANKLIN JR., who rises, 
rubbing his muscles) 


ELLIOTT (Quickly)—I’m outnumbered. 
Uncle. 


FprR—Uncle who? 


ELLIOTT—Uncle Hiram Joshua Lafca- 
dio Turntable. 


FoR (Releases ELLIOTT, then sits up 
on the floor)—Next time I shall im- 
provise a few more names for our 
fictitious uncle. (Extends his arms) 


FDR: Say uncle! 
ELLIOTT: Not me! 


Up we go. (In a manner indicating 
this is standard procedure, FRANKLIN 
gr. whips over the wheel chair, turns 
it into correct position, then he and 
ELLIOTT reach out, grab FprR’s legs) 
One—two—three. (They lift. FoR, tim- 
ing the moves, grabs the chair with 
his hands, and in a moment he is 
sitting in his chair, smiling and con- 
fident) You two are getting harder to 
handle. Soon I'll have to draw out my 
heavy artillery. 


ELLIOTT—For a minute we almost had 
you, Pa. 


FpR—Delusions of grandeur. (ELLIOTT 
and FoR laugh) Boys—today I felt a 
little more power from my legs. 
(Points to his thighs) Down these 
heavy frontal muscles—the quadri- 
ceps. (Illustrating on his body) The 
bad spots we're still working on are 
in these thick muscles that run from 
the hips and buttocks—the gluteus 
maximus—and then these ham-string 
muscles on the back of the knees— 
the gastrocs. Without those I can’t get 
balance or purchase. 


FDR: Just for that, you young loul—you will now have to say 


Uncle—Hiram—Joshva—tafcadio—Turntable. 


(Kenneth Kakos, Ralph Bellamy, Perry Skaar) 
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FRANKLIN JR.—I like the name of those 
thick muscles. 


FoR—The gluteus maximus—right 
there. 


FRANKLIN JR.—That’s it—gluteus max- 
imus. 


FDR—Once I get them all going at the 
same time, you’d better start running. 
(MISSY enters with the inevitable stack 
of letters and her notes, together with 
a framed object) Enter Missy. Va- 
moose, sons. Your father is a busy 
man. I'll give you another lesson to- 
morrow. 


FRANKLIN JR.—That’s a promise? 


FDR—That’s a promise. 
(They start out) 


ELLIOTT (To FRANKLIN JR.)—I’ll race 
you upstairs. 

(They dash out) 

(FDR by now has rolled his chair to 
his desk. He is already reading and 
signing letters MISSY has placed there 
for him. Missy hands FoR the framed 
object) 


MISSY—This came in by messenger. 


FDR (Examines the object)—A lovely 
job of printing. (He looks up at MISSY) 
I sometimes regret having told the 
newspapers one of my favorite poems 
was “Invictus.” 


MIssy—This is the fourteenth copy 
you have received. 


FDR (Examining it)—By all odds the 
most beautiful. I’d like it hung in my 
bedroom. (He hands it back to Missy, 
who places it on the table) Missy, 
these letters to the polio victims. They 
don’t sound stuffy, do they? 


MIssY—No. Théy’re warm and kind. 


FoR (Laughs as he signs the letter)— 
McAdoo is so excited over the success 
of the Democrats in the off-year elec- 
tion, he’s already started counting the 
votes for himself in nineteen twenty- 
four. 


MIssy—He can taste the nomination. 


FpR—He’s in for a large and bitter 
disappointment. It’s going to. be Al 
Smith. 

(He proceeds with the other letters. 
HOWE and ELEANOR come in. HOWE is 
unwrapping himself from a muffler, 
heavy coat and gloves. ELEANOR is 
dressed warmly, but not heavily) 


ELEANOR—We’re home. 
FDR—Welcome back! 


HOWE—You wouldn’t be so damned 
cheerful if you had to go out in this 
weather. (Looks at ELEANOR) How the 
hell she stands it, I don’t know. 


ELEANOR—It’s lovely and clear outside. 


HOWE (A groan)—Oh, my God. It’s 
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freezing. (He notices the copy of 
“Invictus” on the table. He picks it up) 
“Invictus.” Another rendition of that 
sticky verse. Franklin, the devotion 
of your admirers is stifling. 

(He puts it back on the table) 


FDR (Jo ELEANOR)—How did it go? 
(ELEANOR points to HOWE, indicating 
he has the answer) 


HOWE—Your wife has almost ¢id her- 
self of those ridiculous giggles, and 
she even manages to make a point 
now and then with some measure of 
effectiveness. 


FDR (Interpreting) You mean—she 
was good. 


HOWE—Adequate. 
ELEANOR—Thank you, teacher. 
MISSsy—Was it a good turnout, Mrs. R? 


ELEANOR—Excellent. About three hun- 
dred women. 


HOWE—Five hundred. That’s the fig- 
ure I gave the press. 


MISSY—Five hundred is a lot of peo- 
ple. 


ELEANOR—So is three hundred. They 
listened and signed pledges to work. 
Oh, Franklin, I read your statement 
on the League of Nations to the Coun- 
cil and it received genuinely warm ap- 
plause. 


FDR—Good. Between your speeches, 
Howe’s shenanigans and my state- 
ments, we’re keeping my head above 
water. 


HOWE (Standing up)—Speaking of 
water—I received a letter this morn- 
ing from one of your associates in the 
late lamented lobster business. 


FDR (A wince)—A jarring intrusion, 
as usual. 

HOWE—He wishes to know whether 
you have been permanently discour- 


aged by the stubborn refusal of the 
lobster market to raise its prices. 


FpR—Losing twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars in a lobster business is hardly a 
joking matter. 


HOWE—A bit of a pinch—one might 
say. 


FDR—To further add to your merri- 
ment—this is a letter from the Mon- 
tracol Oil Company— 

(He hands the letter to HOWE) 
HOWE—Oil company—huh? 
FDR—Good? 

HOWE (As he reads the letter) —Ah— 


that’s very good. You now have two 
thousand shares—of gas. 


ELEANOR—What’s this one, Franklin? 


FpR—This has to do with the invest- 


ment I made in oil. They didn’t strike 
oil—they found gas. And there’s no 
immediate market in gas. 


HOWE—Think how you could have 
combined this gas discovery with the 
dirigibles. (Starts to the door) See 
you for dinner. 

(He exits, coughing and smoking) 


MISSY—He’ll probably keep coughing 
and smoking till he’s ninety—but 
sometimes he worries me. 


ELEANOR—Franklin, if the incense he 
burns in his room at night gives him 
some peace from coughing, why don’t 
you let him burn it here? I wouldn’t 
mind. 


FDR—I would. He’d have the entire 
place smelling like a bawdy house. 


ELEANOR (Shocked)—Franklin! 


FDR—Mama made remarks about it 
this morning—not quite as indelicate 
—but pointed. (Jo missy) Let’s call 
it a day, Missy. You’re going to the 
country for the week end? 


MISsYy—That’s me. Twenty above zero 
and I’m off for a holiday. 


FDR—Have fun. 


ELEANOR—Good night, Missy. I hope 
it warms up. 


MIssy—Thank you. Good night, Boss 
—Mrs. R. 

(FDR waves her a good night as she 
exits) 


FDR—Really went well? 
(ELEANOR nods, then listens) 


ELEANOR—The house is quiet. The 
children—are they all home? 


FDR—Can’t tell the players without a 
score .card, ma’am. (Counts on his 
fingers) Anna is in her room, reading. 
Johnny is being read to by Made- 
moiselle. Jimmy ostensibly is still at 
Groton. Elliott and Franklin have re- 
tired to lick their wounds after a 
wrestling match. 


ELEANOR—I can’t stop you from doing 
that—but do be careful. Your legs 
haven’t healed completely from that 
last fall. 


FDR—They’re coming along fine. (He 
wheels over to the couch) All four of 
them. I spent some time on those to- 
day. Soon it will be canes. First I 
want to handle those crutches with- 
out braces—or vice versa. 


ELEANOR—Of course. 


FDR (Smiles at her)—Of course, you 
say. As if you mean it. 


(He pulls himself onto the couch from 
the chair) 


ELEANOR—I do mean it. It’s just that 
I don’t want you to rush and do any 
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damage. You've plenty of time, Frank- 
lin. 


FoR—I’ve been learning something 
about time. Being unable to rush 
things along has given me patience. 
Patience, I think, gives a better sense 
of when to try for the brass ring—or 
when to enjoy the ride without grasp- 
ing for anything. 


ELEANOR—Oh, yes, Franklin. 


FDpR—Eleanor, when I first took ill I 
planned and dreamed about a bright 
future—half believing, half pretend- 
ing, like a child on a carousel imagin- 
ing himself a general in command of 
armies. But for weeks now something 
has been changing inside of me. I 
don’t know when it began. What min- 
ute or day or hour—but today I was 
suddenly aware that, despite every- 
thing, I feel sure-footed. 


ELEANOR—“A patient man shall bear 
for a time and afterward joy shall 
spring up unto him.” 


FoR—Shall spring up unto us. I some- 
times wonder how many of your cous- 
ins are still confounded that we mar- 
ried. Do you think they still consider 
me a feather duster? 


ELEANOR (Smiling)—Darling—( Then, 
teasing) There are undoubtedly some 
of your family who still believe that 
you didn’t get much of a bargain. 


FpR—I imagine they're reconciled to 
the truth that I did better than you 
did. Actually, I think Mama’s only 
objection to you was that your fam- 
ily said Rusevelt while we said Roose- 
velt. 


ELEANOR—Could not a Rusevelt by 
any other name be just as sweet? 


FDR (Laughing)—Not to Mama. 
Thinking back, I can hardly blame 
some of your relatives. I had a lot to 
learn, but I didn’t want anyone to 
know it. So the truth is I was an aw- 
fully mean cuss in those early days. 


ELEANOR—Never mean. Perhaps inex- 
perienced. 


FpR—I was snobbish—haughty. I had 
the Roosevelt name—the Teddy tradi- 
tion—(Imitates Teddy's broad smile) 
—sauced in with ambition. (He pats 
her hand) I had to learn something 
about the human heart. (He smiles 
at her) I’ve been learning. 


ELEANOR—You have always known a 
great deal about my heart. 


FpR—Cousin—wife—dearest. 


ELEANOR (Holding his hands and look- 
ing directly at him)—Franklin, -when 
I was an awkward adolescent I felt 
unloved and unwanted—with you I 
have always felt needed—wanted— 
and that’s a blessing for which— 
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(The door suddenly opens and ANNA 
comes in) 


ANNA—Hello, Mother. How are you, 
Father. 


FoR (Sharply)—Sis, you've developed 
an irritating habit of barging into 
rooms without knocking on doors. 


ANNA (Instantly hurt)—I wanted to 
put these books back. 


FpR—Then do it, Sis. (ANNA is shocked 
by the harsh greeting and command. 
She is on the verge of tears. Starting 
to put the books away, she loses con- 
trol of them and they clatter to the 
floor) That’s a stupid, clumsy way to 
do it. 

(ANNA breaks into tears and runs out 
of the room. ELEANOR and FDR ex- 
change a look) 


ELEANOR—Rather a sharp attack for 
a mild offense. 


FDR—I’ll make it up to her later. 


ELEANOR—I'd best talk to her before 
she runs to Granny. 

(She picks up the books ANNA 
dropped) 


FDR—Oh—Mama is coming for dinner. 
ELEANOR—Oh— 


FpR—I do hope she and Louie don’t 
snap at each other. Last time they 
went as far as the dessert before 
sharp words. 


ELEANOR—That’s because at the mo- 
ment Mama has one objective—Louie, 
another. 


FpR—I intend to talk to Mama about 
it. 


ELEANOR—Usually your talks with 
Mama last for fifteen minutes—then 
they become quarrels. 


FpR—I'll time it. Make sure it’s a 
talk. 
(HOWE enters the room) 


HOWE—Change of plans. I spoke to 
Grace. She’s been wondering if I've 
gotten any uglier. Also, Hartley looked 
at the postman this morning and won- 
dered if that was Daddy. So I’m go- 
ing home for dinner. (He is picking 
up his muffler, overshoes and hat from 
where he had left them. He wraps 
himself up in his clothes, coughing) 
Oh, I thought I should report. Anna 
is seated in the upper hallway, look- 
ing as though she has been axed and 
maced. 

ELEANOR—I’Il try to alleviate the pain. 
Good night, Louie. 

HOWE—Good night. 

(ELEANOR leaves. FDR looks at HOWE, 
who is huddled in his coat and muf- 
fler) 

FpR—Can you breathe through all 
that? 


HOWE—You know me. If I’m on my 
feet I assume I’m breathing. 


FpR—Louie, I’m being reflective. 


HOWE—Well, that’s probably because 
you're heading for another birthday. 


FpR—Having made this one, every- 
thing after is velvet. (A moment) 
Part of my reflections had to do 
with you. 


HOWE—Ah—I'm fired? 


FoR (He takes HOWE’S hand)—My 
good friend, as much as you loathe a 
sentimental moment, thank you for 
everything. 

(HOWE heads toward the door but 
pauses at the table on which rests the 
framed copy of “Invictus.” He hesi- 
tates, picks up the framed poem, eyes 
it critically, and looks at FDR, who 
has been watching him all through 
this. HOWE loosens his muffler, takes 
a mock heroic pose, and then, in a 
Dutch accent, begins to recite, doing 
a burlesque rendition) 


HOWE 
Out of der night that covers me, 
Black as der Pit from pole to pole, 
I tank whatever Gods may be 
For mine unconquerable soul. 


In der vell clutch of circumstance 

I haf not vinced nor cried aloud. 

Under der bludgeonings of chance 

Mine head is ploody but unbowed. 
(Slowly, during the next two verses, 
he drops the accent and begins to re- 
cite clearly and beautifully—and we 
see now that what he has been doing 
is giving a tribute to FDR) 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments 
the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 
(As he has finished, he has spoken 
slowly, movingly. FDR looks at him. 
HOWE, when he has finished, looks at 
FoR. There is a pause) 
"Night. 
(He walks out. ANNA appears at the 
doorway, followed by ELEANOR. ANNA 
knocks gently on the door. FDR looks 
up, smiles at her, and then he knocks 
on the desk in answer) 


ANNA (Crossing over)—Father. 


FpR—Hello, Sis. I’m an old grouch. 
(They embrace) 


ANNA—Father, I've been selfish. 
FDR—Now, Sis—no confessionals. 


ANNA—I have been. (FDR directs that 
she bring his wheel chair to him. She 
does so) I’ve been mooning around the 
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house like a child—I felt everybody 
was keeping me out of rooms. I didn’t 
really understand what you’ve been 
going through. 

(FDR pulls himself into the wheel 
chair) 


ELEANOR—I’ve been to blame for some 
of that. We should have talked be- 
fore. 


ANNA—That’s all I ask, Mother. 
Please talk. Everyone is so occupied— 


ELEANOR—We'll all try to find more 
time. 


ANNA (Turning to FpR)—And about 
my room, Father. I actually prefer it 
upstairs. (She smiles) It’s quieter. 


FpR—Anna dear, most of our blessings 
come in heavy disguises. (He moves 
his chair toward her) Which, of 
course, reminds me of a story. "Way 
back in the hills of Upstate New York, 
where a lot of poor tenant farmers 
live, there was a wise old man whom 
everybody came to with their trou- 
bles. One day a woman came to him 
with a sad story. She and her husband 
and four children lived in a one-room 
cabin and she said it was simply un- 
bearable. The old man asked her if 
she had any chickens on the farm. 
When she said she had, he advised 
her to put the chickens in her house. 
The next day she came back and said 
that things were even worse—much 
worse. Then the old man asked if she 
owned any cows, and when she said 
she had two of them, he said: “Put 
those cows in your house.” She did 
and the next day she came back and 
said the place was getting to be a 
horror. So the old man said to her: 
“You got a horse?” She said she did. 
“Put the horse into your house.” The 
woman did that, too, and the follow- 
ing day said it was just too much— 
it was awful. Then the old man said 
to her, “Well, my dear, now take the 
horse and those cows and those chick- 
ens and get them all out of there— 
and then come back and tell me how 
things are.” And the next day the 
woman came back and said: “Thank 
you oh, thank you so much. You can’t 
imagine how comfortable we all are 
at last.” 


ANNA (With a warm smile)—Thank 
you, Father, for not putting the chick- 
ens in my room. 


FDR (With a smile)—Sis, in the last 
two minutes, you’ve grown ten years 
wiser. 


SARA'S VOICE (Offstage)—Good eve- 
ning, everyone—good - evening. 


ELEANOR—We’re in here. 


SARA’S VOICE (Offstage) —Franklin, 
too? 
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FDR—Yes, ma’am. Present. 
(SARA enters, loosening her coat and 
removing her gloves) 


SARA—There you are. Anna, you look 
lovely. (ANNA curtsies. SARA crosses to 
FDR and kisses him) It’s bitterly cold. 
Like a frosty night at sea. (A long 
look at FoR) Franklin, you look 
peaked. 


FpR—I feel fine. 


SARA—You’re doing too much. I can 
tell. 


FDR (As a reassuring sign to ELEANOR, 
but talking to SARA)—I won’t quarrel 
with you. If you say I looked peaked 
—I look peaked. 


SARA (Taking off her things)—Anna, 
be a darling. (Hands her gloves and 
coat and hat and muff to ANNA) Tu 
est tres gentille, ma petite. 


ANNA (Deliberately avoiding any 
French)—Thank you, Granny. 


ELEANOR—A cup of tea, Mama? 


SARA—I’d love some. (To ANNA, as 
ELEANOR exits) How are all my dar- 
lings? 

ANNA (With a smile)—The boys are 
as dreadful as ever. And so am I. 


SARA—Were you outdoors today? 


ANNA—For a while. 


SARA—You have to remember to bun- 
dle up warm. Overshoes, gloves and 
something soft and wooly around your 
neck. 


ANNA—I know. 


SARA—Nurse should be very careful 
with the young ones in weather like 
this. 


ANNA (After a deep breath)—I heard 
Mother telling Nurse that this morn- 
ing. 

(This is possibly the first time ANNA 
has taken this unspoken attitude to- 
ward Granny. There is a brief recog- 
nition of this by SARA and FoR. A 
pause) 

SARA—Very sensible. 

(ANNA exits with Granny's things. 
ELEANOR comes in with a tray of tea) 
ELEANOR—Cream, Mama? 


SARA—Please. 
(ELEANOR pours the tea. ANNA returns 
and stands by) 


ELEANOR—Franklin? 


FpR—No cream—no lemon—four su- 
gars. 


SARA—Cream is good for you, Frank- 
lin. 


FpR—I don’t like cream in my tea. 
(ANNA hands Granny her tea, then 
hands FoR his) 


SARA—Thank you, dear. 


FDR—Sis. 
(ELEANOR hands ANNA a cup) 


ANNA—Mother, may I have mine up- 
stairs? I want to finish something I’ve 
been reading. 


ELEANOR—Of course. 


ANNA—Excuse me, Granny, Father— 
(She goes out) 


SARA—Anna looks well. 
FpR—But I look peaked. 
SARA—Franklin—stop being a tease. 


ELEANOR (Not staying for tea)—I’m 
afraid I'll have to be excused. I’ve got 
to check on the children. We're all 
eating together tonight and later we’re 
going to read some Shakespeare. 


SARA—I hope one of the comedies. So 
much of Shakespeare is too lurid for 
children. 


FDR (The crier)—Tonight—As You 
Like It. 


SARA—Lovely. 
ELEANOR—Excuse me, please. 


SARA—Of course, dear. (ELEANOR 
leaves. SARA sips her tea, thinking of 
the opening gambit. She finds one) 
Oh, Franklin, I’m getting some men 
at Hyde Park to determine how we 
can electrify the lift. It is, after all, 
only a large-size dumbwaiter and I— 


FDR (Quickly)—No! (Perhaps he’s 
been too sharp) I mean, please don’t. 
The exercise of pulling those ropes is 
helpful to me. I need it for my arms 
and shoulders. So, if you’re thinking 
of me—please don’t change the dumb- 
waiter. 


SARA—I feel you’re doing too much, 
physically. 


FpR—I wish I could do more. Mama 
— it’s only my legs that are tempora- 
rily bothered. The rest of me is as 
healthy as ever. 


SARA—I know that. I know that. I talk 
to the doctors. They tell me. But some- 
times I think that Eleanor, certainly 
only with motives of deep love, and 
that ugly little man, push you too 
rapidly. 


FpR—I don’t think so. Dr. Draper 
doesn’t think so. And please, Mama, 
don’t refer to Louie Howe any longer 
with that unpleasant phrase. I’ve en- 
dured it too long as it is. 


SARA (Walking about, genuinely dis- 
turbed)—Franklin, your tone of voice 
is very disturbing to me. 


FDR—Mama, if possible, I should like 
to have a quiet talk with you. I should 
like not to quarrel. Now, Mama, I 
know how upset you've been. This is a 
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real wrench for you. But I’m going 
to get over this—and—if I don’t—a 
big if—I shall have to become accus- 
tomed to braces and canes and wheel 
chairs. And so will you. 


SARA—Oh, Franklin— 


FDR—Please, let me finish. Louie 
Howe—(SARA makes an involuntary 
grimace) Mama, stop that. Louie 
Howe told me, while I was in the hos- 
pital after Campobello, that I had one 
of two choices. I could lie on my back, 
be a country squire and write books 
—or—get up and become President 
of the United States. Now—I believe 
Louie’s dreams are far too bright— 
but I’ve no intention of retiring to 
Hyde Park and rusticating. 


SARA (Quietly)—Franklin, when you 
were a little boy, your dear father 
took you for a visit to the White 
House to see President Cleveland. 


FDR (Fidgets)—Mama, I know. 


SARA (Firmly)—Let me finish. And 
President Cleveland said, “I make a 
strange wish for you. It is that you 
may never be President of the United 
States.” 


FpR—Well he was playing the odds 
in wishing that. 


SARA—Your cousin Teddy died be- 
cause of ambitious people around him. 
Died because he didn’t know when to 
stop—didn’t know that you can’t make 
it the same world for all people. 


FpR—Maybe we can’t. But it seems to 
me that every human has an obliga- 
tion in his own way to make some 
little stab at trying. 


SARA—It’s not such a bad world, 
Franklin—not at all. 


FpR—I have no personal complaints. 
I’m lucky. I had rich parents. 


SARA—Don’t be self-conscious about 
that, Franklin. Advantages of birth 
should be worn like clothes, with 
grace and comfort. 


FoR (A familiar tale—and he knows 
it)—Yes—yes. Noblesse oblige. The 
poor will always be with us. We went 
through that when I sold the mining 
stock. 


SARA—On refiection—you must admit 
that was a childish gesture. 


FoR (The heat is on)—I would not 
hang onto stock bringing me an in- 
come over the tortured bodies of 
miners who lived as though they were 
in the middle ages. These are differ- 
ent times. The attitude of noblesse 
oblige is archaic. 


SARA—F ranklin! 


FpR—It’s another name for indiffer- 
ence. 
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SARA—How dare you! You are talk- 
ing to your mother. Even if I were 
to agree with your romantic political 
ideas, it would be absurd for you to 
consider running for public office. The 
traveling and the speeches would be 
an enormous strain for you. 


FpR—At the moment I’m not running 
for anything—and I won’t until I can 
get around and stand up on my two 
feet—but that doesn’t mean I have 
to go into hiding. 


SARA (Icily)—I’m not asking you to 
do that. I’m asking you to be sensible 
—to take up a permanent residence 
in Hyde Park where you could be 
comfortable — where you could use 
the time for resting and regain your 
strength. 


FpR—I love Hyde Park. But I want 
to use it—not let it bury me. 


SARA—That’s a terrible thing to say. 
FDR—You know what I mean. 


sara—No, Franklin, I do not know 
what you mean. I only know that 
your stubbornness is not only your 


strength but your weakness. And you 
needn’t— 


FDR (Getting angry)—I needn't do a 
damned thing! I am not going to let 
myself go down a drain. A bad beat- 
ing either breaks the stick or the stu- 
dent—Well, I’m not broken. I’m not 
settling for the life of an ailing in- 
valid. And I will no longer abide im- 


plications, innuendos or insinuations 
that I do so. 


SARA—I don’t want you getting angry. 
It’s not good for you. 


FoR (Heatedly)—It’s damn good. For 
me. 


SARA—F ranklin, I wonder if you truly 
know what is good for you. You come 
by your Dutch stubbornness by birth. 
And, Franklin, some of that Dutch 
stubbornness is mine—from long asso- 
ciation. (She now becomes firm and 
dominant) Franklin, many many years 
ago, when I was a little girl, I sailed 
to China with my father on a clipper 
ship. As we rounded Cape Horn, we 
headed into a fearful storm. My fa- 
ther, eager and headstrong, urged 
the Captain to head into the sea—to 
fight through the storm. But fortu- 
nately the Captain of the ship was 
a better sailor than my father. He 
wanted to save his ship. He trimmed 
sails, gave orders to “heave to,” rode 
out the storm safely, and then, when 
the heavy weather was gone, we were 
able to sail ahead and nothing was lost 
—nothing. Be wise, Franklin—ride out 
the storm. (A pause. SARA, emotion- 
ally wrought-up by now, strikes hot- 
ter) Son, let me ask you—what do 


you believe I want for you—obscurity? 
Invalidism? Do you believe that this 
is my ambition for you? Having been 
a mother for over forty years, do you 
think this is what I want? -Any dream 
you ever had or could have, I have. 
All pain you have felt, I have felt. 
(By now she is sharp and hard) I 
don’t want to see you hurt. 


FpR—That’s enough. There'll be no 
more talking—no more. 

(SARA goes to the side of the room. 
She is moved and hurt, but genuinely 
trying to cover her emotions. FDR has 
discarded his pipe and is trying to 
cover what he feels. At this moment, 
ELEANOR enters. She sees at a glance 
that there is tension in the room. SARA 
turns her back a moment, then faces 
ELEANOR, contained but cold) 


SARA—Eleanor, I cannot have dinner 
with you tonight. 


ELEANOR—Mama— you may have 
quarreled with Franklin—but not with 
the rest of the family. (SARA is mum) 
Please? 


SARA (Reluctantly) —Very well—I’ll 
join you. Excuse me. 

(ELEANOR nods. SARA looks at FoR. He 
by now is depressed rather than angry. 
SARA leaves. ELEANOR watches FDR, who 
sits glumly in his chair for a moment, 
then whirls around to her) 


ELEANOR—Franklin, anything needed? 


FDR—Nothing. 

(ELEANOR hesitates a moment, then 
exits. FDR sits for a moment. He is 
low and dispirited. Suddenly he looks 
up and toward the crutches. He is in 
his mind challenging his mother and 
what she has implied. He decides to 
prove something to himself and to 
her. He quickly rolls his chair to the 
crutches. He places them on his knees 
and then moves to a clearer section 
of the room. He puts up one crutch, 
and then the other, attempting to rise 
off the chair by himself and onto the 
crutches. He is confident and deter- 
mined. He is half out of the chair 
when the crutch slips away from him 
and he crumples to the floor. He lies 
there a moment, a look of sickening 
defeat and humiliation and pain on his 
face. He rubs his leg. Then, alarmed 
that perhaps he has been heard, he 
attempts to get back into his chair. 
This is not an easy task, but slowly, 
carefully and painfully, he manages 
—again almost meeting disaster, but 
finally overcoming his obstacles, he 
makes the security and safety of his 
chair. He pauses, exhausted and in 
pain. Then he reaches for his crutches, 
rolls the chair to each crutch succes- 
sively, and finally by stretching and 
bending, gets them into his hands and 
over his knees. He sits now, his head 
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bent forward, a portrait of a man who 
has lost a battle that seemed so very 
important. Slowly he leans back, his 
face now hard and grim, but deter- 
mined. Then, stubbornly, he places 
the crutches before him and prepares 
to try again to rise from the chair. 
He begins his efforts, but we do not 
know if he succeeds or not, as 


The Curtain Falls 


ACT THREE 


SCENE ONE 


SCENE: It is May, 1924. We are again 
in the New York house. Spring flowers 
are in vases. It is a sunny spring day. 


AT RISE: Seated in the room is MR. 
LASSITER. He is a middle-aged man. He 
is well dressed and carries an air of 
authority. He looks at his watch, steals 
a look at the door leading into the 
room, and then returns his gaze to 
the outdoors. 

The door opens and FoR, wheeling 
his chair, enters the room. Behind him 
is HOWE. 


FpR—How do you do, Mr. Lassiter. 
Mr. Howe— 


LASSITER—Mr. Roosevelt. 


FDR—I regret I had to keep you wait- 
ing, because I’ve been looking forward 
to this meeting. 


LASSITER—Mr. Roosevelt, I know that 
your time is terribly occupied. But 
what I have to talk to you about is 
of great importance. 


FDR (With a smile)—I recognized the 
note of urgency in your telegrams. 
(Wheels his chair near the table. 
HOWE takes his familiar perch on the 
sofa and FDR motions to LASSITER to 
sit down) 


LASSITER—You of course know some- 
thing of the organization I represent. 


FpR—I do indeed. 


LASSITER—We have in recent months 
enlarged the scope of our work and 
we hope very shortly to have a na- 
tional pattern of activity. (FDR nods) 
Your name, Mr. Roosevelt, has stood 
for something important among the 
rank and file of our membership. 


FDR—Please thank the rank and file. 


LASSITER—I will come directly to the 
point. Your chairmanship of Governor 
Smith’s campaign for the Presidential 
nomination has caused much appre- 
hension among many—many of our 
members. 


FoR (Knowing instantly what the is- 
sues are going to be)—That’s curious, 
Mr. Lassiter. What causes this appre- 
hension? 
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FDR: I'm not broken. I'm not settling for the life of an ailing invalid. And | will no 
longer abide implications, innuendos or insinuations that | do so. 


(Anne Seymour, Ralph Bellamy) 


LASSITER—Because of our opposition to 
Governor Smith, we view with alarm 
your association with and your spon- 
sorship of his cause. 


FpR—I for one am very flattered at 
my association with Governor Smith. 
What is there about him that induces 
this opposition from your membership, 
Mr. Lassiter? 


LASSITER (Confidentially)—Mr. Roose- 
velt, I don’t think it necessary for me 
to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. 


FpR—I love to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s. 


LASSITER—You must certainly be 
aware of the fears that many Amer- 
icans have, when they contemplate 
the election of a Catholic to the Presi- 


dency of the United States. The dom- 
ination of the church over its mem- 
bers is well known. And Governor 
Smith is a devout Catholic. 


HOWE—Would he be more acceptable 
if he were a renegade Catholic? 


FoR (Chidingly, to HOWE)—Louie— 
(Then, after a moment’s thought) It 
occurs to me, Mr. Lassiter, that your 
members might be satisfied with a per- 
sonal statement from me that would 
enlighten them on my views in this 
matter. 


LASSITER (Hopefully)—I am certain 
that a statement of the proper kind 
from you, Mr. Roosevelt, will be of 
some service. 


FDR—I have something in mind. 
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(Wheels his chair to the office door) 
Missy—Missy—(Rolls his chair back. 
MISSY enters) Would you be good 
enough to type up a statement. (Looks 
at LASSITER) How many copies would 
you like, sir? 


LASSITER—Oh, one or two would be 
sufficient, Mr. Roosevelt. We would 


print it and circulate it for the best 
effect. 


rpr—And I will see that it gets prop- 
er circulation in other quarters. (He 
wheels his chair so that he faces MISSY 
more directly. He culls his thoughts 
and dictates. In his dictation, his voice 
becomes sharp, and his manner is the 
manner so associated with him in later 
years) “I am not worried that the 
Roosevelt name will be tarnished by 
any association with Governor Smith. 
If a Catholic who has the ability, 
broadness of view and fine record that 
entitle him to be considered Presi- 
dential timber, cannot be nominated 
or elected President because of his re- 
ligion, then we might just as well be 
consistent and say he cannot be Gov- 
ernor or Congressman or Mayor or 
hold any other public office or be 
called upon to serve in the Army or 
Navy in defense of his country in 
war.” (He twists his chair around 
and looks directly at LASSITER, who by 
now is furious) Is that what you had 
in mind, Mr. Lassiter? 


LASSITER—Good day, Mr. Roosevelt. 
(He stalks out of the room) 


FpR—Good day. 


HOWE—I wonder if there is any way 
of getting the tone of voice you used, 
in print. 


Missy—Unfortunately there are a lot 
of people who feel exactly like Mr. 
Lassiter. 


FrpR—The real issue remains. Is Gov- 
ernor Smith best equipped to be the 
nominee for the Democratic Party 
and. ultimately President of the 
United States? I think he is. 


HOWE—In this Year of Our Lord, 
Nineteen Twenty-four, even if Al 
Smith were Protestant and “Dry,” he 
couldn't be elected President on the 
Democratic ticket. If he’s the right 
man, he’s running at the wrong time. 


Missy (Referring to her watch)— 
Right or wrong, the Governor is about 
twenty minutes late. 


HOWE—The Convention isn’t till June. 
We can wait. 


FDR (Glancing at some papers on his 
desk)—Missy, would you send a note 
to the Golf Club along with a check 
for the dues. “I should like my mem- 
bership changed from active to non- 
resident.” (There is a pause) “I can’t 
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possibly play golf myself for a year 
or two.” The usual thank you ever 
and very truly. 


MISsSy—Yes, sir. 


For (Taking a brief look at some oth- 
er papers)—I haven't anything else, 
Missy. Type up that statement as 
soon as you can. 


missy (Nods and turns to HOWE as 


she starts to exit)—Have anything, 
Louie? 


HOWE—Nothing for paper, Missy— 
just a pocketful of second thoughts. 
(FDR turns to HOWE as MISSY goes 
out) 


FrprR—Second thoughts, Louie? What’s 
worrying you? 


HOWE—First, breathing. (He wheezes 
air into his lungs) I've been wonder- 
ing what Al wants to talk to you about 
this afternoon. 


FDR—I would suppose it’s some genial 
campaign chatter. 


HOWE—I think it’s something special. 


FpR—What do your psychic rumblings 
indicate? 


HOWE—I haven't yet spelled out all 
the words on my invisible ouija board. 


For (Lightly)—Do you think he re- 
grets his appointment of me as his 
chairman? 


HOWE (Shaking his head)—He still 
needs Upstate New York. You're Prot- 
estant—Dry—trural. You're the logical 
cowcatcher. I’ve been thinking about 
Burke Cockran. 


FpoR—Why Burke Cockran? 


HOWE—Ever since Burke died, Smith 
has been searching for a replacement. 
He’s been trying out speakers to place 
him in nomination. 


FpR—If he’s finally gotten around to 
me it must be a reluctant choice. 


HOWE—Why so? 


FDR—Oh, Louie, you know that Al 
has always had a patronizing attitude 
towards me. (Imitating SMITH) “Lis- 
ten, kid, let me teach you the facts 
of life in the big city.” 

HOWE—He’s one breed of animal. 
You're another. He made it without 
a rich family, and he’s as good as 
you are any day. 

(FDR begins to wander about the room 
in his chair. HOWE watches him. A 
moment) 


FpR—It would be odd for a chairman 
also to nominate. A_ precedent. 


HOWE—Would you be up to it? 
FDR (Who has moved from the desk, 


stops a moment and considers this)— 
I sometimes wonder if I could stand 


the gaff of active work. Maybe the 
aspirations and dreams for public serv- 
ice would disappear in the hard light 
of practical politics. 


HOWE—I'm no idle dreamer, Franklin. 
Working with you is an act of faith. 
I believe God has an eye on your 
future. 


FoR (Sharply)—God has an infinite 
variety of tasks, and I don’t believe 
He’s available as a campaign manager. 


HOWE—Franklin, the problem is this: 
How to stop a lot of talk from people 
who say Roosevelt's a nice fellow who 
once had a fine chance—but isn’t it 
too bad. You might be able to carry 
the speech off wonderfully and put the 
party on notice that you're ready for 
active service. But you could fail and 
be headed for the political boneyard. 


FpR—That’s a clean picture of the 
situation. 


HOWE—Well— 
FDR—Well, first let’s see if Smith be- 
gins sizing me up as his nominator. 


HOWE—And if he does? 


FDR—Then, Louie, mein boy, I'll start 
sizing him up as my nominee. 

(The door opens and ELEANOR enters 
She is dressed in afternoon clothes. 
Her manner is surer and more de- 


fined) 
FDR—Who’s going with you, Eleanor? 


ELEANOR—I don’t need an entourage. 
I walk in—say my few words—shake 
a hundred hands, and go on to the 
next stop. 


HOWE (To FDR)—Why don’t you get 
Eleanor’s opinion on what we've been 
talking about? 

FpR—Louie has a hunch—and I’m 
inclined to think he’s right—that Al 
Smith is coming here today to ask 
me to place him in nomination. 


ELEANOR—Well, I have heard that he’s 
been shopping around for a speaker. 


HOWE (To FDR as he points at 
ELEANOR)—She hears everything. 

FDR (7'0 ELEANOR)—Well, what do you 
think? 

ELEANOR—I think that’s a decision that 
only you can make. 

FpR—That’s taking a well-defined 
position. 

ELEANOR—I know you’d make a won- 
derful speech. Whether you're ready 


to do it is a matter only you can 
decide. 


HOWE—What about the risks or ad- 
vantages politically? 


ELEANOR—I'’m no politician. I have 
the naive point of view that in public 
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service one should pursue principles 
without calculating the consequences. 
(FDR looks at HOWE archly) 


HOWE—She’s right. She’s no politician. 
(ELEANOR crosses to FDR) 


ELEANOR—Only one point to consider 
physically. You’d have to stand for 
almost three-quarters of an hour. 


FDR (Nods)—I would have to go into 
training for that. 

(ELEANOR crosses to FDR and gives him 
a kiss on the cheek) 


FpR—Ummm—lI like that cologne. 
(ELEANOR starts out as MISSY enters) 


Missy—They’re ready, Mr. R. 


FDR—Oh, Eleanor, take a copy of that, 
will you. If you find a place to use 
it this afternoon, rattle it in. 


HOWE—Hail and farewell! 
ELEANOR (As she exits)—Good-bye. 


FpR—I think Eleanor is beginning to 
enjoy this political prowling. 


HOWE—What’s more, she’s getting 
damned good at it. (The doorbell rings 
and HOWE looks at his watch) It’s late 
enough. That could be the Governor. 
(We hear sounds from the hallway) 


ELEANOR’S VOICE (Offstage)—Good af- 
ternoon, Governor Smith. 
(Missy has started out) 


SMITH’S voIceE—Hello, Eleanor. And 
hello, Missy. 


MISSY’S VOICE—Good afternoon, Gov- 
ernor. 


SMITH’S VOICE—Why, I’ve never had 
a reception from a brace of such 
beautiful girls. Eleanor, I hear you’re 
getting to be quite a speaker. Glad 
you’re on my side. 


ELEANOR’S vOICE—The fact that I am 
makes my speeches sound better. 
(FDR and HOWE exchange a look) 


SMITH’S vOICcE—Hope to see you soon. 
"Bye. 

MISSY’S VOICE—Mr. Roosevelt’s in the 
library, Governor. 

(We hear the sound of the door clos- 
ing, and in a moment AL SMITH en- 
ters. He is in his prime—saucy, smart 


and healthy) 


SMITH—Hello, Frank. How’re you 
feeling? Hello, Louie. 


FpoR—Hello, Al. 

HOWE—Hello, Governor. You’re look- 
ing fit. 

SMITH (Shakes hands with Fpr)—That 
hand of yours is getting like a vise. 
Missy (Entering)—Some cold refresh- 
ment? : 


SMITH—Why, Missy—there’s a law in 
this country against strong refresh- 
ment. An obnoxious law, but never- 
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theless a law. 
MIssy—I know. Scotch or rye? 


SMiITH—Scotch, thanks. And don’t kill 
it with soda. (MISSY exits to mix the 
drinks) Frank, I met Eleanor on the 
way in. She’s doing a fine job. 


FDR—She’s been taking her lessons 
from Professor Howe. 


SMITH—Louie, you ought to open up 
a school. 


HOWE—Any school in practical pol- 
itics, Governor, would have to have 
you as the dean. 


SMITH—Say—I didn’t know you could 
hand out the blarney. (Turns to FDR) 
Frank, I hear you’ve broken up your 
law firm with Emmett and Marvin. 
What’s the matter? The work a little 
too rugged for you? 


FDR (With a smile)—As a matter of 
fact, Al, it wasn’t rugged enough. I 
did withdraw on the friendliest basis. 
But their type of work—estates, wills, 
et cetera—frankly, it bored me to 
death. 


SMITH—Certainly keeps you freer to 
do what you want. 
(MISSY re-enters with the drinks) 


Missy—Your Scotch, Governor. Still 
alive, I hope. 


SMITH (Trying his drink) —Perfect. 
Thanks, Missy. 


MIssy—Yours, Mr. R. 
FDR— Missy. 


Missy—And I brought you a soft 
drink, Louie. 


HOWE—Reluctantly—thanks. 


Missy (As she leaves)—If you need 
fresh ones, a call will bring you our 
instant courteous service, available at 
all hours. (She goes out) 


SMITH—That girl’s a jewel, Frank. 


FpR—That she is. 
(They sip their drinks) 


SMITH—They tell me there’s a lot of 
McAdoo money around town. 


HOWE—I wish I had some money to 
bet. Bill isn’t going to make it. 


SMITH—He’s coming into town a lot 
stronger than I thought. You know, 
Frank, we’re putting on a big show 
here in New York and we can make 
it look like Smith all through the city, 
but McAdoo and his organization are 
coming to this convention with a half- 
Nelson on all the rules and program 
machinery. We can get strangled in- 
side Madison Square Garden. 


FDR—We won't get strangled. Though 
its going to be a mighty tough wrest- 
ling match. 


SMITH—I’'d like to win this nomina- 


tion, but there’s a good chance it 
might be a stalemate. (Takes another 
sip of his drink) I was going over the 
delegate strength with Belle Moscow- 
itz and Joe Proskauer yesterday. (He 
looks at FDR) How do you size it up, 
Frank? 


FDR—I don’t think you can make it 
on the first ballot, Al. 


SMITH (With a nod)—That’s the way 
we figured it. 


FpR—But neither can McAdoo. 


SMITH—I'll tell you one thing, Frank. 
If it’ isn’t going to be me, it'll never 
be McAdoo. I'll fight him with my 
last breath. Any man who can take 
the support of an organization like 
the Ku Klux Klan—he’s not my kind 
of man. 


FDR—Oh, a letter reached me and I 
want you to hear part of it. 
(He wheels over to his desk) 


SMITH—You handle that chair like a 
scooter. 


FDR—Practice makes — (Imitating 
SMITH)—poifect, Al. (Digs into the 
pile of mail) It’s from Babe Ruth. I 
asked him to chairman a committee 
for you. 


SMITH—The Babe. 


FDR (Picking up the letter)—“No poor 
boy can go any too high in this world 


to suit me. You know we ball players 
travel the country a good deal and I 
hear lots of fellows talking about Al 
Smith and his chances to be President 
and I’m telling you that most every- 
body I talk to is with him.” 

(He puts the letter down) 


SMITH (With a chuckle)—How many 
ball players are there? 


FDR—I hope he’s as good a prophet 
as he is a slugger. 


SMITH—I sure miss Burke Cockran 
during these days. He had a great 
instinct in these subtle matters of 
conventions, nominations and _ elec- 
tions. Sort of spooky. I sure miss him. 
For many reasons. 


FoR (The first probe)—You certainly 
would have wanted him to nominate 
you. There was no one better. 


SMITH—That’s a fact. No one better. 


FpR—He had a magnificient voice and 
knew how to use it. 


SMITH—It wasn’t just the way he 
talked, Frank. He had a knack of 
saying just the right thing. 


FDR (Nodding)—That he did. 


SMITH—For davs now I’ve been try- 
ing to think what Burke would have 
wantea to say in a nominating speech. 


FDR—It seems to me he’d have argued 
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SMITH: Frank, | remember all my early lessons. One of them was that the first objective of a politician is to be elected. 


Then he can fight for causes. But in the case of the Kian, I'm willirg to forget an early lesson. 


for you as a progressive. He certainly 
would have been aware of the issues 
—the Klan—the Volstead Act—and 
the latent issue of your faith. He 
might have been willing to point out 
that the obligation above any one 
candidate was to keep the party to- 
gether. 

SMITH—I'm all for party unity, but I 
don't intend to temporize on the issue 
of the Klan. And Burke wouldn't have, 
either. 

FDR—I agree that it ought to be 
burned out once and for all. But 
if we can’t get through a resolution 
condemning the Klan, we still mustn’t 
break up the party. 


SMITH—Frank, I remember all my 
early lessons. One of them was that 
the first objective of a politician is to 
be elected. Then he can fight for 
causes. But in the case of the Klan, 
I’m willing to forget an early lesson. 


FDR (Nods)—There’s another issue, 
Al. Even more important than the 
Klan. That’s the issue of world poli- 
tics and America’s place in it. Burke 
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would have talked of that, perhaps. 


SMITH—Frank, if you're talking about 
the League of Nations, that’s a dead 
dodo. 


FpR—I think if the Democratic Party 
is going to stand, it has to stand for 
something big and noble. 


SMITH — I suppose there’s nothing 
wrong with mankind having a vision 
of a world organization. But it’s only 
a vision. 


FpR—Newton Baker wants to submit 
a resolution to support the League 
of Nations at the Convention. 


SMITH—It hasn’t got a chance. 


FDR—Perhaps not. But I think you 
ought to«upport it. Woodrow Wilson's 
in his grave only three months, and 
I don’t think we ought to let his con- 
victions about the League be buried 
with him. 


SMITH (Grudgingly)—It’s all right 
with me. 


HOWE—I'll speak to the Program 
Committee and have Baker put it on 


the schedule. 


SMITH—F rank, got any other notions 
about what Burke Cockran would have 
to say? 


FDR (With a smile)—Finally, I think 
he’d make up his own speech, a large 
part of which would have to do with 
the fine record of the man he’d be 
nominating. 


SMITH (Returning the smile)—I sup- 
pose a few kind words about me 
would be in order. Frank, Burke had 
a theory that no nominating speech 
ought to run more than thirty to forty 
minutes. 


FDR—You can read the Bill of Rights 
in that time. 


SMITH—That’s a long time for any 
man to be on his feet. 


FDR—You certainly can’t make an 
effective speech sitting down. 


SMITH—You can be sure of that. 


FpR—After all the months I’ve spent 
in this chair, I've come to love the 
time I spend each day standing on 
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my crutches. 


SMITH—Uh-huh. 
(There is a pause. SMITH looks at his 
glass, which is empty) 


HOWE—Fresh one, Governor? 


SMITH—No thanks. (Puts his glass 
down) Frank, I’d like you to put me 
in nomination. 


FDR—That’s a surprise. 
(He looks at LOUIE) 


HOWE—Caught me flat-footed. 
SMITH—Will you do it, Frank? 
FDR—Certainly. 


SMITH—I'll want to have a look at 
what you’re going to say, and Joe 
Proskauer may have an idea or two. 
He’s a good phrase-maker. 


FDR—I won’t mind the addition of a 
few phrases. But Al, what I say will 
have to be what I want to say. 


SMITH—Yes, Frank, you have made 
that quite clear. (Looks at his vest- 
pocket watch) Say, time runs fast. 
(With a wry smile) I’ve got some 
other people I’ve kept waiting. (Gets 
to his feet) I’m glad you're going to 
do this, Frank. I appreciate it, and 
won't forget it. 


FpR—Thank you, Al. I consider it a 
singular privilege and honor. I'll try 
to make your choice a good one. 
SMITH—I’'m satisfied you will. Take 
care, kid. 


FDR—So long, Al. 


SMITH—See you, Louie. Say good-bye 
to Missy. : 


HOWE—I'll take you to the door. 


(SMITH starts to the door, then stops, 
turns) 


SMITH—Frank, did you have an idea 
I was going to ask you? 


FDR—A vagrant thought. Why? 


SMITH—It just occurred to me you 
were both too surprised to be sur- 
prised. 

(He waves his hand and leaves. HOWE 
follows him out. FDR scoots to the 
office door) 


FDR—Missy—Missy—(He rolls back 
into the room. The front door is heard 
opening, then closing. MISSY enters, 
just a moment before HOWE) I’m go- 
ing to nominate Governor Smith. 


Missy—Bravo! 


FpR—I like him. He’s sharp as a 
biade. 

HOWE (As he enters, it is obvious he 
is pleased and excited)—I feel like an 
agent who just had an act booked 
into the Palace. You have the ball, 
Franklin. (Looks at Missy) Make him 
do good, Missy. 
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MISSY—You know me. I write all of 
Irving Berlin’s music and Franklin 
Roosevelt’s speeches. 


HOWE—Smith will make the an- 
nouncement tomorrow that you’re go- 
ing to nominate. I'll follow up by 
flooding him with congratulations. 


FDR—Louie, ease up. (He looks at 
MISSY) Missy—we have to get a 
blueprint of that platform at the Gar- 
den. I want to know just how far it 
is from where I'll be sitting to that 
lectern. 


HOWE—About ten steps, I’d say, not 
more. 


FDR (Thinking)—Ten steps. I can do 
that. I'll take Jimmy with me—he’s 
the biggest. (Rolls his chair and seems 
to be measuring) Ten steps — about 
twenty feet? 


HOWE—About. 


FDR—I’ll work on that. We have got 
to get the exact measurement. 


HOWE—Work hard, Franklin. (A 
pause) They are liable to be the ten 
biggest steps you ever took in your 
life. 

(FDR looks up at HOWE questioningly. 
MISSY eyes them both) 


FDR (Eager to break the solemn mood) 
—Perhaps—or, to be clinical—I may 
fall smack on my gluteus maximus. 


The Curtain Falls 


SCENE Two 


SCENE: We are in a small room of 
Madison Square Garden. We are a- 
ware of the roaring sound of the Con- 
vention hall, which is swarming with 
delegates. The sound is constant and 
present in the room, but not loud 
enough to distract us. It is June 26, 
1924, about 11:30 P.M. 


AT RISE: In the room is FDR, seated 
in a more conventional wheel chair 
than the ones he has used in his 
home. He is bronzed and beaming 
with vitality. JAMES, the eldest son, 
stands near the back wall, on which 
his father’s crutches lean. ELEANOR is 
seated to the left of FDR, knitting. 
HOWE is standing by. MISSY is seated 
to the right of FoR. A uniformed 
POLICEMAN is on duty, guarding the 
door. A screen is in one corner of the 
room, large enough to cover FDR and 
his wheel chair. FpR’S braces are on 
the desk. A roar goes up outside. 
HOWE looks at his watch. 


HOWE—That, very likely, is the finish 
of Miss Kennedy’s address to the 
brethren. 


ELEANOR—Now what? 


HOWE—Now Bill Sweet, to second the 


nomination of McAdoo—then the roll 
call—and if Connecticut remembers 
its cue, it yields to New York — 
and— 

(He points to FDR) 


FDR—Then they get one half-hour of 
little ol’ me. 

(DALY, a young man, dashes in. He 
is frantic) 

DALY—Mr. Roosevelt, I’ve checked 


everything again and again — and 
everything should be all right. 


FDR—I’m certain it will be, Daly. 
DALY—You’re feeling okay? 
FoR (Nodding)—Fine. 


DALY—Is there anything I can do for 
you, sir? 


FDR—No, thank you. 


HOWE (Noticing DALY’S tension)—Say, 
Daly— 


DALY— Yes— 


HOWE—I’'d like to make sure that 
everything is on schedule. Take a look 
—size up the crowd—get some impres- 
sions and then report back. Will you 
do that? 


DALY—Of course. 


HOWE—Thanks. Thanks very much. 
(HOWE motions to MISSY to open the 
door. She does, as DALY approaches it. 
We see the POLICEMAN and hear the 
crowd, louder now. DALY goes out, and 
the door closes) 


FDR—Thanks, Louie. 


HOWE—I wasn’t thinking about you. 
He was driving me crazy. (He crosses 
to FDR) You'd better get ready, Frank- 
lin. 

FDR—Jimmy— 


JIMMY—I’ve got them, Father. 
(JIMMY takes the braces from the 
desk and goes behind the screen with 
FDR. HOWE takes a step toward the 
screen and calls over) 


HOWE—Franklin, I want to take an- 
other crack at you about the finish of 
the speech. 


FDR (Back of the screen)—Louie, not 
again. 


HOWE—Yes, again. Listen, Franklin, 
this phrase of Proskauer’s is a rich 
one, and I think you’re murdering it 
by not using it at the finish. 


FDR (Back of the screen)—It’s close 
enough to the finish. 


HOWE—I think it ought to be the last 
thing you say. “I give you—the Happy 
Warrior of the Political Battlefield— 
A! Smith.” Period. Crash. 


FoR (Back of the screen)—I don’t 
think so. Period. Crash. 





HOWE—You'’re wrong. It’s a sock 
phrase and will stick. It ought to be 
the punch line. 


ELEANOR—Franklin, may I say a 
word? 


For (Back of the screen)—Certainly. 
If you are going to agree with me. 


ELEANOR—Then I've nothing to say. 


For (Back of the screen, annoyed)— 
That's hardly a sign of wifely devo- 
tion 


HOWE—Your being here and doing 
this is the most important thing. I 
only feel you're losing the value of 
the last minute or two of a good 
speech 


FoR (Back of the screen)—Louie—I'm 
not sold on changing it. I'm sorry. 


HOWE—Further deponent sayeth not. 
(At that moment FDR appears with 
simMyY from behind the screen) 


smImMY—Did I get it too tight, Father? 


FpR—I don't think so, Jimmy. No, 
that’s fine. 

(At this moment SARA ROOSEVELT en- 
ters. The noise is suddenly louder.) 


SARA—Franklin, they hardly let me 
through to you— 


FrpR—Mama, ever the lady. You came 
in just at the right time—just as I 
stepped into my pants. 


SARA—Oh, Franklin— 


FpR—Welcome to the smoke-filled 
back room of politics. 


SARA—That howling mob outside is 
frightening. 


FpR—That howling mob consists of 
ladies and gentlemen conducting the 
business of democracy. 


SARA—How anything of consequence 
can be accomplished out of such a 
babble is a miracle. 


FDR—Mama—lI'm all for noisy con- 
gregations. God help us if our con- 
ventions ever turn into high school 
pageants. 


SARA—Franklin, this is hardly the 
time to give me lessons in politics. I 
wanted only a moment to say God 
bless you. 


FDR (Simply)—He has given me many 
blessings. 
(SARA kisses him) 


SARA—And, Franklin, speak out loud- 
ly and clearly. 
(SARA exits) 


HOWE—Franklin, if I know Mama, in 
a couple of months she'll be working 
on a political primer. (He looks at his 
watch) I know this is awful—but I’m 
getting nervous. 
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ELEANOR—And I have dropped three 
stitches. 


Fpr—Sweet’s taking a long time for 
a seconding speech— 


HOWE—He’s only been on a few min- 
utes. It just seems long. 

(The noise swells as the door bursts 
open. The POLICEMAN is gripping 
DALY) 


DALY—Mr. Howe—Mr. Howe—for 
God’s sake, Miss LeHand, will you 
tell this man I belong here! 


MISSY (To POLICEMAN)—He does. He 
does. 

(The POLICEMAN unhands DALY, who 
moves into the room, excited) 


pDALY—Sorry I got panicky. Mr. Howe, 
you ought to get ready. The crowd is 
enormous and busting with excite- 
ment. Senator Walsh says it’s time to 
get Mr. Roosevelt to the platform. 
HOWE—Missy—will you check the 
press handouts. Take Daly here with 
you for anything you need. 
mMissy—Right. (Crosses to rpr, shakes 


his hand) Boss, I know you'll be tre- 
mendous. 


FpR—Thanks, Missy. For everything. 
(missy starts for the door) 


DALY—Good luck, Mr. Roosevelt—and 
to you, Mrs. Roosevelt—and to you, 
Elliott. 

JIMMY—James—Jimmy. 
DALY—Yes—thank you. 
HOWE—Okay, Daly. Good luck to you. 
(DALY waves and goes out with MISSY) 
FDR—Jimmy, are you all set? 
JIMMY—Yes, Father. In my mind I 
have gone over it a hundred times. 
(He smiles) You make the speech, 
and I'll worry about everything else. 


FoR (With a laugh)—That's my son— 
man of iron. (Now FpR leans over his 
Better check the braces. (He 
clicks them 


legs) 
into place—turns them 
with his hands and then releases them, 
leaving his knees limp again. JIMMY 
brings the crutches over) They should 
be fine. Jimmy, if I slip, pick me up 
in a hurry. 

(ELEANOR comes to him and they 
caress each other) 

FDR (He takes the crutches from 
Jimmy)—I'm ready. Jimmy—battle 
stations! 

(JIMMY starts to push the chair as 
DALY bursts in excitedly) 

DALY—Mr. Roosevelt— 


The Curtain Falls 


SCENE THREE 
SCENE: The scene reveals the plat- 
form in Madison Square Garden. We 
are looking toward the rear platform. 
Facing us are huge drapes of bunt- 


ing and pictures of Wilson and Jeffer- 
son. Stage front is the speaker's lec- 
tern, about twenty feet from the rear, 
where are grouped FDR in his wheel 
chair, JIMMY, holding the crutches 
next to him, the other children, ELEA- 
NOR ROOSEVELT, SARA ROOSEVELT, 
MISSY, LOUIE HOWE, and the POLICE- 
MAN. 


AT RISE: At the lectern is a SPEAKER. 
Next to him is SENATOR WALSH of 
Montana, the Chairman. The crowd 
noise swells, loud and turbulent. It 
comes from all sides. There is no 
microphone, and the speakers must 
yell to be heard. It is bedlam as the 
SPEAKER tries to be heard. 

WALSH (Banging gavel and scream- 
ing)—Ladies and Gentlemen! Please 
—give the speaker your attention— 
(There is some measure, small but 
noticeable, of attention) 

SPEAKER (Also yelling)—There is a 
good deal of mail accumulating for 
the delegates in the Convention post 
office—and we urge you, please, to 
pick up your mail. It’s getting very 
crowded. Please pick up your mail! 
Thank you! 

(There is cheering and screaming 
again. WALSH takes the gavel) 
WALSH (After hammering the audi- 
ence into some quiet)—We will con- 
tinue with the calling of the roll. Con- 
necticut! 

voice (From the _ pit)—Connecticut, 
the Nutmeg State, yields to the great 
Empire State of New York! 

(An enormous cheer and more yell- 
ing) 

WALSH (Banging for quiet)—Ladies 
and Gentlemen! (He hammers away 
with his gavel and finally gets some 
attention) The Chair recognizes the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
the State of New York! 

(As he says this, there is applause. 
JIMMY hands FoR the crutches; he gets 
to his feet and then, proud, smiling 
and confident, he starts to walk on 
his crutches to the lectern, as the ap- 
plause mounts in intensity. Slowly, 
but strongly and surely, FDR walks 
those ten great steps. The cheering 
starts—whistles, screams, and rebel 
yells—and the band plays “Sidewalks 
of New York.” FoR reaches the lec- 
tern and hands the crutches to JIMMY, 
who takes them and steps down. The 
screaming crowd continues to sound 
off. FDR stands there, holding the lec- 
tern with his left hand. Now he waves 
his right hand at the crowd in that 
familiar gesture. He smiles broadly, 
basking in the warmth of this genuine 
and whole-hearted tribute to his ap- 
pearance, his courage and his future. 
The cheering continues as 


The Curtain Falls 
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by Elmer Rice 


The following excerpt is from the new book THE LIVING 
THEATRE, copyright © 1959 by Elmer Rice, published by 
Harper & Brothers and reprinted by their permission—Ed. 

I am telling this story because I know of no 
better way of demonstrating the inability of in- 
telligent and experienced theatrical businessmen 
to gauge the values of a playscript. At the same 
time I think it will give some indication of what 
happens to a script in the course of its journey 
from the typewriter to the stage: in other words, 
what the process of communicating a dramatic 
creation entails. 

Late in 1927 I returned to the United States 
after a lengthy sojourn in Europe. Though I am 
a native of New York, and had lived there most 
of my life, my long absence had given me a fresh 
perspective on the city and I decided to write a 
play about it. The background and subject matter 
had been in my mind for many years: a multiple 
dwelling, housing numerous families of varying 
origins; and a melodramatic story arising partly 
from the interrelationships of the characters and 
partly from their environmental conditioning. The 
setting was the facade of a “brownstone front’”— 
a type of dwelling of which there are still thou- 
sands of examples in New York — and the side- 
walk before it. As I visualized the scene, and as 
it was later projected, there were visible the two 
lower stories of the house and a suggestion of 
the third; the stoop and entrance hall; and the 
steps giving access to the cellar. At one side of 
the house was a building in process of demolition, 
also a familiar New York sight; at the other, 
the entrance to a storage warehouse. These un- 
occupied structures I chose deliberately, in order 
to concentrate the action on the apartment house 
and avoid the distraction of nonessential neigh- 
bors. The house was conceived as the central fact 
of the play: a dominant structural element that 
unified the sprawling and diversified lives of the 
inhabitants. This concept was derived partly from 
the Greek drama, which is almost always set 
against the facade of a palace or a temple. But 
mainly I was influenced, I think, by the paintings 
of Claude Lorrain, a French artist of the seven- 
teenth century. In his landscapes, which I had 
gazed at admiringly in the Louvre and other gal- 
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leries, there is nearly always a group of figures 
in the foreground, which is composed and made 
significant by an impressive architectural pile of 
some sort in the background. In fact, the original 
title of my play was Landscape with Figures; 
but I felt that this was a little too special, so I 
borrowed again from the terminology of painting 
and called the play Street Scene. 

Though the house is shabby and the street 
mean, the play is not about slum dwellers or 
derelicts. This is not Skid Row, but a lower- 
middle-class milieu, inhabited by workers of 
various sorts and even by a few intellectuals. 
There are an Italian violinist, with a German 
wife, who gives music lessons; a Russian-Jewish 
radical, whose daughter is a schoolteacher and 
whose son is a law student; an Irish-American 
stagehand, whose daughter works in a real-estate 
office; a shopkeeper, with a taxi-driving son; a 
Swedish janitor; and assorted clerks and artisans. 
There are also numerous visitors and passers-by: 
policemen; a collector for a milk company; an 
ambulance crew; an iceman; a social worker; 
moving-men; vagrants; nursemaids; college girls; 
a postman; a doctor; delivery boys; and nonde- 
script persons of all ages and conditions. In all 
there are some seventy-five characters, I suppose, 
and a cast of fifty is required; many of the 
smaller parts can be doubled. 

There is a central love story: a sort of Romeo 
and Juliet romance between the stagehand’s 
daughter and the radical’s son; and a main dra- 
matic thread of murder, committed by the girl’s 
father when he comes home unexpectedly and 
finds his wife with her lover. But there are nu- 
merous subplots and an intricate pattern of criss- 
crossing and interweaving relationships. The 
house is ever present and ever dominant, and the 
entire action of the play takes place on the side- 
walk, on the stoop or in the windows. I give these 
details in order to make it clear that, whatever 
the play’s merits or defects, it is an unconven- 
tional drama, in setting, in technique and in size 
of cast. 

The play was completed early in 1928. I had 
been writing plays for fourteen years, and had 
had eight or ten Broadway productions with vary- 
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ing success, so I was not unknown in the pro- 
fessional theatre. I had intended to market the 
play myself, but a surgical operation incapaci- 
tated me for several months, so I put the script 
into the hands of a very competent play agent, 
who began making the rounds with it. 

The responses of the producers were emphatic- 
ally and unanimously negative. I remember some 
of them. The Theatre Guild, which had produced 
my play The Adding Machine said that Street 
Scene had “no content.” Winthrop Ames, a man 
for whose judgment I had great respect, said that 
it was not a play. Arthur Hopkins, who had 
scored a great success with my first play, On 
Trial, told me that he found Street Scene unread- 
able. Others found it dull, depressing, sordid, con- 
fusing, undramatic. One producer opened the 
script, looked at the list of characters and read 
no further. 

At length there was a show of interest. Sam 
H. Harris, who had also been associated with the 
production of On Trial, offered to take an option. 
I was pleased, of course, but rather wary; for 
I knew that Harris had already optioned more 
plays than he could possibly produce — a com- 
mon practice, since it costs little to option a play, 
and it is an advantage to have numerous scripts 
to choose from — and, having had some bitter 
experiences, I had a feeling that he would never 
get around to doing Street Scene. So instead of 
giving him the usual six months’ option, with the 
right to renew, I limited him to three months 
and no renewal. 

It was fortunate for me that I had taken this 
precaution. For as Harris became more and more 
deeply involved in production activities, it was 
apparent that he could not take on Street Scene, 
and so the option lapsed. True, I had the script 
back on my hands, which was not very satis- 
factory; but it was only September, and the sea- 
son was just beginning. Again my agent put the 
script in circulation. By now, all the leading pro- 
ducers had said no, and the approach had to be 
made to those in the second, third and fourth 
categories. But the lower echelons were as un- 
responsive as the upper had been. We were get- 
ting near the bottom of the roster, and I had 
about abandoned hope of a production, when my 
agent informed me that William A. Brady might 
be interested in doing the play. 

I could hardly believe it. It would never have 
occurred to me to submit the play to him. In fact, 
I had almost forgotten his existence. In the golden 
pre-World War I era, he had made a fortune by 
producing a whole series of successful melo- 
dramas and farce-comedies, including plays by 
Dion Boucicault and Owen Davis. He was noted 
for his penuriousness, not only in the payment 
of actors’ salaries, but in the quality of his pro- 
ductions. It was a standard joke on Broadway 
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that Brady had only one set of scenery, which 
he had repainted for each new production, and 
that if he failed to find a play suitable to the 
scenery, he would commission one to be written. 
This was, of course, gross exaggeration; but there 
was no doubt that he was hardly the man to 
look to for a first-class production. Furthermore, 
the new era in the theatre had not favored him, 
and he had not had a success in twelve years. 
Long near the top of the Broadway ladder, he 
was now in his late sixties and completely over- 
shadowed by his daughter, Alice Brady, and his 
wife, Grace George, both brilliant actresses, and 
by his son, William A. Brady, Jr., who had formed 
a very successful producing partnership with 
Dwight Deere Wiman, a multimillionaire who 
gave up industry for the theatre, which he loved 
passionately and to which he made many notable 
contributions. As Brady put it to me once: “They 
had me dead and buried.” About all that remained 
of his former glory was the Playhouse, a theatre 
he had built in the days when construction was 
cheap, and which had long since paid off its cost. 

It was with some misgiving that I went to see 
Brady. But he was obviously quite serious about 
producing the play. He was determined to make 
a “comeback,” but no established author or im- 
portant agent had been willing to bring him a 
script, and he seized upon Street Scene as a last 
desperate gamble. However, I was relieved to 
find that he seemed to grasp some of the values 
I had tried to put into the play. He was a crude 
and illiterate man, but far from stupid, and he 
had plenty of that indefinable sixth sense known 
as showmanship. He had seen, in his boyhood, a 
good deal of the teeming life of the poorer quar- 
ters of the metropolis; and somehow he associated 
the play, too, with the works of Boucicault, one 
of whose great successes was called The Streets 
of New York. I know little about Boucicault, be- 
yond the reference to him in one of W. S. Gilbert’s 
lyrics, so I cannot say what the connection was. 

It was now late in October, and again I asked 
for a three months’ limitation. Brady made no 
objection. In fact, he was anxious to get into 
production at once. The Playhouse was tenanted 
by a Brady (Jr.) and Wiman production, which 
was not doing well enough to satisfy the older 
Brady. His contract gave him the right to end 
the tenancy whenever he liked, but he did not 
wish to do so until he had a new tenant ready, 
and Street Scene was intended to meet that re- 
quirement. The fact that the play whose closing 
would be enforced was produced by his own son 
made not the slightest difference to him. After 
the contract was signed, I asked to see the stage 
in order to make sure that it was technologically 
suitable for the very special setting. While Brady 
and I were discussing the matter, young Bill 
emerged from the shadows and without any pre- 
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liminaries said: “What are you doing, digging 
my grave?” 

Afraid that Brady in order to save a few dollars 
would engage a third-rate director, I took the 
further precaution of insisting upon the right to 
approve the choice of a director. This clause was 
not in the original Minimum Basic Agreement 
of the Dramatists Guild, but at my urgence it 
has since been included, and now every dramatist 
has this necessary protection. After some dis- 
cussion, we agreed upon a young director who 
had shown considerable talent in managing a 
good stock company — he has since become 
very successful in Hollywood — and casting be- 
gan early in November. 

Casting in the theatre is never very well or- 
ganized, and is usually a trial for actors and for 
the director, since there are always twenty times 
as many applicants as there are parts, and the 
mere physical arrangements for interviewing 
present great problems, quite apart from the 
difficulty of making correct selections. But I have 
never seen anything comparable to the conditions 
under which Street Scene was cast. Brady had a 
small private office on the top floor of the Play- 
house building, with a large, sparsely furnished 
anteroom, suitable for rehearsals. When word 
got around, as it quickly did, that there were 
fifty parts in Street Scene, the actors converged 
on the Brady office by the scores and hundreds. 
Brady’s staff consisted of an elderly secretary, 
so there was no one to police the elbowing crowd 
that filled the anteroom to suffocation. Each time 
the door of the private office opened to dismiss 
an applicant, there was a mad rush to get in, 
for everybody was certain that in a cast of fifty 
there must be something for him and that every- 
thing depended on getting in first. Each hopeful 
came catapulting in, breathless and often in tears, 
with clothing and emotions in a state of disarray. 
It was hardly the best method for judging the 
qualifications of aspirants. 

While I had the right of approval of the cast, 
I was aware of the importance of maintaining 
a harmonious relationship with the director, so 
though I had doubts about the wisdom of some 
of his selections, I thought it impolitic to make 
too much use of my veto power. Also, because 
of my long absence abroad and my subsequent 
illness, I was not very well acquainted with most 
of the actors who applied. 

Brady was having his troubles getting the play 
financed. He had no money available, and his 
record for the past dozen years was not one that 
inspired the confidence of backers. He asked 
Brady (Jr.) and Wiman for a loan but was turned 
down. (They had read and rejected the play. 
Seventeen years later it was Wiman who gave 
the musical version of Street Scene a handsome 
production.) Finally, Brady succeeded in getting 
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backing from Lee Shubert, an old associate, who 
as a large-scale operator in the theatre played 
percentages. I do not know how much money was 
needed, but I am sure that the whole production 
did not cost $10,000. (Today rehearsal salaries 
alone, for a cast of fifty, would come to more 
than that.) With the financing arranged, Brady 
set the opening date for January 12, less than 
six weeks off. There was to be no tryout, because 
of the expense, so we were opening cold, which 
meant that all problems relating to script, cast 
and production had to be solved during the re- 
hearsal period. 

Suddenly the play, which had been stagnating 
for nearly a year, was being rushed into produc- 
tion. Knowing how much depended upon the set- 
ting, I thought it advisable to get that part of 
the production organized as quickly as possible. 


‘Brady was aware that none of the sets in his 


warehouse would do, so he was prepared to have 
a new one built. Accordingly, I began to search 
for a house that could be used for a model. I 
spent hours and hours roaming the streets of 
Manhattan, looking at brownstone fronts. There 
was certainly no shortage of them, but it was 
days before I found one (on West 65th Street) 
that was exactly adapted to the stage business 
as I had described it in the play. I told Brady of 
my discovery and suggested that we engage a 
competent scene designer at once. Brady de- 
murred; since the house was there, he said, it 
would be a simple matter for his stage carpenter, 
who was also a builder, to take a look at it, and 
reproduce it on the stage. It took me quite a 
while to persuade him that there might be some- 
thing more to stage designing than a carpentry 
job based upon photographs and measurements. 
At length he agreed reluctantly to employ Jo 
Mielziner, then at the beginning of his brilliant 
career. 

Preparations were now proceeding on all fronts. 
Then one day the director, after a morning of 
casting, announced that he was going to lunch 
and would be back in an hour. He did not re- 
turn that day, and the following morning a tele- 
gram arrived to the effect that he had been sud- 
denly called out of town and would get back as 
soon as he could. Of course casting had to be 
suspended. Next day, Brady informed me that he 
had learned that the director had not gone out 
of town but was rehearsing another play in a 
theatre down the block. He had never had much 
confidence in Street Scene, and when something 
that looked better was offered to him he simply 
switched over. (The other play opened two days 
after Street Scene and ran for eight weeks.) 

Of course we were in desperate straits. Re- 
hearsals were to begin in about ten days, the 
opening date had been set, the scenery was being 
designed and we had no director! A frantic search 
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for a substitute was begun. Brady, in his fru- 
gality, proposed one mediocrity after another, 
but fortunately I was protected by the approval 
clause which I had had inserted in my contract. 
On the other hand, every one of the five or six 
first-rate directors who, at my suggestion, were 
reluctantly approached by Brady declined the 
job. Not one of them saw anything in the play 
or thought it had any possibility of success. We 
had reached an impasse, and it looked as though 
the production would have to be abandoned. 

As a last-ditch attempt to get the play on, I 
volunteered to direct it myself. I told Brady that 
while I had worked briefly with amateur groups 
many years before, I had never directed a pro- 
fessional production; nevertheless, I thought I 
knew what the play was about, and that I might 
perhaps be able to convey to the actors what was 
required of them. Brady hesitated — as well he 
might have! — but he too wanted to get the play 
on, and when finally I told him that I would not 
ask for a director’s fee unless the play were a 
success, the day was won. 

It was no light task for a novice to undertake, 
with a cast of fifty, simultaneous action at three 
or four levels, crowd scenes, about one hundred 
entrances and exits in the first act alone (the 
average play has perhaps a dozen), innumerable 
sound effects and offstage cues. And no tryout 
for smoothing the mechanics and rectifying er- 
rors! But the very fact that there was so much 
to be done gave me no time to be frightened. So 
I plunged blindly ahead, hoping for the best. 

The first thing I did was to eliminate most 
of the actors who had been tentatively engaged 
by the erstwhile director. Now that I had a free 
hand I was determined to make my own selections. 
Further, though Grace George, Bill Brady, Jr., 
and his wife, Katharine Alexander, an excellent 
young actress, all thoroughly disliked the play, 
and had done everything they could to talk Brady 
out of doing it, they had also managed to work 
some of their unemployed friends into the cast. 
(Several of Grace George’s friends who had ap- 
peared with her in the pseudo-elegant “drawing- 
room” plays of the preceding decades declined 
the opportunity to be seen in a play that dealt 
with characters of inferior social position.) 
Brady, too, had taken on some old pensioners, 
who, to put it mildly, were decidedly “old-school.” 
I felt sorry for them; but it was no moment for 
sentimentality, so I exercised my contractual 
rights and let them all out. 

It was not easy to assemble a cast of fifty, 
in a very limited time, and with a very limited 
salary budget! Brady had a bad reputation among 
actors, not only because of his stinginess but 
because of his discourteous treatment of them, 
and I could get some of those I wanted only by 
assuring them that Brady had promised not to 
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meddle in the direction of the play. He had agreed 
to this condition of mine, and in fairness to him, 
I must say that he faithfully adhered to it. Others 
wanted far more than Brady would pay, but I 
persuaded them to accept small salaries, with ad- 
ditional percentages if the receipts exceeded a 
certain amount. Brady readily agreed to this, for 
he had no expectation that the specified figure 
would ever be exceeded. The actors who had this 
arrangement eventually got two or three times 
what they had originally asked for, and I am 
sure that Brady never quite forgave me. 

‘Somehow, the cast was assembled and rehear- 
sals began in mid-December, on schedule. The 
Equity rules allow only twenty-eight days of re- 
hearsals for any nonmusical play, no matter how 
large the cast or how complicated the production, 
and as it would have been folly to attempt to 
play to a first-night audience without at least 
two previews, I had to be prepared to give a per- 
formance before an audience in exactly twenty- 
six days. The task was not made easier by the 
regulations of the stagehands’ union, which do 
not permit the use of scenery and properties un- 
less a full stage crew is put on salary (and over- 
time). Because of these requirements, neither 
author, director nor actors see the scenery or 
the furniture and properties that are to be used 
until the dress rehearsal, which is usually a day 
or two before the actual public opening. However, 
since we were having no tryout, I told Brady I 
would have to have the set to work in for several 
days before the previews and he reluctantly 
agreed. 

The first three weeks of rehearsals, however, 
were conducted on a bare stage, and as much 
time had to be spent in approximating the tim- 
ing that would be required in the actual set as 
in training the actors in the interpretation of 
their roles. I was constantly saying something 
like this: “Now A enters at right and goes down 
the cellar steps, as B comes out of the house and 
on the stoop encounters C who has come on at 
left. While they greet each other D and E enter, 
respectively, left and right, and time their cross- 
ing so that they pass each other just to the right 
of the stoop. While they are making their exits, 
B comes down the stoop and goes off at left, 
while C enters the house, just as F appears at 
the first-floor window to the right of the stoop 
and A comes up the cellar steps and goes off 
right. At this point, G comes running on at left 
and up the stoop as C leans out of the second- 
story window to the left of the stoop, and H and 
I come on at right, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion.” 

In a way, it was fortunate that I was kept too 
busy to pay much attention to the surrounding 
psychological atmosphere, which was not good. 
Word had got around Broadway that a play 
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practically everybody had rejected was row be- 
ing produced by the discredited Brady with the 
additional handicap of a wholly inexperienced 
director. Everywhere I went I encountered pity- 
ing looks and skeptical grunts. The situation at 
rehearsals was not conducive to peace of mind 
either. Grace George and Katharine Alexander 
came in frequently and sat in the back of the 
theatre, whispering, whispering. Sometimes Kath- 
arine’s little daughter came along and added her 
childish prattle to the sibilant chorus. They made 
no attempt to conceal their dislike of the play, 
and while they occasionally favored me with dis- 
paraging comments about the actors, there was 
never a word of encouragement. 

Brady, who had been one of the pioneers of 
the film industry, still retained an interest in the 
studio buildings of the World Film Company at 
Fort Lee, New Jersey. These premises were now 
used mainly for the construction of scenery and 


The original production of 

Street Scene opened at the Play- 
house, New York City, on January 10, 
1929, and ran for 601 perfor- 
mances. It won the Pulitzer 

prize for that season. 
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it was there that the set for Street Scene had 
been built. Since the jurisdiction of the stage- 
hands’ union did not extend to the studio, it was 
possible to put up the scenery there without em- 
ploying a stage crew. Of course, this meant the 
entire cast had to be transported to Fort Lee, 
but apparently it was cheaper to hire a bus than 
to pay the stagehands. So, every day for a week, 
we all piled into a bus and in the bitter January 
weather ferried across the Hudson and scaled 
the Palisades to the old movie studio. 

But we were all heartened when we saw Meil- 
ziner’s strikingly realistic set, and even more 
when all the movement, including the surging 
crowd scenes, which we had theoretically re- ~ 
hearsed on the horizontal stage, fell neatly into 
place. A few things had to be corrected, but noth- 
ing fundamental. Brady seemed quite pleased and 
for the first time a slight feeling of optimism 
was possible. In fact, when the set was trans- 





ferred to the Playhouse, just before the first pre- 
view, I received a shock of surprise. The sidewalk 
had been represented by a wooden platform, 
painted to simulate cement; but as the actors 
crossed and recrossed the stage countless times, 
the clicking of the women’s heels destroyed any 
‘illusion that the pavement was real. I had been 
after Brady to put down a thin coating of cement, 
but he kept telling me that the expenditure of 
another seven hundred dollars was out of the 
question. When he informed me that he had or- 
dered the cement job, I could hardly believe that 
I had heard aright. This was the first genuine 
compliment that the play had received! 

Our first preview was on a Tuesday night. We 
had filled the house with an invited audience, 
drawn from various groups, in an effort to get 
a cross section of the New York theatre-going 
public: college’ students, office workers, hospital 
nurses, lawyers, shopkeepers, a sprinkling of ac- 
tors and of personal friends. Needless to say, I 
was not without trepidation. But when the curtain 
rose, the solid-looking, skillfully lighted setting 
received a great round of applause; and when the 
action began it was evident that the attention of 
the audience was engaged. There was warm ap- 
plause at the end of the first and second acts, 
and at the final curtain there were no less than 
nineteen curtain calls — not the usual thing, as 
any regular attendant at previews knows. 

I was pleased and so was Brady. But late that 
night he called my home and told me gloomily 
that he had just had a talk with Lee Shubert, who 
had had the performance covered by his casting 
director — a former osteopath, known to me only 
as Doc Hunt. The play, Hunt had reported to 
Shubert, had no chance of success. I asked Brady 
how Hunt explained all those curtain calls. The 
explanation was simple; it was a friendly aud- 
ience; there would be no paying customers. The 
second preview was very much like the first, 
except that there were twenty calls. There still 
seemed room for hope, in spite of the good 
doctor’s prognostications. 

The opening-night reception was even more 
enthusiastic: cheers, and so many calls that I 
lost count. On Friday, after the opening, the press 
was unanimously favorable. There were reserva- 
tions, here and there, but the general tone was 
eulogistic. I was elated, of course, and later in 
the day I went to see Brady, expecting to find 
him in high spirits. Far from it: he was steeped 
in gloom. It seemed he had been making the 
rounds of the ticket agencies, which, at that time, 
used to buy up large blocks of seats for success- 
ful plays. Not one of them would undertake to 
buy a ticket. The play, they told Brady, was a 
“eritics’ success” without audience appeal; their 
clients were not interested in seeing a gloomy 
play about tenement-house life. (When the play 
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was reviewed the following week by Variety, the 
skillfully edited trade journal of “Show Biz,” 
which measures al] entertainment activity in box- 
office terms, it was generously praised, but the 
reviewer said: “Whether this play which starts 
so interestingly will catch high public favor is 
questionable.”’) I was not cheered by this report, 
but there was nothing to do now but wait and 
see. 

The Friday-night patronage was not very en- 
couraging. Saturday matinee was better, and 
Saturday night was a sellout. However, Saturday 
night in the theatre is always good, and the favor- 
able reviews were bound to arouse a certain a- 
mount of curiosity. When the box office opened 
on Monday morning a line formed, and for a 
solid year it never broke. After a few weeks 
Brady added a midweek matinee, and for six 
months we played nine performances a week 
(twelve during Easter week: a matinee every 
day). There was never an empty seat, and always 
as many standees as the fire laws allowed. The 
ticket agencies now began clamoring for seats 
and grumbling because they were not getting 
enough. 

That is by no means the end of the story. 
Once the play was established, I began urging 
Brady to organize a Chicago company. He brushed 
aside the idea. True, he said, the play was packing 
the house but that was because it afforded New 
Yorkers the pleasure of recognition; people out- 
side New York would simply not be interested. 
It took me a whole year to persuade him. When 
a second company was finally sent to Chicago, 
it was an instantaneous success, and though the 
stock-market crash had affected theatrical busi- 
ness everywhere, the play ran in Chicago for four 
months and then made a successful tour, as did 
the New York company at the conclusion of its 
run of 601 performances. Later I organized an- 
other company which played on the Pacific Coast. 

I then began a campaign for a British produc- 
tion. But Brady, who was making many thousands 
weekly, was unwilling to risk the small amount 
required to take up his option on the British 
rights. It was obvious to him that this play of 
local American life could have no appeal to 
foreigners. Thereupon I produced the play in 
London myself, in association with a London 
manager. The first-night reception was compar- 
able to the one in New York, the press was equally 
laudatory, and the play ran for about five months, 
unusual in London, where plays with large casts 
are under a handicap because of the limited seat- 
ing capacity of the theatres. The play has also 
been produced and well received in Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Scot- 

(continued on page 94) 
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here is like—(Controlling herself} He 
should be in a hospital, getting the 
best care, the most modern treatment. 


HOWE—Now you just remember this 
—nobody could have done more than 
you, or done it better. 

(At this moment, MRS. SARA DELANO 
ROOSEVELT comes down the steps. At 
this time she is in her middle sixties, 
a strong, dominant, vibrant figure of 
a woman. She is dressed in expensive 
and elegant clothes. She is at all times 
the Lady of the Manor. She guards 
her emotions in stoical form. While 
everyone knows exactly what she 
thinks, the only one she ever quarrels 
with openly and nakedly is FDR) 


SARA—Eleanor? Franklin sleeping? 


ELEANOR—Yes—he’s been resting for 
over two hours. 


sARA—Has the pain eased? 


ELEANOR—A bit. His legs are less sen- 
sitive to touch. A cup of tea, Mama? 


SARA—I would like a cup. 


ELEANOR—It will only be a moment, 
dear. 

(As ELEANOR exits, SARA recognizes the 
presence of HOWE. He puts his suit 
jacket on. Aware that he is now per- 
mitted to speak, he does so) 


HOWE—How are you feeling, Mrs. 
Roosevelt? 


SARA—Oh, Mr. Howe. A little tired— 
but a good night’s rest will pick me 
up, I’m sure. I came directly from 
New York after the boat docked. The 
crossing was rather rough—and 
seemed endless. 


HOWE—Yes, so Eleanor said. 
SARA—How is your wife? 


HOWE—Why. Grace is fine, thank you. 
She took my son Hartley home with 
her yesterday. 

(SARA nods, then takes note of the 
smoky atmosphere) 


SARA—The air is rather stuffy, don’t 
you think? 


HOWE (Casually)—We had the door 
open, but it’s damn cold outside. 


SARA (After a polite pause)—Have 
you been here all the time since 
Franklin’s illness? 


HOWE—I arrived a couple of days 
after he took ill. Been here since— 
and plan to stay till we take him back. 
SARA—Do the doctors know when that 
will be? 

HOWE—They hope in a couple of 
weeks. 

SARA—I admire the way all of you are 
behaving. (ELEANOR has entered with 


the tea; she places it before sara. To 
ELEANOR) Thank you, dear. 
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ELEANOR—Louie—tea? 
HOWE—No, thanks. 


SARA—Eleanor dear, if you’re not too 
worn out—I’m so anxious to hear as 
much as I can about everything. 


ELEANOR—Yes, Mama. 


HOWE—Mrs. Roosevelt, this girl has 
worked like a squad of trained nurses. 
Dr. Lovett was amazed at how well 
she had done it all. 


SARA (To ELEANOR)—Couldn’t you get 
any nurses, dear? 


ELEANOR—We tried, but none were 
available. Campobello is c-1ite remote. 


SARA—If you don’t mind—this is the 
first opportunity we’ve had to talk. 


ELEANOR—Of course, Mama. Franklin 
was taken ill on August tenth—just 
three weeks ago. At first it seemed 
to be a heavy cold. Finally Dr. Bennet 
called in a specialist, who diagnosed 
it as a clot on the spinal cord. 


SARA—He couldn’t have been a good 
specialist. 


ELEANOR—We thought he was. But 
Franklin didn’t respond to the treat- 
ment. About a week ago Uncle Fred 
reached me by telephone—we have 
to go into town for that. 


SARA—I always thought it was absurd 
to be so cut off. 


ELEANOR—You know that Franklin 
never wanted a phone here. 


SARA—Go ahead, dear. 


ELEANOR—Uncle Fred had talked to 
some other doctors, who began to su- 
spect it was infantile paralysis. So 
he arranged for Dr. Lovett of Boston 
to come up. He diagnosed it almost 
immediately. And we're doing as he 
suggested ever since. 


SARA—And what does he think—how 
severe is the paralysis? 


ELEANOR—He believes it to be a mild 
attack—and feels that Franklin will 
recover almost completely. 


SARA (S/owly)—Almost?— 


ELEANOR—Well, Mama—at first 
Franklin lost control even of his hands. 
He couldn’t write—or hold a spoon. 
Now his arms and hands are almost 
all well. We still don’t know about his 
legs—or—his back. 

SARA (Slowly)—He can’t sit up? 


ELEANOR—No, dear, not yet. 

(SARA puts down her cup, takes a 
handkerchief and puts it to her lips, 
stiffling a desire to cry) 


HOWE—The doctors feel sure his back 
muscles will be all right. 


SARA—His legs—those wonderful legs 
—what about them? 


ELEANOR—The doctors don’t know. 


SARA (Shaking her head) It’s too 
much—I can’t believe it. (Sobbing) 
My poor boy—my poor boy— 


ELEANOR — Mama — perhaps we 
shouldn’t talk any more—you’re ex- 
hausted. 


SARA (Stopping her tears) —No—I 
couldn’t sleep right now. The chil- 
dren? Is it safe for them to be here? 


ELEANOR—Dr. Lovett said having al- 
ready been exposed to the illness 
there is no point moving them. 


SARA—I can certainly help with the 
children. 


ELEANOR—That would be wonderful. 
(She passes her hand over her tired 
eyes) 


HOWE (Seeing the gesture)—Eleanor 
—you have to get some rest. We all 
do. (Seeing that no one picks up the 
hint) I think I'll turn in myself. Will 
you excuse me? 


SARA—Good night, Mr. Howe. 
ELEANOR—Rest well, Louie. 


HOWE—'Night. (He exits up steps— 
wheezing and coughing and smoking. 
Suddenly he trips on the dimly lit 
steps) I don’t know why the hell they 
can’t put some electric lights in here. 
(HOWE is out of sight) 


SARA— (After a pause)—He’s a vulgar 
little man. 


ELEANOR—He’s a very dear little man. 
SARA—I find him very difficult. 


LELANOR—You make that quite clear. 


SARA—I’m not skillful at hiding my 
true feelings, Eleanor. 


ELEANOR—That may not be a virtue, 
Mama. You should know as soon as 
Louie heard of Franklin’s illness, he 
gave up a lucrative job in Washington 
to rush here and help out. There’s 
nothing in life more important to him 
than Franklin. 


SARA—Nor to any of us. 


ELEANOR—Then, that’s something we 
can share with Louie, isn’t it? 


SARA (A weary sigh)—It has been a 
grueling day. I’m tired. 


ELEANOR—Mama, there’s something 
very special in the relationship be- 
tween Louie and Franklin. 


SARA—I’ve never quite understood it. 
It’s possible Mr. Howe merely enjoys 
riding along on Franklin’s coattails. 
(HOWE has been coming down the 
steps and has heard sara’s last re- 
mark. He covers his anger) 


HOWE—Eleanor— 


ELEANOR (Quickly rising) —Yes, Louie? 
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Holding That Audience 


What can a community theatre do about dwindl- 
ing attendance? THEATRE ARTS, prompted by 
reports of box-office difficulties from groups 
throughout the country, recently put this ques- 
tion to John Wray Young, president of the 
American Educational Theatre Association — 
(AETA), and received a startling — and con- 
structive — answer. 

According to Mr. Young, standard explanations, 
such as a shortage of entertainment funds or 
competition from television, simply will not hold 
water. Instead he places the blame squarely on 
the theatres themselves. Sometimes, he feels, 
they do a poor public-relations job — and may 
be producing the wrong plays. 

He cites two major reasons for what he terms 
“the malady of the diminishing audience.” “First” 
he says, “is the failure to develop and adhere 
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to a high standard of theatre practice, and the 
second is lack of understanding or inability to 
build the proper public image of community 
theatre. 

“To me these seem of equal importance; neither 
can be neglected. This explains why community 
groups which pay attention only to the first are 
often dismayed to find that their excellent pro- 
ductions are not holding audiences, while those 
who do everything right, except to provide the 
best theatre they can, may also find a lonesome 
quality in their auditoriums.” 

He has listed four devices for helping to remedy 
the situation: 

In public relations, stress not only the play 
currently being produced, but also the continuing 
values of theatre membership. 

Try to establish the habit of theatregoing, not 
mere hit-seeing. 

Try out a membership plan that grants a cer- 
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tain number of free admissions to each play, as 
a means of attracting new people and providing 
a balanced audience for each production. 

Do not select plays that are beyond the capa- 
bilities of your public. (“This is not a license for 
mediocrity, but rather a middle ground of bal- 
ance and good taste. At the heart of all theatre 
is the requirement that the audience find con- 
tact with the play.”) 

There is good news for drama groups every- 
where in the fact that AETA has designated the 
community theatre as an operational unit in its 
organization. Community theatres have been -in- 
vited to participate in the twenty-third annual 
AETA convention, which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28-30. And in three years 
the unit is scheduled to achieve full Division 


status. 

Membership in a national organization will 
help to alleviate many problems of little theatres, 
including perhaps the problem of failing attend- 
ance. Guidance and advice in that and other im- 
portant matters is expected to be available from 
national headquarters. Another benefit will be 


a placement service, designed to assist groups 
who employ professional managers and directors 
in locating suitable candidates. And still another, 
long-range, benefit will be an anticipated improve- 
ment in relations between the theatre and com- 
munity. 

“We need fuller understanding,” Mr. Young 
says, “of the obligation of the town and city to 
provide conditions which will give theatre its 
proper place in the civic structure. In some situa- 
tions the recreation departments and school board 
have given this security by subsidy. For most 
community theatres this will have to come from 
citizens who understand that here is a cultural 
force which nationally has earned support — 
support which has to come at the local level.” 

Other facts about community theatre that 
AETA hopes to put across to the public are: 
“its potential as aduft education, its contribution 
to the life experience of the well-rounded citizen, 
its taxing responsibility as the greatest producer 
of live theatre at this time.” 


Success Stories 


Shows with wide appeal, like last season’s Guys and Dolls, have ben an important factor 
in the growth of the Denver Civic Theatre, which started with four hundred members and 
today has nine thousand. Henry Lowenstein designed the production's sets and lighting. 








Meanwhile, groups with attendance problems 
are busy devising new and varied solutions of 
their own. The LAFAYETTE (Indiana) LITTLE 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION has been one of the 
most active in this respect. As related last month, 
the Lafayette group recently achieved the dis- 
tinction of staging the world premiere of Sean 
O’Casey’s new pilay, The Drums of Father Ned. 
That, however, was only one of many steps in 
an active campaign to bolster membership. 

“We realize,”’ said Mrs. Homer Neisz, secretary 
and membership co-ordinator, “that part of our 
problem is due to an attitude of self-sufficiency 
we have acquired over the years, and that we 
must develop a philosophy of community service 
in order to become better known by all the people 
of the community.” In line with that realization, 
Dorothy Harlan and last season’s membership 
chairman, Stu Main, presented a skit about the 
theatre group at a meeting of Newcomers, a club 
for women who have lived in Lafayette less than 
three years — and gained several new members 
as a result. The group also did a skit for a meet- 
ing of the local chamber of commerce. 


Another innovation under consideration is the 
presentation of Lute Song during the current 
season, which would be the organization’s first 
venture in the musical field. And last year a 
former practice — the annual staging of a play 
for children — was successfully reinstituted. This 
season’s offering, a dramatization by Dorothy 
Harlan of Snow White and Rose Red, will be 
presented November 21-22. 

A group with no attendance problem whatever 
is the DENVER CIVIC THEATRE; in its thirty- 
one-year history, it has grown steadily from an 
original membership of four hundred to its pres- 
ent nine thousand. 

How has that been accomplished? Correspon- 
dent Doris B. Lowenstein has cited several factors 
behind the organization’s continued growth. “The 
reasons,” she said, “are manifold, but primarily 
we aim to please the general public in play selec- 
tion, choosing relatively recent Broadway pro- 
ductions as a solid core . . . We also credit our 
membership committee — persons who volunteer 
their time to solicit new members in an annual 
drive each September. 


Good plays plus good food is the novel recipe for success of the Barksdale Memorial 
Theatre in Hanover, Virginia. David Kilgore, wearing a beard grown for his role in Duet for 
Two Hands, waits table in the restaurant adjoining the theatre prior to a performance. 





“In giving further credit for our success in 
recent years I would like to say proudly (as a 
former Easterner) that Denver is becoming a 
major show town, and we are as a city more 
drama-conscious than ever before. I think an in- 
dication of this was in the sellout crowds amassed 
by Sir John Gielgud this past winter in his 
Shakespeare’s ‘Ages of Man.’ 

“Also a major reason for our success in the 
past six years has been our beautiful new theatre 
building, built in 1953. Without such a plant I 
am sure we couldn’t have gone to the heights 
we have. Bonfils Memorial Theatre (a $1,500,000 
structure erected with funds donated by Miss 
Helen Bonfils, actress, producer and philanthro- 
pist) has given great prestige to the Denver Civic 
Theatre and to the City of Denver.” 

A more unusual formula for success is the one 
employed by the BARKSDALE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE in Hanover, Virginia, which offers 
patrons not only dramatic fare, but also food 
and a setting rich in historical interest. Founded 
by six young actors who decided to establish 
their own theatre, it is located in remodeled 
Hanover Tavern, where Patrick Henry is said 
to have tended bar. Before curtain time, dinner 
is served in the dining room by the actors them- 
selves. 

The company presented its first season of plays 
in 1955. There were three productions, each run- 
ning for two weeks. They proved so successful 
that a nine-month season was soon instituted. 
And this year a summer season was added, so 
that the theatre now operates forty-six weeks 
each year. Performances are on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday nights, and the troupe usually 
plays to a capacity audience of 170, about half 
of whom are present for dinner as well. Scheduled 
in 1960 are productions of The Crucible, Romanoff 
and Juliet, Venus Observed and A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

Still another success story is that of the 
MOBILE THEATRE GUILD. Begun eight years 
ago as a small society for Catholic teen-agers, 
this Alabama group soon became an organization 
for persons of all faiths and now has approxi- 
mately a thousand members. 

“In January of 1951,” recalled the Reverend 
Anthony V. Zoghby, the Guild’s founder and 
director, “I had organized a teen-age drama club, 
including high-school seniors. In 1955, the high- 
school seniors were out of college or back from 
the service and married and looking for continued 
theatre activities, so our community theatre was 
born by popular demand. 

“We started as a Catholic group and quickly 


grew to a wide-open community group. Our 1959- 
60 season opener, The Reluctant Debutante, used 
a total of eight persons, of whom two were 
Catholic, one Jewish, and five Protestant.” 

The Guild does eight plays a season. Its first 
musical, The Boy Friend, will be given Decem- 
ber 9-12. 


Cultural Give and Take 


Another kind of co-operation, international in 
scope, is currently transpiring between Arizona 
and its neighboring state of Sonora, Mexico. An 
exchange of productions by the UNIVERSITY 
OF ARIZONA, in Tucson, and the UNIVERSITY 
OF SONORA, in Hermosillo, is an integral part 
of a program of cultural co-operation that spans 
the fine arts and humanities, along with the bio- 
logical, physical and social sciences. The program 
was launched in 1958, supported by a $10,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, its pur- 
pose being to test the idea that cultural and in- 
tellectual co-operation will create a finer climate 
for technical co-operation. Drama was the first 
step. At the invitation of the University of Ari- 
zona, the Mexican university presented En la 
Ardiente Oscuridad (The Burning Darkness) in 
Tucson on May 24, 1958. This was followed last 
February by an English adaptation of Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding, which the Univer- 
sity of Arizona drama department, under the 
direction of Peter Marroney, staged in Hermosillo. 
In April, the University of Sonora players re- 
turned to Tucson with a Spanish version of Gas- 
light. 

Another program of international cultural ex- 
change gets under way this month when the 
Institute of International Education launches a 
new plan to bring young professionals in the 
creative arts to this country for six months of 
observation and study. With the aid of a Ford 
Foundation grant, the institute will bring six to 
eight young artists in the fields of creative writ- 
ing, dance, design, music, painting, sculpture and 
theatre here each year for the next four years. 
The first group will be writers. Individuals select- 
ed, who will arrive this month and remain through 
next April, are: Fernando Arrabal, Spanish play- 
wright residing in France; Italo Calvino, Italian 
novelist and short-story writer; Hugo Claus, Bel- 
gian novelist, poet and playwright; Guenter Grass, 
German novelist; Claude Ollier, French novelist; 
Alfred Tomlinson, English poet; and Matitayahu 
Meged, Israeli novelist-essayist. END 
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by Clara M. Behringer 


Two hundred years ago this month, in Marbach 
on the Neckar, Friedrich Schiller was born, and 
such was the measure of his genius that, during 
the whole of 1959, theatres throughout his home- 
land are presenting new productions of his plays. 
In further observance of the bicentenary, these 
German theatres are sponsoring Schiller festivals, 
lectures on his life and work, readings from his 
poems and letters, and stagings of his dramatic 
fragments, translations and adaptations. Activity 
will reach its peak around November 10, his birth- 
day, but many of the productions will continue 
into 1960. 

The festivals, of course, are concentrated in 
early November, They are something more than 
potluck conglomerates, moreover; the organizing 
theatres have set up specific objectives. Stutt- 
gart, for instance, aspires to a series that will 
include every one of the nine major dramatic 
works, and to that end the Wurttemberg State 
Theatre there has compiled a highly selective 
invitation list, headed by the country’s most 
famous ensembles. Bremen will proceed differ- 
ently. The municipal theatre will offer a Schiller 
production from another city and will return the 
visit by presenting its own bicentennial piece. 
Seemingly modest in proportions, this plan has 
exciting implications; the exchange city is Ros- 
tock in East Germany. 

But before festivals must come the individual 
productions, and through these Germany is bring- 
ing the best she has to lay at the Schiller altar. 
Every play is being restudied; top talent, time, 
energy and money are being lavished on the new 
stagings; all the creative resources of each or- 
ganization are being directed toward producing 
an optimum theatre experience. If one may judge 
from the evidence already in, when the results 
are viewed in the aggregate, they will pay Schiller 
the ultimate compliment: The productions will 
all be different. They will range in length from 
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two hours to four and a half; in emphasis, from 
the intellectual to the sensuous; in style, from 
the realistic to the highly abstract. 

Certainly not everything that Schiller wrote 
was of the highest quality, and German theatri- 
cians have no illusions on that point. They enum- 
erate his shortcomings at every opportunity and 
at length. But like their counterparts the world 
over, German theatre workers relish challenge. 
Each of Schiller’s major works will be seen in 
more than one production in the anniversary 
year. It is in the matter of how many “more than 
one” that the relative quality of the individual 
play is disclosed. The pattern of production fre- 
quency is following the pattern of stageworth- 
iness. 

Accordingly, it is no surprise to find that Mary 
Stuart (Maria Stuart), Schiller’s version of the 
final phases of the struggle between Mary of Scot- 
land and Elizabeth I of England, is one of the 
favorites. The municipal theatre in Kassel sched- 
uled it in September as the first offering at its 
new small house. Braunschweig, Dortmund, Ham- 
burg, Iserlohn, Karlsruhe, Mainz, Oldenburg and 
Rheydt also prefer it as an anniversary con- 
tribution, as do other cities that started their 
celebrations early in the year. Frankfurt, for ex- 
ample, gave the premiére of its formal, elaborate 
and stunningly costumed production in February. 
Another early-comer, Hanover, also leans toward 
a formal style. In Osnabruck’s vital performance 
the two queens play out their clash more realis- 
tically, battling away in angled settings that em- 
ploy a variety of levels. So, too, in Giessen, where 
pillars and arches, which are used to suggest the 
several castle interiors, are not of the conven- 
tional stone gray, but of a murky terra cotta 
that seems to speak ever of blood. 

Don Carlos, a tale of tragic intrigue in another 
royal circle — the court of Spain’s Philip I] — 
is also enjoying wide popularity as an anniversary 
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cent production 
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showpiece. Bremerhaven, Castrop-Rauxel, Essen, 
Heilbronn, Munich, Saarbrucken and Wiesbaden 
find its wealth of rich characters and meaty 
scenes worth the challenge of the play’s inordin- 
ate length (twice as many lines as Romeo and 
Juliet). The secret of success with this show lies 
in the way it is paced. Regensburg and Stuttgart, 
both achieving a sense of continuous forward 
movement, sustain interest equally well even 
though their running times are very different— 
two and a half hours and four hours respectively. 

The Robbers (Die Rauber), Schiller’s first play 
and one that has many of the ingredients of an 
American western, is also enjoying high favor 
this year. To stage it, scene designers in Augs- 
burg, Bruchsal, Dusseldorf, Hanover, Coblenz and 
Ulm must provide settings for action that jumps 
rapidly from one to another of thirteen different 
exteriors and interiors. Berlin’s technicians shift 
tons of bulky staircases and forest brush for their 
elaborate production; Bielefeld’s stagehands 
whisk on and off a skeltal wall, or a clump of 
reeds, to expedite that theatre’s streamlined ver- 
sion; Essen’s crews erect an exposed setting be- 
fore the audience arrives and thereafter have no 


need to interrupt a fluid, moving performance. 
In contrast, Intrigue and Love (Kabale und 


Liebe), a tragedy of middle-class life, allows very 
little latitude in the several aspects of production. 
But this play has compensations. It vibrates with 
reality, and it makes only modest demands on the 
producing unit, since a small cast acts out the 
tale in three interior settings, any one of which 
can be achieved with props and a few set pieces. 
Accordingly, the play is a boon to smaller houses 
and to those theatres obliged to tour their pro- 
ductions. Augsburg performs Intrigue and Love 
in its Komodie; Hamburg in its Kammerspiele. 
Memmingen rolls its production through the 
mountains of Swabia, Upper Bavaria, Baden- 
Wiirttemberg and Austria. Other stagings may 
be seen at Braunschweig, Coburg, Mainz, Munich, 
Heidelberg and Verden. 

Fiesco, which deals with a revolutionary who 
cannot resist accepting a dictatorship himself 
when given the chance, is a play that has been 
generously damned by literary critics. But the 
present-day pertinence of its story, its humor 
and its swift forward movement have been suf- 
ficient lure for Bonn, Detmold, Freiburg, Mainz 
and Pforzheim, all of which have scheduled it 


this year. Berlin and Hildesheim opened their 
productions early, and it would be difficult to 
find two approaches that are in greater contrast. 
The big-city theatre emphasizes spectacle; the 
smaller producing wnit simplifies to the point of 
abstraction — an abstraction that extends not 
merely to the physical trappings but to the group- 
ing of characters and to the acting as well. 

In contrast with Fiesco, Wallenstein, the tri- 
logy comprising Wallenstein’s Camp, The Picco- 
lomini and Wallenstein’s Death, is generally re- 
garded as Schiller’s dramatic masterpiece from 
a literary point of view, but from a theatrical 
one it has frightening disadvantages. How 
does one cope with eleven acts’ worth of 
material? Anniversary-year productions are try- 
ing various approaches. Bentheim is limiting it- 
self to the first part. Some theatres are present- 
ing only the third. For that section, the perfect 
wedding of piece and place is to be found in 
Knight’s Hall in the castle at Schlossburg, near 
Remscheid. There W. M. Mund’s company gives 
the tragedy on a simple platform in a room that 
needs no further decoration than its own recessed 
windows, heavy furniture, suits of armor, and 
colorful banners. Bremen’s approach to the prob- 
lem of length is to combine the second and third 
sections of the trilogy as a single offering. An- 
other solution is being employed by Nuremberg 
in opening its new Playhouse. All three plays are 
being presented, but in cut versions that make 
their performances possible in a single evening. 
The same approach has been adopted by Krefeld, 
Esslingen and Oberhausen. Mannheim, on the 
other hand, has arranged its schedule so that 
full-length perforinances of the trilogy are given 
on Sundays. The first two parts are performed 
during afternoon hours, and then, after a two- 
hour intermission, the third is presented in the 
evening. 

Three plays remain, and all three are unwieldy. 
Every Schiller devotee should applaud the cour- 
age shown by Augsburg, Schwabisch Hall and 
Wiesbaden in choosing the difficult, pseudo-Greek 
tragedy The Bride of Messina (Die Braut von 
Messina); of Aachen, Coburg, Dusseldorf, Kiel 
and Krefeld in shouldering the monumental Swiss 
chronicle William Tell; and of Baden-Baden, Darm- 
stadt, Dusseldorf and Gottingen in attempting the 
discursive St. Joan history The Maid of Orleans 
(Die Jungfrau von Orleans). END 
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by Walter Terry 


“American dancers,” said Vera Volkova, chief 
teacher at the Royal Danish Ballet School, “are 
very resilient. They have a tremendous vitality 
and they are technical-minded. But they some- 
times forget that the legs should be the slaves 
of the dancer, for the real center of action is at 
the waist. In teaching Americans, I found that 
I had to stress épaulement, that I had to vitalize 
shoulders, arms and, of course, the waist.” 

Americans, perhaps, should listen to what Mme. 
Volkova said, for her opinions were clearly, but 
independently, echoed by two other royal ballet 
mistresses. The English-born Mary Skeaping, di- 
rector of Sweden’s Royal Opera Ballet, stated, 
“Too many American students have a lack of 
finish at the top of the bocy. Epaulement is what 
they need.” And Peggy van Praagh, teacher, 
coach and rehearsal director of Britain’s Royal 
Ballet, warmed to the same theme. “Americans 
have excellent feet and legs,” she said. “They 
have strength and a fine athletic approach to 
ballet. But where is their épaulement, their nuan- 
ces of shoulder movement? They seem to dance 
flat on.” 

Those three ballet ladies, who number some 
of the world’s greatest stars among their pupils, 
recently completed intensive summertime teach- 
ing schedules in the United States. Strangely 
enough, they were not invited to augment the 
illustrious faculties of such top New York ballet 
institutions as the School of American Ballet, 
Ballet Arts, the Ballet Theatre School or the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo School. Miss van 
Praagh was the solo ballet teacher at Ted Shawn’s 
Jacob’s Pillow (in Lee, Massachusetts), which 
stresses modern and ethnic dance as much as it 
does ballet. Miss Skeaping taught at Thalia Mara’s 
and Arthur Mahoney’s School of Ballet Reper- 
tory, and Mme Volkova came to America to teach 
for the first time at a comparatively new school 
headed by the young choreographer Robert Jof- 
frey, the American Ballet Center. 

Each came to the same conclusion about the 
strengths and correctable weaknesses of Ameri- 
can dancers, although each had quite different 
assignments. Miss van Praagh was busy teaching 
students with little ballet experience; some, in- 
deed, were outright beginners. Miss Skeaping 
was engaged to teach teachers. Mme. Volkova’s 
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classes in New York were limited to professionals 
and advanced students. In all three cases, stu- 
dents flocked from various quarters of the United 
States to learn all they could from a trio of 
greats who had, in their own areas of influence, 
helped to build stars and even companies. 

Although the names of major ballet mistresses 
may be unfamiliar to the general public, they 
are not to the dancers themselves. Long before 
Mme. Volkova arrived at the Joffrey school on 
a project made possible by a grant from the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, enrollment 
for her four weeks of classes was complete and 
a waiting list established. And what a roster of 
pupils! Of the sixty students permitted to attend 
(total attendance for the four-week period was 
over eight hundred), the following first-rank 
American stars were present: Melissa Hayden, 
Allegra Kent, Jacques d’Amboise, Edward Vil- 
lella, the French-born Violette Verdy and, of 
course, Mme. Volkova’s star pupil, Erik Bruhn 
of the Royal Danish Ballet and the American 
Ballet Theatre, who soon will be seen with the 
New York City Ballet. 

There were others: well-known soloists from 
America’s three major ballet troupes and also 
from the Metropolitan Opera, the Atlanta Civic 
Ballet, the Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet, Les 
Grands Ballets Canadiens, Broadway musicals 
and from regional ballet studios. Why were they 
present in Mme Volkova’s classes? What was the 
special background of this tiny, dark, fiercely 
intense woman who had trained Bruhn and Mar- 
got Fonteyn (for eight years), and who had lifted 
the legendary Royal Danish Ballet out of the 
mid-nineteenth century and into the twentieth? 

Vera Volkova was never famous as a dancer, 
although she might have been if fate and romance 
had not intervened. Born.in St. Petersburg, she 
attended what might be described as a School of 
Russian Ballet, which was a branch of the famed 
Maryinsky Theatre. One of her instructors was 
Agrippina Vaganova, considered to be Russia’s 
greatest teacher. The volatile little Vera not only 
became a Vaganova favorite, she also received 
some loving but dangerous (for those post-revolu- 
tionary days) advice from her teacher. The ad- 
vice (it can be told, now that Vaganova is dead) 
was that Vera could best serve her career out- 
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In Lee, Mass- 
achusetts, Peggy 
van Praagh pre- 
sided over sum- 
mer-time classes 
at Ted Shawn’s 

Jacob’s Pillow. 


“Americans have 
excellent feet and 
legs,” observed 
Peggy van 
Praagh. “But 
where is their 
epaulement?” 


Mary Skeaping 
(center fore- 
ground) instruct- 
ed students at the 
School of Ballet 
Repertory in 


New York. 





side the Soviet Union. “With Diaghilev,” said 
Vaganova, “you would be in good hands.” 
Volkova never did get to dance with the world- 
famous Diaghilev Ballets Russes, based in West- 
ern Europe, for following a few tours as prin- 
cipal dancer outside Russia itself (she never 
performed in her homeland), she met and mar- 
ried Hugh Williams, an Englishman, and gave 
up all thought of performing. Besides, she had 
left Russia in 1928, Diaghilev had died the fol- 
lowing year, and the ballet world was falling 
to pieces. 

Eventually, in London, Volkova turned to teach- 
ing, and to her pupils she brought the principles 
of the great Vaganova, and what she had learned 
from Romanova (Galina Ulanova’s mother) and 
Nicholas Legat (who prepared her to teach men). 
But she also worked on her own personal ap- 
proach to ballet instruction — “I try to harmonize 
the technique of the legs with full body action 
to make for a totality of body movement’’— and 
evolved her own concept of that dedication es- 
sential to success in dance: “I have respect for 
dancers. They are destined for a life of sacrifice. 
Here we are, locked in a room because we must 
be here, hot, sweating, aching, lacking money, 
possessing varying talents because we love danc- 
ing. You can’t bluff in ballet.” 

With her vast knowledge of dance, her avid 
curiosity about all dance innovations and her 
almost hypnotic power over her charges, Mme. 
Volkova has become the educational equivalent 
of a prima ballerina assoluta. In the eight years 
(1942-1950) that Fonteyn was her special pupil, 
Volkova attempted to supplement Fonteyn’s Bri- 
tish reserve and discipline and her earlier train- 
ing in the Cecchetti method of teaching ballet 
(also reserved and disciplined) with a freer use 
of the upper body and with a vitality of style. 
During that period, it is reported that Ulanova 
saw a photograph of Fonteyn — she had not yet 
seen her in person — and said, “Why, she looks 
Leningrad-trained. Not at all Moscow.” Ulanova, 
like Volkova, is of the more elegant Leningrad 
school. 

In the case of Denmark’s Erik Bruhn, Volkova 
had a dancer trained in the Bournonville style, 
dating back more than a century. “It is a great 
school,” said Volkova, “and it must be cherished, 
but it is not complete. With Erik, I worked for 
completeness.” 

Whatever her teaching assignment, Vera Vol- 
kova brings to it a continuing enthusiasm and a 
special approach to the task. She has given in- 
struction to Alice Alonso and to Maria Tallchief 
(Balanchine asked her to coach Tallchief in Lon- 
don) and to those whose names are not yet 
known. In working with her American students 
last summer, she found “fresh stimulation, new 
challenges.” In them, she discovered “a tremen- 
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dous response, a humility in learning.” She con- 
tinued, “There was no sense of prejudice about 
one ballet method as distinct from another, nor 
any blase’ attitude as one can find in Europe — 
but please, no names!” 

Although Mary Skeaping has had a career of 
building artists — four years as ballet mistress 
for Britain’s Royal Ballet and five seasons as 
the force behind the Royal Swedish Ballet’s emer- 
gence as something more than an adjunct to opera 
presentations — her summertime American duties 
were devoted to the improvement of teaching 
standards. “I did have a class of students on 
the intermediate level,’ she reported, “but mainly 
I worked with teachers from all parts of the 
country (including six mature men teachers — 
imagine that). I taught technique, style, method, 
but I also tried to give them classical ballet varia- 
tions that would be useful to them in their home 
studios. I guess I gave them what might be called 
a ‘choreography class’ in the sense that I try to 
put technical things in sequential form, with 
varying rhythms and directions.” ? 

Miss Skeaping is fully prepared to teach in a 
choreographic, as well as in a technical, vein. 
She studied with Cecchetti in Milan, Margaret 
Craske in London, Laurent Novikoff of the Mos- 
cow School, and Lubov Egorova (St. Petersburg 
school); as a dancer, she was associated with 
Diaghilev, Pavlova, the Dolin-Nemtchinova com- 
pany and more groups than she can remember. 
“I do have a retentive memory for choreography,” 
she said. “I’m the only one who stages the Diag- 
hilev version of Giselle (I did it for the Swedes), 
and it’s really the most effective of the many 
stagings. The Wilis really do their stuff. They’re 
there to chase every male in sight and not just 
to float around the principals. Les Sylphides? Of 
course I know it thoroughly. I’ve danced every 
part in it at one time or another. And I guess 
I remember all classical choreography because, 
in my dancing days, I was always curious about 
my relationship to other figures on stage, to 
choreographic paths — not merely concerned 
with my own steps.” 

Later, when Skeaping turned to production, 
her memory was augmented by studies and con- 
ferences with Sergueeff (who staged many of the 
Russian-style classics for Western Europe), Tre- 
filova and Karsavina (both great ballet figures). 
“Among those three, not much was, or could be, 
left out,” she observed. 

To her American pupils in her classes at the 
School of Ballet Repertory (where she has taught 
twice before, in 1950 and 1951), Mary Skeaping 
brought not only her choreographic approach to 
ballet instruction but also a three-point program 
she learned from her early Russian teachers. 
“From them,” she said, “I learned dancing in this 
rather odd order: epaulement, how to waltz, how 
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to do a mazurka. It sounds very strange but, you 
know, they were right. When I first staged a 
classical ballet (and I was the first in England) 
for television, I worked like mad with the dancers 
on the highly technical details, assuming that we 
could polish the waltz and the mazurka at the 
last minute. I was wrong! They couldn’t do either 
properly. Now I realize that too many students 
can execute entrechat but they can’t dance.” 

Peggy van Praagh, who was “invited” by Dame 
Ninette de Valois, director of England’s Royal 
Ballet, to quit dancing at the peak of her carcer 
as a top soloist-soubrette in order to devote her 
already apparent teaching skills to the Royal 
company, agrees with Skeaping that technique 
itself does not make the dancer. “Academic work 
is important, even absolutely essential,” she said, 
“but students need the theatrical touch too, and 
I try to give them that. After all, they’re headed 
for the theatre.” 

Van Praagh, pert and sparkling, still looks as 
if she could step into the role of Swanilda in 
Coppélia (one of her greatest successes) at a 
moment’s notice, but her interests are all with 
the Swanildas and Giselles and Albrechts of to- 
morrow. Technically, she was prepared to bring 
to her Jacob’s Pillow students an interesting 
stylistic background gained from her teachers: 
Volkova (Russian style), Ninette de Valois 
(French and Cecchetti approaches) and Mar- 
garet Craske (Cecchetti). But Peggy van Praagh 
is not interested only in past knowledge. She is 
concerned with the various strengths and weak- 
nesses of various nations, and with the effect 


that contemporary choreography has upon the 
materials taught in the classroom. 

With respect to the former interest she said, 
“The Russians throw themselves into roles and 
they become completely identified with what they 
are doing, so much so that they make you over- 
look pretty awful choreography. The Danes are 
so expressive that you have to discipline them, 
hold them back. The British? A tendency to be 
too reserved, to display too little emotion. Why 
even Margot had to learn projection. Americans? 
Strong, athletic, wonderfully vital, highly crea- 
tive. But that epaulement? More work!” 

On the second point, Miss van Praagh is ab- 
solutely adamant. “What teachers learned twenty 
or thirty years ago, no matter how fine it was 
and how well they mastered their material, is just 
not good enough. The teacher must keep up with 
the times. The contemporary choreographer, the 
true creator, shows the teacher through his works 
what new techniques are needed to present his 
ballets properly. This is a pattern of growth, 
not of stultification, and the only good teacher 
is the one who is in constant touch with the 
theatre.” 

Volkova, van Praagh, Skeaping, three great 
teachers, have never left the theatre behind them. 
Indeed, they help to guide three very royal ballet 
destinies in Denmark, Britain and Sweden, and 
their recent visit to America served to bring their 
knowledge and experience to a democracy where 
the theatre of ballet has somehow managed to 
flourish without royal charter or government 
subsidy. END 


Three-dimensional sound for 


by Richard H. Ranger 


One day, not so long ago, the proprietor of a 
Broadway theatre had an idea. He decided that 
it was high time that he was able to hear, with 
a maximum of effectiveness, what the actors were 
saying on the stage when he was seated in any 
given point in the house. To the uninitiated, such 
a goal may seem rather modest, but the uninitia- 
ted are not familiar with the architecture and 
acoustics of Broadway theatres. So the man with 
the idea — William L. McKnight — was some- 
thing of a revolutionary. Fortunately, he was also 
a man of action, and the result of his idea, and 
its fulfillment, are now much in evidence at the 
St. James Theatre, where the Rodgers and Ham- 
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the legitimate stage 


merstein musical Flower Drum Song is a going 
enterprise, along with the new sound system, 
which was designed and supervised by myself, 
and which began to function there last May 14. 

Perhaps my use of “much in evidence” is not 
exactly a model of phrasing. Any sound system 
for a theatre the size of the St. James involves 
amplification, but amplification is a touchy sub- 
ject. Audiences should never be conscious of the 
fact that what they are receiving from the mouths 
of performers is being amplified. What we have 
striven for — and attained, I believe — is the 
illusion of wholly natural sound. Beyond that, 
actors become edgy when the subject of amplifica- 
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tion is introduced. One sure way to rub an actor 
the wrong way is to drop even a casual remark 
about how much any sound system is doing for 
him. But the cast of Flower Drum Song has come 
to know the advantage of the reinforced sound 
provided by the new system. Its members are able 
to reach every patron without strain. Anyone who 
has seen Pat Suzuki in action is aware of her 
capacity for belting songs into distant balconies, 
but even she appreciates the quick response that 
now greets her every sally. A more striking test 
for the new sound system was provided by the 
contrasting, gently modulating voice of Miyoshi 
Umeki. That tiny young lady has no difficulty 
in reaching the last row of the second balcony, 
and it is quite a reach at the St. James. 

A bit farther along I take up the principle of 
the echo that is the basis of the new sound. Be- 
fore I explain that, however, I'd like to point out 
that the reinforced sound afforded by the new 
system — natural sound reinforced by its echo— 
is an aid to the singer in more than the sense 
that such a system makes possible easier and 
more distant projection. The new sound also sup- 
ports the performer when he is on stage, singing 
or speaking. He actually hears his own voice, 
slightly delayed, and it supports him in pre- 
cisely the way that the sound of a man’s voice 
supports him when he is singing in the shower 


“A Hundred Million Miracles,’ sung by Miyoshi Umeki 
in Flower Drum Song, is the sort of lightly scored number 
that receives special benefit from the new sound system. 
Left to right: Keye Luke, Juanita Hall, Miss Umeki, Rose 
Quong, Conrad Yama — Above right: Arrow indicates the 


at home and hears the echo of his own vocal 
output. Of course the singers aren’t aware of 
the support — except when it is withdrawn — 
and that is one of the strong points of the sys- 
tem. No one should notice amplification, and no 
one does at the St. James. Excellent sound is a 
bit like expert stage direction, I suspect; it is 
wholly unobtrusive. You appreciate it without 
being aware of it at the time. I recall that when 
the system was first put into use, Richard Rod- 
gers, who composed Flower Drum Song’s score, 
was asked how he liked it. He answered with an- 
other question: “Is it on?” 

The major advantage of such a setup is easy 
enough to grasp, from the standpoints of both 
actors and spectators. When the softest voice is 
clearly heard throughout the auditorium, people 
on both sides of the footlights obviously are bene- 
fited. The advantage goes still deeper, however. 
Neither the actor nor his audience need fear what 
happens in the average theatre when a line of 
dialogue receives a round of hearty laughter, 
which in turn drowns out the lines that follow. 
Given the advantage of a superior sound system, 
the actor doesn’t have to worry about competing 
with audience response, nor does he have to re- 
sort to delaying his next line, after getting a good 
laugh. And the man in the audience need not 

tifle his applause for fear that he will drown 


enclosure (behind grille) in which the vital components of 
the St. James Theatre soujid system are located. Within 
this enclosure under the proscenium arch are instruments 
by which the amplified sound is carried to the audience. 





out that next line. There is greater freedom and 
greater rapport. 

Of course there were problems when the new 
system was first installed, and adjustments to 
be made. We put it in with as much care and as 
much guidance as blueprints, close calculation 
and experience can provide. I was confident that 
we weren’t far wrong when we finally got the 
new equipment in operation last spring — after 
Flower Drum Song had been the St. James’s ten- 
ant for about five months. But the final test of 
any equipment is operating it under performance 
conditions. Before we were able to do that, I 
made a systematic tour of every part of the 
audience area of the theatre, using a single per- 
former on stage. As he moved about, I did like- 
wise, checking his speech for clarity, directional 
quality and dimension. Then when the system 
went into use during actual performances of the 
show, I made still more tours, made more calcu- 
lations — and on the basis of those we made 
still more refinements. I might add that I was 
not the only person in the St. James who began 
to flit about during performances like a Pinker- 
ton man. Salvatore Dell’Isola, the show’s musical 
director and conductor, also made the rounds, 
after turning his baton over to his assistant, 
Robert Stanley. On the basis of what he heard, 
he was able to achieve better balance in the or- 
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chestra, dropping an instrument here and there 
for particular numbers, and emphasizing others. 
And James Hammerstein, the general stage man- 
ager, was able to conduct his periodic cast re- 
hearsals more intelligently, I believe, after wit- 
nessing performances from different points in the 
house. When you come down to it, sound condi- 
tions affect just about everything that takes 
place on the stage and in the orchestra pit. They 
determine how lines are spoken, how music is 
played, how broad or how subtle stage business 
must be for maximum effect. 

Before going into some of the more technical 
aspects of the system, I'd like to present a few 
audience reactions, including my own. It isn’t un- 
common to hear grumbling about inaudibility 
when you are seated in the second balcony. We 
haven’t had any such complaints from the second 
balcony of the St. James, and we don’t expect 
any. We have had testimonials of an entirely 
unsolicited nature, in fact. Since I undertook the 
job of installing a sound system in a theatre I 
have become highly aware of ushers, and I have 
come to know, too, that if you want to get real 
audience reaction to something like sound, the 
usher is the person to see; if there are complaints, 
the usher is the agent through which they are 
made. One of the ushers at the St. James told 
me about a man who always insisted on a seat 
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microphone distribution 
R — to right speakers 

C — to center speakers 

L — to left specokers 


The placement of the microphones in the footlights. The actor delivering a line or a 
song, from any part of the St. James stage, is always near microphones that are connected 


to each of three sound-reinforcement channels. 


in the front row, but who had to settle for a seat 
in the ninth. He was not happy, but this usher 
assured him that if he had trouble in hearing, 
she would try to arrange an exchange of seats. 
She checked with the man shortly after the per- 
formance had gotten under way, and she found 
that he was hearing everything to his complete 
satisfaction, and enjoying a fuller view of the 
stage than he would have had from his usual 
location. One might think that a seat in the first 
row would not afford a test of the new system, 
but I discovered that it does. My first experience 
at the St. James, as a regular audience member 
following the installation, was from a front-row 
seat toward one of the sides of the theatre. When 
the action was taking place on the opposite side 
of the stage, we had no difficulty in hearing. 
Another usher told me about a man who came 
down to the orchestra section, during the inter- 
mission, and wanted to change his balcony seat 
for an unclaimed orchestra seat — at no advance 
in admission, of course. She wasn’t authorized 
to permit such a thing but she was courteous 
and wanted to know why the change was desired. 
When the man told her that he was having trouble 
in hearing the performance, she lost her sym- 
pathy. “Give me any excuse but that,” she said. 
In approaching our task at the St. James, we 
had a backlog of experience compiled by engineers 
working in motion-picture theatres, of course. 
“Stereophonic sound” is a term that has been 
batted around by Hollywood for at least a half- 
dozen years, but until now, the legitimate stage 
has not paid much attention to it, unless you 
count Cole Porter’s satiric song of that title from 
Silk Stockings. According to Mr. Porter’s lyric, 
you are nowhere in the movies these days unless 
you have stereophonic sound, and a great many 
people probably enjoyed the implication of his 
comment without really understanding the mean- 
ing of the term. “Stereophonic” pertains to a 
three-dimensional effect of auditory perspective. 
The movie people have tried to attain the effect 
by installing loudspeakers throughout their 
houses, and we learned something from them. 
One of the things we learned was that the sound 
did not have a smooth quality. By pin-pointing 
the speakers in an inartistic way, the engineers 
produced an auditory effect that was jumpy, one 
that seemed to be composed of separate sounds 
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coming from different parts of the auditorium. 
At the St. James, as I have pointed out, our goal 
was to get sound that was altogether natural — 
a wholly unobtrusive amplification of the natural 
sound. And we also sought to give the sound 
directional quality. 

The heart of the new system is an enclosure, 
two feet square and thirty-three feet in length, 
just below the proscenium arch and covered by 
a grille. (The location of this is indicated by an 
arrow in the accompanying photograph of the 
stage.) Placed within the enclosure are two extra- 
large reflectors, convex in form and with short 
driver horns at their sides. These are the instru- 
ments by which the amplified sound is carried 
across the stage front; we arrived at their pre- 
cise design after much experiment. They were 
made by James B. Lansing Sound, Inc., and the 
enclosure was designed by Frederick Fox, the 
well-known scenic designer who also was the ar- 
chitect for the over-all remodeling and rebuilding 
of the St. James last year. 

Within the enclosure, too, are three separate 
amplifying units, each comprising four speakers. 
These are known as the right, center and left 
sound-reinforcement channels. The underlying 
principle of such a system is the reinforcement 
of natural sound. At the St. James, what the 
spectator hears is the voice of the speaker — 
unamplified — plus the product of the three 
sound-reinforcement channels. The latter is am- 
plified, but, as we shall see, it does not distort 
the speaker’s original, unamplified output. Rather 
it reinforces it in a very special way. Right there 
is the basic difference between this system and 
the movie setups. In the film houses there is, of 
course, no possibility of presenting the natural 
voice, since everything is transmitted mechanic- 
ally. 

The primary factor in our system is the un- 
amplified sound of the actor as he speaks or sings. 
That sound is reinforced by the product of the 
three channels in a way that is tricky but not 
beyond the comprehension of the layman. Let us 
take a line of dialogue spoken by Juanita Hall 
as an example. When she delivers it, the sound 
(unamplified) travels throughout the audience, 
and it is that which is heard first by the spec- 
tator. It is nothing more than what he would 
hear if no sound system existed. But Miss Hall’s 
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speech also is picked up by seven microphones 
located in the footlights. (See Figure 3.) From 
the microphones the sound is carried to the over- 
hanging amplifying units, but it is carried in a 
highly selective way; the microphones themselves 
are connected to specific channels—right, center 
and left—and they are arranged in such a way 
that one microphone for each of the three chan- 
nels is near the actor, wherever he may be on 
stage. So after Miss Hall has spoken, her voice 
travels through these microphones to each of the 
amplifying units, representing right, center and 
left channels. And from the enclosure beneath 
the proscenium, the amplified sound then travels 
into the audience, and into every portion of it, 
regardless of her position on the stage. 

Now we come to the principle of the echo. The 
spectator, we have seen, hears Miss Hall’s natural 
(unamplified) voice first. The amplified sound of 
her voice, coming from behind the grille above 
the stage, is purposely delayed in its transmission 
and reaches the ears of the spectator after the 
natural or unamplified sound. The amplified sound 
is not delayed by any mechanical device; it mere- 
ly travels a longer distance (through microphones 
and amplifying units) than the natural voice. 
This amplified sound arrives in the form of a 
slight echo that truly reinforces her voice with- 
out distorting it. In the average musical theatre, 
the amplification is a single-channel process and 
there is no provision for such a delay. The result 
is sound that is much less natural and smooth; 
we are completely aware of amplification, and 
especially so if the amplification is increased to 
approach a feedback setting. This produces a 
hollow sound. Worse yet, the voice of an actor 
standing at stage left is heard best only by those 
spectators seated on the corresponding side of 
the theatre, since there is no distribution of the 
amplified sound to channels designed to carry it 
to all sections of the house, as at the St. James. 
The audiences for Flower Drum Song, in short, 
hear Miss Hall’s voice, first in its natural state, 
then (slightly later) in subtly amplified form that 
does not overpower the original experience. 

Even in the best-constructed houses, however, 
there are problem areas. One of these at the St. 
James is the rear portion of the orchestra. If it 
were not for modifications in our setup, the am- 
plified sound from the speakers behind the grille 
would be blocked in that section by the overhang- 
ing first balcony. (See Figure 4.) To overcome 
such a loss, a series of three-inch auxiliary speak- 
ers has been installed in three fixtures, housing 
electric lights, suspended under the first balcony. 
Here there is a definite delaying mechanism in 
the speakers, which causes their sound to reach 
us one thirtieth of a second late, and the level of 
volume is controlled strictly. If such were not the 
case, distraction would result, and the amplified 
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sound coming from these speakers would reach 
our ears before the natural sound from the actor’s 
throat. Spectators in that section of the orches- 


4 tra would have the illusion that the actor was 


speaking from a position in the fixtures where 
the speakers are located. The delaying mechanism 
was provided by Jerry Minter of Components, 
Incorporated, of Dover, New Jersey. 


Another area that requires additional aid is the 
second balcony. After the system was installed, 
we noted that the spectators there did not get 
enough of the high frequencies that give clarity 
to speech. Our compensating mechanism in this 
case was a small speaker that carries only high 
frequencies. Two of these speakers, or “tweeters,” 
were placed at opposite sides of the front of the 
second balcony, at the ends of the balcony rail- 
ing. Their position is important; they are located 
once more to delay the amplified output, so that 
it does not precede or distort the original sound 
from the actors. Two of these “tweeters” are also 
installed in each of the fixtures in the rear of 


the orchestra section, about which we have just 
spoken. 


A three-dimensional sound system also gives 
the spectator a needed sense of directivity. With 
our two ears we are able to note the direction of 
a sound, from side to side, quite well, but verti- 
cally we are not as sensitive. The placement of 
the main amplifying speakers high in the arch 
above the stage helps the man in the audience 
to realize the true direction of the sound as it 
comes from the actors on the stage below. 

It is in the matter of clarity, however, that 
the system has its strongest point. No matter 
where the actor is standing on stage, he is near 
microphones (in the footlights) that carry his 
voice to channels that will be projected to every 
part of the theatre. Such maximum distribution 
of sound is possible because the amplifying chan- 
nels are so widely spaced across the proscenium 
opening. And each of the microphones in the 
footlights catches what is said and sung a little 
differently. Consequently the man in the audi- 
ence gets an interpretation compounded of the 
actor’s natural voice, plus amplification with a 
maximum of variety. Without thinking about it, 
the spectator adds the sum of the three channels 
to the original unamplified sound to get a single 
auditory sensation. That seems horribly compli- 
cated, but it isn’t a bit different from what we 
do every hour of the day—again without being 
aware of it. When we talk to a colleague at home 
or at work, we hear the direct sound of the 
speaker, but we add to it the sound reflected from 
walls, floors and objects like furniture. If we did 
not go through the second stage of this process, 
the sound we heard would be incredibly dead. A 
visit to one of the echoless rooms constructed in 
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sound laboratories will bear me out. 

Perhaps they are not aware of it, but audi- 
ences at Flower Drum Song have a chance to 
compare the old sound system of the St. James 
and the new. The old system, which involves am- 
plification by two groups of speakers, placed on 
the side walls of the theatre and away from the 
stage, is used in two scenes of the musical: the 
one set in the cabaret near the close of Act I, 
and the scene in which a television set is em- 
ployed. The old system is used at those points to 
add realism to the proceedings. Readily recog- 
nized amplified sound is appropriate to a night 
club and a room in which a television set is going 
full blast. 

The fact is, of course, that the spectator in the 
average theatre housing a musical gets such old- 
fashioned sound throughout the entire perform- 
ance, But the public is becoming educated in such 
matters. The movie houses have made a start, 
and I suspect that more legitimate theatres will 
have to fall in line and do something about im- 


‘With Original Broadway Cast’ 


(continued from page 29) 


which has Mary Martin singing Ethel Merman’s 
Broadway debut role; Oh, Kay!, by the team of 
George and Ira Gershwin; and the Rodgers and 
Hart Babes in Arms, again with Mary Martin in 
the leading role; Decca’s Roberta, with Alfred 
Drake and Kitty Carlisle; Capitol’s Naughty Mari- 
etta and The Vagabond King, both featuring Gor- 
don MacRae. 

It is too much to hope that the record com- 
panies will reach back for all the lost and lovely 
gems of the pre-Oklahoma! era, but one of the 
smaller companies has done a splendid job of res- 
cuing some of their forgotten melodies. Walden 
Records has brought out albums full of the early 
tunes of Rodgers and Hart, Cole Porter, Arthur 


Schwartz, Harold Arlen and the Gershwins. They 


are winning efforts with the flavor of a good off- 
Broadway presentation rather than a big Broad- 
way production. The soloists are young and not 
very widely-known singers like Bob Shaver, 
Louise Carlyle, Laurel Shelby, Warren Galjour 
and June Ericson; there are no choruses and the 
“orchestral” accompaniment is by a two-piano 
team, a trio or a quintet. But the records revive 
such dusty gems as the Gershwins’ “Where's the 
Boy” and the original boy-and-girl version of 
“How Long Has This Been Going On?” And the 
first Rodgers and Hart tune to be sung in a 
Broadway show, “Any Old Place With You,” 


proving sound quality. The average theatre show- 
ing nonmusical attractions has no amplification 
whatever, and its acoustical properties are very 
ordinary. But isn’t good sound especially valuable 
in the case of a straight play, where plots are 
more three-dimensional and every line of dialogue 
counts? And isn’t it true that the economics of 
play production, in this day of high costs, de- 
mands larger and larger theatres? With larger 
and larger theatres, good sound becomes an in- 
creasingly important matter. 

An undertaking as intricate as the system at 
the St. James involves a maximum of co-operation 
and wide distribution of credit. I am sure that 
credit is due Samuel H. Schwartz of Jujamcyn 
Theaters, operator of the St. James; Masque 
Sound, Inc., which provided the microphone, am- 
plifier and distribution systems; A Panzer Com- 
pany, which did the wiring; and the backstage 
crew at the St. James, including Louis Popiel, the 
production electrician, and his sound man, Rob- 
ert Threlfall. END. 


which Lew Fields added to the score of his 1919 
production A Lonely Romeo. And Harold Arlen’s 
“Moanin’ in the Mornin’” and Arthur Schwartz’s 
“If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You” and 
“It’s All Yours,” which Ethel Merman and Jimmy 
Durante tossed back and forth for how-many 
choruses in Stars in Your Eyes. It’s a heady mix- 
ture. 

There won’t be much need for this sort of 
archaeological work to be done on the post-1947 
musical theatre. Virtually everything of impor- 
tance, and some of no discernible attraction, has 
been recorded. There are exceptions, of course— 
it would be nice to have the 1951 revival of Music 
in the Air, or Lend an Ear—but the assiduous col- 
lector of recorded musical comedy has a pretty 
crowded shelf. And if, despite the record makers’ 
best efforts, it is not quite possible to recapture all 
the glamour and excitement of the theatre itself, 
it is nevertheless wonderful to be able to reach 
out, put a record on the turntable and hear Pinza 
singing “Some Enchanted Evening” or Gertrude 
Lawrence's wistful “Hello, Young Lovers,”’ David 
Wayne’s roguish “When I’m Not Near the Girl I 
Love,” Lotte Lenya’s “Pirate Jenny,” Stubby 
Kaye and the other horse players swapping tips 
in “Fugue for Tinhorns’’—a list that could go on 
and on. Long may they play. END 
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Theatre on Discs 

(continued from page 32/ 

it is apparent that it may have validity even 
though it changes the focus from theatrical pro- 
jection to microphone projection. René has the 
help of suitable voices—Anne Jeffreys, Howard 
Keel, Gogi Grant—but the potential of the album 
is vitiated by limiting the casting to these three, 
a situation that forces them to attempt songs 
(“Brush Up Your Shakespeare,” for instance) 
that are completely out of character. 

The orchestrations for a two-disc set, An Eve- 
ning with Lerner and Loewe (RCA Victor LPM 
6005) are in a more traditional vein, but reducing 
the scores of Brigadoon, Gigi, Paint Your Wagon 
and My Fair Lady to a single LP side each con- 
veys little more of the feeling of these musicals 
than did the “Gems” series (Gems from “The 
Pink Lady,’ Gems from “Blossom Time,’ Gems 
from “Robin Hood,” etc.) that Victor was produc- 
ing thirty-five years ago. Of the four singers— 
Robert Merrill, Jan Peerce, Jane Powell and Phil 
Harris—who comprise the casts of all four shows, 
Merrill is the only one who manages even ade- 
quate characterization. Peerce’s voice is strong, 
pure and lyrical, but he might be giving a concert, 
for all the sense of context that he conveys. Miss 
Powell can be a pleasantly bland ingénue but Eliza 
Doolittle is beyond her, and Phil Harris, attempt- 
ing character roles created by Stanley Holloway 
and Maurice Chevalier, remains incongruously 
Phil Harris. Despite its drawbacks, however, the 
truncated version of My Fair Lady included in 
this set is no less adequate than an effort at a 
full-length production by four English performers 
—My Fair Lady (Avon $3001); except for Hubert 
Gregg, who does a lively approximation of Rex 
Harrison’s Professor Higgins, they sound like a 
very tired road company lumbering mechanically 
through its routine. 


Thanks largely to the furor whipped up to pro- 
mote the film version of Porgy and Bess, 1959 has 
become something of a Gershwin year. Decca has 
added to its joys with The Gershwin Years (DXZ 
160), a three-disc survey of Gershwin’s writing 
for theatre and movies from 1916 until his death. 
This handsomely packaged (barring a banal cover) 
set includes one of Edward Jablonski’s typically 
revealing essays on Gershwin’s career in popular 
music, an interesting listing by Miles Krueger not 
only of shows with complete Gershwin scores but 
of musicals and films in which his songs were in- 
terpolated, and a fascinating array of pictures. 
As to the recordings, they tackle the composer’s 
work chronologically, starting with such obscure 
pieces as “When You Want ’Em, You Can’t Get 
’Em” (written when he was seventeen) and his 
first published instrumental piece, a piano rag 
called “Rial to Ripples,” written a year later. 
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Then they proceed through the years, drawing on 
his contributions to La La Lucille, the Scandals of 
1922 and 1924, Lady Be Good, Tip-Toes, Oh, Kay!, 
Funny Face, Rosalie, Strike Up the Band, Girl 
Crazy, Of Thee I Sing, even the flops Treasure 
Girl and Pardon My English, and on into his film 
scores. The consistently high level of creation 
that Gershwin maintained through all these years 
is, by now, largely taken for granted, but to hear 
the years reviewed in this fashion is an impressive 
reminder of how high and how consistent that 
level was. It is, as a matter of fact, almost in- 
credible that one man could write so well for so 
long in what was often looked on as an ephemeral 
medium. George Bassman conducts with a fine 
flair for the special rhythmic feeling character- 
istic of Gershwin’s music, and the lyrics are sung 
the way they should be in such a collection— 
clearly, cleanly, appreciatively and without injec- 
tion of personal foibles—by Paula Stewart, Lynn 
Roberts and Richard Hayes. 

D’Artega and the Symphony of the Air Pops 
Orchestra have contrived a far less satisfactory 
Gershwin collection in The George Gershwin Story 
(Epic SN 6034), two discs that include abridged 
versions of three of the composer’s concert works 
and two medleys of some of the more familiar 
tunes he wrote for Broadway and Hollywood. 

Three songs by Jerome Kern, who died in 1945, 
are performed for the first time by George Byron 
in Premiére Performance (Atlantic 1293), along 
with a number of Kern’s most charming and least 
overdone tunes. The new songs, given lyrics by 
Dorothy Fields, seem to be minor Kern, but even 
minor Kern can be a very lovely thing. Byron is 
a light-voiced, no-nonsense, no-liberties singer; he 
rarely implements a song nor does he get in its 
way. André Previn serves as his arranger, con- 
ductor and pianist, performing with thoughtful 
consideration in all three capacities. 

The theatre music of both Leonard Bernstein 
and Kurt Weill, as arranged by David Terry, has 
been collected on a pair of discs, Bernstein’s 
Broadway (Warner Brothers W 1325), conducted 
by Terry, and Speak Low (Warner Brothers W 
1313), conducted by Maurice Levine. Terry has 
managed to smooth out, dilute and fuzz over two 
composers who write with an invigorating bite, 
reducing their music to unobstrusive, lusterless 
pastels, suitable for listening with half an ear. 

The fad for converting show scores into jazz 
vehicles still continues despite the fact that it 
usually results in an incongruous and sometimes 
disconcerting mixture. There is, however, some- 
thing interestingly apposite in the well-disciplined 
modern-jazz arrangements that Teddy Charles 
has made of tunes from The Threepenny Opera, 
played by the Australian Jazz Quintet on the 
Bethlehem label (BCT 6030). And Teddy Wilson’s 
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trio breathes lightness and liveliness into a surpris- 
ingly static score in “Gypsy” in Jazz (Columbia 
CL 1352). Show Boat Revisited (Warner Brothers 
W 1324) by Jim Timmens’ Orchestra subjects sev- 
eral tunes from the classic Kern score to mild, 
routine swing treatment (except for a pair of 
lovely, soaring alto saxophone solos by Hilton 
Jefferson), and Gilbert and Sullivan, who have 
been treated very cavalierly in a pair of recent 
jazz albums, finally receive some suggestion of the 
brightness, merriment and appreciation that is 
their due in Jack Fascinato’s arrangements for 
The Coolest Mikado (Andex 26101). END. 


Claud Allister, English actor, and Nancy Kelly currently 
are among the principals in A Mighty Man Is He, the 
Arthur Kober-George Oppenheimer comedy which has 
scheduled a four-and-a-half-month, coast-to-coast tour 
prior to its opening in New York next February 11. 
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John Gielgud, who has staged Peter Shaffer’s Five Finger 
Exercise for London and America, points to a model of 
the set for the American production, which comes to 
Broadway next month. With him are Frederick Brisson, 
coproducer, and Jessica Tandy, the feminine lead. 


Herewith the transcript of a 
short interview with Jason 
Robards, Jr. — short but distin- 
guished, we think, by the sort of 
forthrightness that we admire 
almost as much as his acting in 
the theatre: 

Question: Will you be dis- 
appointed if Hollywood doesn‘t 
call on you to re-create your 
role of Manley Halliday in The 
Disenchanted? 

Answer: “No, not at all. They 
want to make money and I un- 
derstand that. Films are not an 
actor’s medium.” 

@: What do you think of the 
plays of Tennessee Williams? 

A: “I like Williams very 
much — but there is some stuff 
that makes me wonder whether 
he’s really a writer or not. But 
if that’s what audiences want, 
what can you do?” 

Q: Now that you have made 
your name on Broadway, would 
you consider doing an off-Broad- 
way production? 
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A: “Definitely. The only real 
difference is in the dressing 
rooms. I think some of the 
things done off Broadway are 
better than Broadway itself.” 

Q: What of the critics? How 
do you feel about them? 

A: “Critics are part of the 
audience. You can’t fool them, 
audiences or critics. If a play is 
done right, they say so. If it 
isn’t, they say so, too.” 

Q: One of the interesting 
sidelights of The Disenchanted 
is the price of fame for a crea- 
tive man. Has success presented 
problems for you? 

A: “No, not really. More 
responsibility, perhaps. But I 
can still walk into the corner 
coffee shop without people 
bothering me. Yul Brynner 
couldn’t do that, but I can.” 


Mind Your Manners 

Just how long such blissful 
anonymity can continue for Mr. 
Robards is a matter of grave 
doubt, in our opinion — if, in- 
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deed, it existed at the time of 
our chat. He has made only one 
film, but he is no stranger to 
television. 


We have an idea that there is 
nothing at all anonymous about 
Robards, where one theatregoer 
is concerned. This gentleman 
was attending the final perform- 
ance of the Cambridge Drama 
Festival production of Macbeth, 
in which Robards and Siobhan 
McKenna were starred, at the 
new Metropolitan Boston Arts 
Center Theatre in August. But 
he wasn’t attending to his busi- 
ness as a playgoer, which is to 
give full attention to the busi- 
ness on stage. He was reading 
his program in a front-row seat 
during the performance. He was, 
that is, until Robards walked to 
the edge of the stage and put a 
stop to it by employing certain 
emphatic gestures. 

The actor was forthright, as 
usual, in discussing the incident 
with a reporter after the per- 
formance. “I saw that guy look- 
ing at the book,” Robards was 
quoted. “He’s got all the time in 
the world to look at it. He does 
not have to look at it while we’re 
acting on the stage for him.” 


i 


Who Counts 

Who needs actors? Not Holly- 
wood, apparently. We have the 
word of Jason Robards, Jr. on 
that point, and elsewhere in this 
issue Dore Schary informs us 
that the motion picture isn’t the 
writer’s medium. The screen, 
Mr. Schary points out, is 
“primarily a director’s me- 
dium.”’ There was something a 
little ironic in what Leslie Caron 
recently had to say about the 
nine Motion Picture Academy 
awards that were showered on 
Gigi on everyone but the 
actors — but it confirms the 
Robards-Schary point of view. 

“The actors didn’t deserve to 
be nominated,” said she. “In a 
movie the others, especially the 
director, are much more import- 
ant than the actors.” 


Mission Accomplished 
Acting in the theatre — now 
that is something else again. It 
has all sorts of grounds for self- 
satisfaction, and not all of them 
are artistic. We were reminded 
of that fact when we read the 
news of Rod Steiger’s marriage 
to Claire Bloom. Not so long 
ago Mr. Steiger was interviewed 
at great length by columnist 


i 
: Gy 


The Sound of Music, one of Broadway’s foremost arrivals 
in November, reunites Mary Martin and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, and it also involves the writing team of 


Lindsay and Crouse. 


Left to right: Oscar Hammer- 


stein II, Miss Martin, Russel Crouse and Richard Rodgers. 
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Hal Boyle, and in the course of 
the discussion he made a state- 
ment that now seems rather 
prophetic. After his discharge 
from the Navy following the 
end of World War II, the actor 
said, he got a job with the Vet- 
erans Administration in Newark 
— and he joined a_ theatre 
group. 

“At that time I had no real 
thought of becoming an actor,” 
Steiger remarked. “It was just 
a good way to meet girls.” 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

If the motion-picture industry 
is a writer’s purgatory, we had 
assumed that television is just 
plain hell. You would have a 
hard time proving that by the 
experience of the Reverend Don- 
ald Cunningham of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Chicago, however. 

One day last December, Fath- 
er Cunningham visited the New 
York headquarters of an N.B.C. 
program, “Catholic Hour,” and 
delivered an unsolicited manu- 
script. Though it was a three- 
act play intended for stage pro- 
duction, the producer accepted it 
and had it adapted for presenta- 
tion in August under the title 
With Crooked Lines. The action 
is set in a church during the 
course of one afternoon, and 
deals with the variety of people 
who seek refuge there. 

Now, according to N.B.C., 
Father Cunningham’s superiors 
are much impressed. They are 
so impressed, in fact, that they 
are considering sending him to 
Yale University so that he can 
take a master’s degree in 
theatre. 


Happy Landing 

If actors are secondary in the 
Hollywood scheme of things, as 
Jason Robards, Jr. and Leslie 
Caron have suggested, how im- 
portant are scenic designers and 
costumers in ballet? We raise 
the point after scanning the re- 
views of Jerome _ Robbins’ 
American dance troupe at the 
Edinburgh Festival. On Septem- 
ber 5, an airplane carrying their 
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costumes and most of their 
scenery crashed in the Mediter- 
ranean. On September 7 the 
company opened in Edinburgh, 
performing in practice clothes 
and without the benefit of much 
décor. And what happened? A 
great success, according to the 
critics. “Something new,” they 
said, and a number of them 
pointed out that the informal 
atmosphere seemed to give real- 
ism to the affair. 

Of course Robbins did appear 
on stage before the performance 
got under way, with the promise 


to explain ‘“‘what scenery we did 
have.” By the time the company 
opened at London’s Piccadilly 
Theatre in mid-September, Ben 
Shahn had flown over from 
America to redo his sets. But 
some of the other sets were not 
finished in time for the opening 
performance. Once again it 
didn’t seem to matter. 

Anyone want to claim that 
ballet isn’t a dancer’s medium? 
Or a choreographer’s? 


The Diva and the Donkey 


In opera, there has long been 
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controversy over the relative 
importance of the star singer 


and the virtuoso conductor. 
Many weeks before the San 
Francisco Opera’s fall season 
opened, that company had 
learned a good deal about one 
star singer, a diva named Risé 
Stevens, who had something to 
say about opera companies that 
pay foreign artists more than 
comparable American ones — 
and who thereby added another 
facet to this business of who is 
really indispensable. By speak- 
ing her mind, Miss Stevens 
equaled the feat of Maria Callas 
during the Metropolitan Opera’s 
last season: She made more 
headlines by not appearing in 
San Francisco than did most of 
the performing people there. 

In the midst of all her head- 
lines came a few words about an 
unsung, and nonsinging, member 
of the cast of San Francisco’s 
Pagliacci. Mike, the donkey, 
sprained a leg three weeks be- 
fore the premiére. The last we 
heard, the director was looking 
for a replacement. 


Confusin’ Critics 


The lot of the impresario is 
not always a happy one, we have 
been moved to point out .fre- 
quently in these columns. The 
sponsors of the Hudson Celebra- 
tion Theatre-in-the-Park must 
have been shaking their heads 
for sure the day aftér their 
Carmen Jones opened in New 
York during the summer months 
just past. The critics were in 
their appointed places, and sel- 
dom have two of them expressed 
more divergent opinions based 
on exactly the same set of cir- 
cumstances. 

In the Times, the day after 


the opening, Brooks Atkinson | 


had this to say: “Since the 


drama is superb and the cast is | 


wonderful, it is a pity that the 


circumstances are not more suit- | 
able. Although the idea of | 


Theatre-in-the-Park is romantic, 
the stage is impractical and the 


topless towers of Gotham stare | 





Carmen Jones out of counte- 
nance.” 

In the Herald Tribune, Gene 
Gleason told his readers: “Car- 
men Jones, a musical with a big 
outdoor spirit, found a congenial 
home last night in Central 
Park.” 


What’s in a Name 

What price fame? The pro- 
logue, or Moritat, from The 
Threepenny Opera has become 
very popular under the title 
“Mack the Knife.”’ Early in Sep- 
tember, during the height of 
public indignation over juvenile 
delinquency in New York, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
announced that it had tempo- 
rarily withdrawn all vocal ver- 
sions of the tune from its radio 
broadcasts for that city. 


Actors’ Fund Appeal 

The Actors’ Fund of America, 
which has been doing a worthy 
job of caring for the aged and 
indigent of the acting profession 
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since it came into being seventy- 
seven years ago, currently is 
embarked on one of its biggest 
undertakings of all — the proj- 
ect of replacing the fund’s old 
home for retired actors and 
actresses in Englewood, New 
Jersey, with a modern, five- 
wing, fireproof building includ- 
ing an infirmary with full hospi- 
tal equipment and occupational 
therapy room for the care of 
guests. 

“Tt is estimated that $600,000 
will be required to tear down 
the old building and replace it, 
completely refurnished,”  an- 
nounced Vinton Freedley, presi- 
dent of the fund, in launching 
the fund-raising campaign. War- 
ren P. Munsell is acting as gen- 
eral manager of the fund-raising 
committee, which includes Gil- 
bert Miller, Katharine Cornell, 
Herman Bernstein, Bobby Clark, 
Helen Stewart Morrison, John 
Alexander, Nedda Harrigan, 
Mrs. Martin Beck, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Louis A. Lotito, Walter 
Greaza, Jacob I. Goodstein, John 
Shubert, Emil Friedlander, 
George Feinberg, Richard Rodg- 
ers, Margalo Gillmore, Maurice 
Evans, Louis R. Lurie and Russ 
Brown. 

Donations are being sought 
from organizations within the 
theatre, and from firms who 
deal with the theatre. Founda- 
tions, along with individuals, 
have been invited to participate 
n “purchasing” a wing, a room 
or some other unit of the new 
structure. Donors may select 
units for their particular spon- 
sorship; when the building is 
completed, appropriate plaques 
will be provided to _ identify 
permanently all gifts of rooms 
or similar units. It is estimated 
that the cost of each of the 
thirty-two individual resident 
rooms is $5,000. But donations 
of any amount are sought from 
the general public, and all don- 
ors will be listed in a permanent 
record at the home. Headquar- 
ters of the fund are at 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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The Actors’ Fund was incorp- 
orated on June 8, 1882. Prom- 
inent among the  foundling 
fathers were Edwin Booth, Ed- 
ward Harrigan, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Phineas T. Barnum, Law- 
rence Barrett, Dion Boucicault, 
Mrs. John Drew, Augustin Daly, 37, 
Charles Frohman, James O’Neill 
and Tony Pastor. Its list of pres- 
idents is similarly star-studded. 
Before Mr. Freedley came Les- 
ter Wallack, Harry C. Miner, A. 
M. Palmer, Louis Aldrich, Al 
Hayman, Daniel Frohman and 
Walter Vincent. 
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TROUPER 


Designed for throws of 75 


to 200 feet. 


The Trouper projects 


1,800,000 beam candle power for follow spot 
use—one million more than can be projected by 


the most powerful incandescent spotlight. 


SUBSIDIARY 


The hourly operating cost for current and 
carbon is only 19.4c, compared to 72c for bulbs 
and power, for operating a 5000-watt incandes- 
cent spotlight. Additionally, such incandescent 
spotlights require a special, heavily-fused AC 
power source, whereas the Trouper can be 
plugged into any convenience outlet. No addi- 
tional associated equipment is required. 


Strong’s exclusive, single-control, two-element, 
variable focal length objective lens system wastes 
no light as do spotlights which reduce spot size 
solely by masking or irising. The brilliance of the 
spot actually increases as it is reduced in size, 
remains perfectly round throughout the full range 
of sizes, and is sharp-edged from head to flood. 

Wire collect or write fur name of nearest dealer, 
and details on all models of arc and Mazda models. 


GENERAL | 


oo } 


OF 


GENERAL PRECISION 


94 City Park Avenue 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


Toledo 1, Ohio 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Special low price on 
VICKERS 
LIGHTING 
CONTROL 
DIMMERS 


Limited quantity of finest 1000 watt 
remote controlled magnetic-amplifier 
dimmers 

Size: 8” x 6” x 11%"; weight: 27 
yvounds. Open construction with 
Duilt-in circuit protection. Available 
to theatre groups and schools for 
assembly into a limited budget remote 
control potentiometer panel (switch- 
board). Requires only one #22 wire 
from dimmer to control 


Price only $68.25 each 


F. O. B. Factory, St. Lovis, Mo 


@ Control potentiometer, dial type 
on 4'9” x 244” stainless steel plate 
You may have presetting by using 
more than one control per dimmer. 
(Price $12.40 each, F.0.B. Factory) 
@ Only other device required is a 
120 volt to 12 volt low voltage trans- 
former available from your local elec- 
tric supply company or from Vickers. 
immediate shipment upon receipt of order. 
Electric Products Division 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 
1815 LOCUST ST. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cobbier 
to the 


American 
Theatre | 


2 2 


1612 Broadway at 49th Stree 
New York 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Broadway, USS.R. by Faubion 
Bowers. A report on the entertain- 
ment arts as they are performed in 
Russia today. Starting with ballet 
in Leningrad and with the Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow, the author des- 
cribes Russian entertainment from 
stagehand to star. Illustrated and 
indexed. (Nelson, 227 pp., $5) 


The Classic Theatre, Vol. I, edited 
by Eric Bentley. Six Italian Plays: 
Complete texts of Machiavelli's The 
Mandrake, Angelo Beolco’s Ruzzante 
Returns from the Wars, Carlo Gold- 
oni’s The Servant of Two Masters 
and Mirandolina, The Three Cuck- 
olds and Carlo Gozzi’s The King 
Stag. With notes and appendices. 
(Doubleday Anchor, 385 pp., paper, 
$1.25) 


Conversations with Igor Stravinsky 
by Robert Craft. Another in the 
“Conversations with” series (Tosca- 
nini was listed in the October Book- 
shelf). The perceptive questions give 
us a full picture of Stravinsky, man 
and musician. [Illustrated with 
photographs, and indexed. (Double- 
day, 162 pp., $4) 


The Curse of the Misbegotten 
by Croswell Bowen, with the assist- 
ance of Shane O'Neill. It is obvious 
that Mr. Bowen has put much effort 
into his book, and the oft-told tale 
of Eugene O’Neill and his doom-rid- 
den family is still fascinating. A 
tragic tale, well told. Indexed, with 
a listing of “Premiéres of Eugene 
O'Neill's Plays in America.” 
(McGraw-Hill, 384 pp., $5) 


English Drama from Early Times 
to the Elizabethans by A. P. Rossiter. 
This is an outline, with detailed 
examinations of representative plays, 
of the growth of a native drama in 
England, up to the foundations of 
the Tudor stage. A reissue. Indexed. 
(Barnes & Noble, 176 pp., $4.50) 


Four Verse Plays by Maxwell An- 
derson. The texts of Elizabeth the 
Queen, Mary of Scotland, Winterset 
and High Tor. (Harcourt, Brace; 
Harvest Books, paper, 560 pp., $2.25) 


The Hostage by Brendan Behan. 
The complete text of the London 
success, which is scheduled for 
Broadway production. (Grove Press, 
92 pp., $3.50) 


Ibsen: The Last Plays, translated 
and with introductions by William 
Archer. Complete texts of Little 
Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman and 
When We Dead Awaken. (Mermaid 
Dramabook, 212 pp., paper, $1.45) 


| 
| 
| 
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THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
EVERYONE REQUIRING 
PERTINENT DATA RE- 
LATING TO ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AND ALLIED 
FIELDS. 


Covering: 


NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON 


PARIS 

Stage—Screen * Radio & 

TV * Publishing * Agents 
Producers * Night Clubs 

* Restaurants * Hotels * 

Theatres * Advertising * 

etc. 


$2.50 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, inc. 
140 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


Ms 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TY pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches. groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. Circle 7-2396 
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SOME OF THE THOUSAND 
BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 

GYPSY * FLOWER DRUM SONG «© BELLS 
ARE RINGING « ED SULLIVAN SHOW « THE 
MUSIC MAN « SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
* RED HEAD + DuPONT SHOW OF THE 
MONTH « U.S. STEEL-THEATRE GUILD « 
WEST SIDE STORY * CAROUSEL * THE 
KING AND | * OKLAHOMA « SHOW BOAT 
« JB. * SOUTH PACIFIC + TAKE ME 
ALONG «+ SARATOGA « THE SOUND OF 
MUSIC * GARRY MOORE SHOW © BELL 
TELEPHONE HOUR 

Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. You may use 
the same quaity costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots 
for your plays and our estimate. 


BROOKS comecss 


COMPANY 


- 3 West 6ist St., New York 23, N. Y. * 
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IMPORTANT PLAYS 
FROM THEATRE ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 


ARTS during the past ten years. 


Command Decision 
The Play's the Thing..... March 
An Inspector Calls .. April 
The Young and Fair. May 
The Silver Whistle July 
Present Laughter...................... Aug. 
Edward, My Son....................... Sept. 
see Oct. 
June 


a. Jan, 
The Happy Time........... ww. Feb. 
Death of a Seleemen.. March 
The Gioconda Smile ° May 
Season In the Sun June 
The Autumn Garden, Act! 
The Autumn Garden, Act Il..... 
The Autumn Garden, Act Iii... 
Second Threshold 
Billy Budd... sila abcibaaetes 
Bell, Book ond ‘Candie... we 
Barefoot in Athens................. : 
Slaughter of the Innocents 
Point of No Return 
Darkness at Noon 
The Children’s Hour................. 
My Darlin’ Aida 
The Deep Blue Sea........... 
The Crucible 


My 3 Angels............ : 

The Fifth Season ae 
Camino Reeol.......................... ’ 
Tea and Sympothy.......... ‘ 
The Little Hut 


Kiss Me Kate 
Dial *'M'’ for Murder... 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 


Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Perfect Gentieman 


ler Tra 
The Solid G Gold Cadillac. 
The Reclinin a 


Madam, will ¥ You Walk? 
Time Limit! aon 
The ems Debutante. 
The Great Sebastians... 


Small Wor on Murray Hill 
woes Deceeed ing 

ost Happy a 
The Cave Dwellers... 


Make A Million... 

Royal Gambit............. on 
Summer of the 17th D oe 
The — at the Top of the 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Summer 1948 


1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

195! 

1951 

1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 


Order back copies by month and year 


Issue; enclose 


ayment of 75¢ for 


Issues, $1! for all others. Order from Back 


Copy Department, THEATRE ARTS, 
Broadway, New 
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J. M. Synge 1871-1909 by Duvui 
H. Green and Edward M. Stephens. 
A biography of the man who wrote, 
smong others, Riders to the Sea, The 
Playboy of the Western World and 
Deirdre of the Sorrows. The authors 
describe not only Synge’s career as 
a dramatist but also his turbulent 
and frustrated personal life and his 
friendship with all the great figures 
of the Irish Renaissance. Illustrated 
and indexed. (Macmillan, 321 pp., 
$6.95) 


Jean Anouilh (Five Plays) Vol. II. 
The complete texts of Restless Heart 
(translated by Lucienne Hill), Time 
Remembered (English version by 
Patricia Moyes), Ardéle (translated 
by Lucienne Hill), Mademoiselle 
Colombe (adapted by Louis Kronen- 
berger) and The Lark (adapted by 
Lillian Hellman). (Mermaid Drama- 
book, 302 pp., paper, $1.75) 


A Majority of One by Leonard 
Spigelgass. Complete text of the 
comedy that was. presented on 
Broadway last season. (Random 
House, 142 pp., $2.95) 


The Off-Broadway Theatre: Seven 
Plays, edited by Richard Cordell and 
Lowell Matson. Complete texts of 
Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust, Jean 
Anouilh’s Ardéle, Jacquetta Hawkes 
and J. B. Priestley’s Dragon’s Mouth. 
James Joyce’s Ulysses in Nighttown 
(dramatized by Marjorie Barkentin 
under the supervision of Padraic 
Colum), James Lee’s Career, Alfred 
Hayes’s The Girl on the Via Flam- 
inia and James Forsyth’s Héloise. 
(Random House, 481 pp., $5) 


A Raisin in the Sun by Lorraine 
Hansberry. Complete text of the 
drama produced on Broadway last 
season and still current. (Random 
House, 142 pp., $2.95) 


Rashomon by Fay and Michael 
Kanin. Complete text of the drama 
that was produced on Broadway last 
season. (Random House, 76 pp., 
$2.95) 


The Seesaw Log by William Gib- 
son. The author describes this as 
“a log of the adventures or misad- 
ventures of a _ playscript, not to 
mention a virginal playwright, en 
route to Broadway.’ And a fascina- 
ting story it is. The complete text of 
Two for the Seesaw is also included 
here. (Knopf, 273 pp., $3.95) 


Shakespeare’s Names: A Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary by Helen Koékeritz. 
Approximately eighteen hundred 
names with phonetic transcriptions 
showing how they are commonly 
pronounced today in both England 
and America, and how they were 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman's 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


353 West 48th St. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. P17-5380 


ACTING TRAINING FOR 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


Faculty and Guest Directors 


Harold Clurman 
Paddy Chayevsky 
Allan Miller 
Estelle Ritchie 


Joseph Anthony 
Word Baker 
Howard Da Silva 
David Stewart 


Operators of Cecilwood 


Summer Playhouse 
Fishkill, N. Y. 


Directors Workshop 
TV Writing Workshop 


Register Now! 


HB 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 

Irene Dailey 

Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 

Alvin and Mark Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Franke! 

Jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 


Uta Hagen 

Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
J. ©, McCord 
Gilbert Peariman 
Milenko Rado 
Marian Rich 
Anna Sokolow 
John Stix 


Christopher 
Tanner 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippe 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370 





- = erican 
Sea Theatre 


Wing 


Acting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 


Students 
Elect ives 


Directing—Management 
Scrip Writing 

Vocal 

Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 
Repertory Theatre 


Youth Theatre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic 
Drama 


Richard Rodgers 
Musical Theatre 


Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance 
Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 

THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. |-May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 


| many current autobiographies. 


| far more 








| here “ 
| the plays I have written, it contains 


pronvunced in Shakespeare's time 


| This slim volume should be especial- 


ly helpful to students, teachers, 
actors and directors. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 100 pp., $2) 


Steps in Time by Fred Astaire. Mr. 
Astaire tells his story in a most 
delightful way. There are no terrible 
tragedies talked about here, as in 
Mr. 
Astaire’s theatre reminiscences are 
fascinating than his 
Hollywood ones, and luckily for the 
reader, most of the book is devoted 
to the retelling of his stage experi- 
ences. Photographs. (Harper, 338 
pp., $4.95) 


A Taste of Honey by Shelagh 
Delaney. Complete text of 
London success, scheduled for Broad- 
way this season. (Grove Press, 87 


pp., $3.50) 


Theatre World, edited by Daniel 
Blum. This fifteenth volume of an 


| annual series is a pictorial survey 


of the 1958-59 season on Broadway. 
Each production is represented by 
photographs, cast list, production 
credits and a statistical performance 
record. (Chilton, 256 pp., $6) 


The Third Voice by Denis Don- 
oghue. A full-length study of modern 


verse including a detailed analysis of 
the work of T. S. Eliot, plus shorter | 


studies of such dramatists as Chris- 
topher Fry, e.e. cummings, W. H. 
Auden, Archibald MacLeish and Ezra 
Pound. Indexed. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 286 pp., $5) 


Three Japanese Plays from the 


| Traditional Theatre, edited with an 
| introduction by Earle Ernst. These 
| plays are representative of tradition- 
| al Japanese 


theatre: The Maple 
Viewing (No), The House of Suga- 
wara (doll theatre) and Benten the 
Thief (Kabuki). Each play is pre- 
ceded by an_ introductory essay 
giving the history of the form and 
its stage conventions in some detail. 
(Oxford University Press, 200 
pp., $6) 


A Treasury of Ben Hecht. A collec- 


| tion of short stories and other writ- 
| ings. 


The complete text 
play Winkelberg 
. because, 


of Mr. 
appears 
unlike most of 


Hecht's 


some of my favorite writing.” Per- 
haps Winkelberg will not be your 


favorite, but you are sure to find | 


something to amuse, shock or 
intrigue. (Crown, 297 pp., $4.95) 


Turgenev: Three Famous Plays, 
translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett, with an introduc- 
tion by David Garnett. The complete 


the | 








AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
Beginning—Intermediate—Advanced 


Scene Classes for Professionals 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Stage Direction @ Playwriting 
Voice & Speech @ Sight Reading 


Mime for Actors 
with ANGNA ENTERS 


Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes for Young People 


William Packer, Director 
150 East 39th Street, New York 16 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOLS: STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 
Modern Technique 
For Beginners and Professionals 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
TRafulgar 7-5834 


sadith Eliot 


Dramatic Coach 
Actress — Director 
Stage — T.V. — Film 
AUDITIONS Prepared 
Especially for YOU 
Professional Guidance 


Enroll Now! Day - Evening 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 


1425 Broodway—New York 18, N.Y. 
LO 3-3155 — LO 4-2717 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 
Intensive Course: Meet Tuesdays 


and Fridays, 5:30—7:30 P.M. 
November 3rd—December [8th 


Last Day to Join This Course: 
November 1|7th 
Write for Broohure for Winter Term 


182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
PL 1-0767 
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texts of A Munth wm the Country, A 
Provincial Lady and A Poor Gentle- 
man. (Mermaid Dramabook, 225 pp., 
paper, $1.25) 


Screen Writing and Production 
Techniques by Charles W. Curran. A 
brief, very practical but nontechnical 
manual relating to creative work in 
television, films and tape recording. 
Covered are the work of the script 


writer, producers, director and tech- | 


nicians. Indexed. 
242 pp., $4.95) 


(Hastings House, | 


Shakespeare at the Old Vic (Vol- | 


ume 5) by Mary Clarke. The 1957-58 
season productions of Hamlet, Henry 
VI (three parts), Measure for Meas- 
ure, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


King Lear, Twelfth Night and Henry 


VIII are covered in text and pictures. | 


(Macmillan, $5) 


The Stratford Festival. A record, 
in photos and text, of the Shakespeare 
festival in Stratford, Canada, from 
its beginning in 1953 through 1957. 
With an introduction by Herbert 
Whittaker. (Clarke, Irwin of Toron- 
to, 72 pp., $3.50) 


Studies in the English Renaissance 
Drama, edited by Josephine W. Ben- 
nett, Oscar Cargill and Vernon Hall, 
Jr. Twenty-one American scholars 
have provided essays on a wide vari- 
ety of subjects pertinent to the pe- 
riod, from the use of song in the 
comedy of Jonson to studies of Troi- 
lus and Cressida, Julius Caesar and 
Romeo and Juliet. Indexed. (New 
York University Press, 368 pp., $6) 


Tall Story by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. The text of the com- 
edy that was produced on Broadway 
last season. (Random House, 143 pp., 
$2.95) 


The Theatre by Sheldon Cheney. A 
new and revised edition of a com- 
prehensive survey first published in 
1929. Illustrated and indexed. (Long- 
mans, Green, 592 pp., $8.50) 


The New Theatre Handbook and 
Digest of Plays, edited by Bernard 
Sobel. A revised and considerably en- 
larged version of Mr. Sobel’s refer- 
ence work, which contains biogra- 
phies, play synopses, definitions of 
technical terms, and essays on thea- 
tre movements and styles. (Crown, 
749 pp., $5.95) 


Theatre World Annual, No. 9 by 
Frances Stephens. A record, in text 
and pictures, of the London season 
of 1957-58. Includes cast listings and 
pictorial synopses of all productions, 
plus an evaluation of the season. In- 
dexed. (Macmillan, 176 pp., $5) 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


LC. CC Me: & & tae A. F @ 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Motion picture and television star Earl Holliman chats 
informally with students in the famous patio of his 
famous alma mater, the Pasadena Playhouse, when he 
visited recently to appear with them in a national 
television film feature. 


EARL HOLLIMAN 


currently appearing in 
“Last Train from Gun Hill’ 


FOUND OPPORTUNITY THRU 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
AT PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


How to plan for success in the 
broad field of entertainment. 


Send now to Director of 
Admissions for free copy 
of “Opportunities in the 
Entertainment Field.” Let 
us help you discover your 
place in show business 
where so many of our 


graduates have succeeded. PLEASE SEND COPY OF 


“Opportunities in the Entertainment Field,” 
also information about the college. 


a 
Address 


Town 


The College of Theatre Arts 
offers both 
certificates and college degrees. 


TRAIN FOR SUCCESS AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Theatre of Arts 


NOW The Most Recognized 
School of Acting 
For The Discovery and Development of 
Talent 
Professional Training For 
SCREEN — TELEVISION — STAGE 
You Must Be Seen To Be Discovered 
Appear On Our Stage When Ready 
Continuous Student & Professional 
Productions 
Excellent Studio & Agency Coverage 
Working Students Prove Our Successful 
Training Program 
Personal Attention Given To Each 
Student 
Approved for Veterans 
6040 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, California 
WE 6-5025, 9165 


senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term February, 1960 





Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Steiger 
Marlon Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES = ADVANCED & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
PEGGY FEURY and ALFRED RYDER 
Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Breadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write er Phone for Catalog 





SUMMER 
STOCK 


CAPE 
COD 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is 
where hundreds of talented young 
people have trained for theatre and 
T.V., because Broadway comes to 
the Cape each summer, and contacts 
are important. Yet the cost of board 
and lodging is less than attending just 
an ordinary playhouse. 

If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 
details about yourself (your back- 
ground and ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 

(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ean 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinols 


The Biography of a Play 
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land, South Africa, the Soviet 
Union, Spain and Sweden. 


Meanwhile, the motion picture 
companies, in the course of their 
routine coverage of all Broadway 
productions, had sent their story 
scouts to see the play. These ex- 
perts, from the vantage point of 
seats purchased at high prices 
from ticket agents, came to the con- 
clusion that the play had no audi- 
ence appeal, and so reported to their 
employers. After the play had run 
for six months, however, and had 
been awarded the Pulitzer prize, 
some of the bolder spirits in the 
motion-picture industry began to 
surmise that audience appeal might 
be injected by going inside the 
house and showing what went on in 
the various apartments. But when 
it became known that I took the 
position that, if the play were filmed, 
its form should be adhered to, what 
little interest there was quickly 
dried up. At length Samuel Gold- 
wyn, who had long wanted to film 
a New York story, put in a bid for 
the rights, and a deal was concluded. 
But when it came to the closing of 
the contract, Goldwyn’s attorney 
advised him not to sign it, because 
I was insisting upon the insertion 
of a clause that guaranteed the 
integrity of the play. A conference 
was called for the purpose of dis- 
suading me. But I had known Gold- 
wyn a long time, and I knew that, 
like Brady, he was a first-rate show- 
man. I pointed out to him that he 
was foolish to pay a very large sum 
for the rights to Street Scene, unless 
Street Scene was what he wanted to 
do, and that that was all I was 
asking of him. He replied that of 
course he wanted to do Street Scene, 
brushed aside his lawyer’s objections 
and signed the contract. He then en- 
gaged me to write the screen play, 
and the resultant picture was an 
almost exact reproduction of the 
play. It was very successful, both 
here and abroad, and Goldwyn has 
since told me that it is one of the 
most satisfactory pictures he ever 
made. 


One more episode will bring the 
story full circle. With the develop- 
ment of television, a great demand 
was created for dramatic material. 
It occurred to me that Street Scene 
with its variegated characters, 
would lend itself admirably to a 
series of episodes, all centering upon 
a multiple dwelling house and its 
occupants. An agent who was fired 
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by the idea undertook to find a pro- 
ducer for it. He did not succeed. The 
reason is clearly stated in a letter, 
written in 1954, by one of the larg- 
est producers of television shows. It 
is an interesting document, written 
in the pontifical style that is charac- 
teristic of the upper echelons of big 
business, but as it is too long to 
reproduce in full, I shall merely 
quote a few significant paragraphs. 
After acknowledging that the play 
has merit and stating that in his 
opinion there is “a need for a tele- 
vision series which will dramatize 
the daily incidents of urban life,” 
the writer goes on to say that there 
are, however, “many serious objec- 
tions to the treatment of this prop- 
erty as presented in the existing 
prospectus.” The letter then pro- 
ceeds: 


“Foremost among these objections 
is the squalor of the setting, the 
lower class social level of all the 
chief characters, and the utterly de- 
pressing circumstances which they 
all find themselves in... 

“We know of no advertiser or ad- 
vertising agency of any importance 
in this country who would knowingly 
allow the products which he is try- 
ing to advertise to the public to be- 
come associated with the squalor, 
depression, continuous frustration 
and general ‘down’ quality of the 
present conception of Street Scene 
week after week. 

“On the contrary, it is the general 
policy of advertisers to glamorize 
their products, the people who buy 
them, and the whole American social 
and economic scene. If you will 
glance at the advertisements in your 
favorite magazine, listen to radio or 
television, for any one night, you 
will see the confirmation of this. 
The American consuming public as 
presented by the Advertising Indus- 
try today is middle class, not lower 
class; happy in general, not miser- 
able and frustrated; and optimistic, 
not depressed.” 

Which is where we came in 
twenty-five years earlier! END. 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 


Here is one reader who could not let 
William Cohen’s letter [September] go 
unchallenged, and hopes playgoers will 
flock to see Julie Harris in The Warm 
Peninsula. Cincinnatians saw this play, 
too, and found Julie Harris to be her 
luminous, warm self, but also found Joe 
Masteroff, the playwright, to be witty 
and often penetrating. We think he bears 
watching. The staging was not of the 
“golly, look at all those revolving sets” 
type; however, it certainly served its 
purpose, even psychologically, when Miss 
Harris appeared later in the play in a 
smashing orange outfit and outshone the 
blatant Florida setting, outwardly and 
inwardly. Mr. Cohen is presumptuous if 
he thinks he speaks for the entire Mid- 
west. We will gladly take tried, or un- 
tried, plays—we don’t ask critics to make 
up our minds. We are grateful that Julie 
Harris or Katharine Cornell have enough 
true theatrical spirit to venture out be- 
yond the scalper’s paradise to places that 
are really off Broadway. A final word: 
If one Cincinnati “critic” is any judge, 
New York is going to have a Julie Harris 
smash this fall! 

M. C. SULLIVAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

In his article on G. P. Baker of Har- 
vard and Yale [August], E. P. Conkle 
missed describing the “Baker Method,” 
the real reason for G.P.’s success, and 
that of his students. G. P. was not only 
a very skillful teacher of playwriting, but 
a capable director and producer as well. 
The “Baker Method” of teaching play- 
writing was a personal collaboration with 
the student. In a personal conference 
G. P. learned of the playwright’s idea. 
His immediate criticism gave the idea 
direction in which the playwright should 
or should not develop it. The student 
was encouraged to develop the play idea 
into a rather detailed scenario which fre- 
quently ran from ten to forty pages. 
G. P. then read the scenario, analyzed 
it, and presented his opinion about it to 
the playwright in a second personal con- 
ference. The playwright either abandoned 
the scenario at this point or developed 
it, following Baker's illuminating criti- 
cism. G. P. always talked within the 
framework of technique rather than 
story, however. The play, if written, was 
read to the class, and class criticism 
obtained. If Baker believed the play 
was ready for public showing, he cast 
it, produced it with all the physical 
resources his department of drama had 
available, and personally directed it 

You may gather from the above that 
G. P. worked with a playwright from 
idea to production. The two closest peo- 
ple to his productions were the play- 
wright and himself. In a real sense, 
G. P. supplied the playwright with in- 


spiration, encouragement, very able crit- 
icism, production and play direction. 
This was the “Baker Method.” G. P. 
also kept in close contact with his old 
students. Frequently read letters in class 
from them ; frequently read one of their 
new plays in Drama 47. He appreciated 
that technicians and actors were neces- 
sary in the theatre, but G. P. believed 
that tie real life of theatre was in a new 
playwright and in a new play. 
RONALD-BEL STIFFLER 
Lancaster, California 
(Drama 47, 1928-29, 
Yale University) 


I enjoyed reading the article by Otto 
Harbach on the state of the musical 
theatre in America today. I agree with 
him that our finest musical shows have 
been what we call “musical plays.” But 
I feel the time has come to separate 
the musical play from the musical com- 
dy. Just as we have comedy and tragedy, 
let us have the musical comedy and the 
musical drama. True, the musical plays 
that have been true successes have been 
filled with humor. I think of South 
Pacific and My Fair Lady as the best of 
these plays. But each year shows with- 
out such wonderful plots delight audi- 
ences. Perhaps it is the performers or 
the freshness of ideas, but still these 
are fine theatre pieces and deserve praise. 
As for the comedian, let him follow the 
example of Bert Lahr and the French- 
men in La Plume de Ma Tante. The 
revue in America has been in decline 
during the last years. Let the comedians 
use the delightful revue for this fun 
making. 

THOMAS BEHM 
Wheeling, Illinois 


Congratulations on your September 
issue. It’s the best you've done since I 
started buying your magazine. The arti- 
cles were wonderful, the photographs 
were marvelous, and the play was one of 
the best you’ve ever published. I hope 
you have a Nostalgia issue every year 
from now on, or even better, have a Nos- 
talgia section in every issue. It certainly 
is wonderful to have pictures of plays 
from years gone by. 

EDWARD H. MOTTERHEAD 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania 

Permit me to compliment you and 
to tell you how very much I enjoyed the 
Nostalgia issue [September]. I would 
like to suggest that in each issue you 
devote one or two pages to former days. 
By doing this you would always keep 
vour readers in touch with the pleasant 
theatrical experiences of their youth, 
and thus keep your readers’ interest. So 
many of us, as we grow old, are not so 
readily charmed by the modern. 

F. P. SCHNEIDER 
San Clemente, California 
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